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THE 


BY 


STATI 
MR. JI 


rEIVHE State of lowa occupies a space on 


earth's irface between the for 


ind fortv-fourth parallels of north 


cle 


+ 


and between the ninetieth and 
seventh parallels of longitude west 
It 1 the 
of Minnesota on the north, by the 
Missouri on the south, and 
W isconsin tl 


a and Dakota on the 


(Freen wich. s surrounded by 


of by 
ast, and 
The 
sissippi River washes its entire east 


1S and on ie @ 


west. 


rasiy 
\l 
the Missouri River its 


border, and 
stern 
T¢ 


its 


area is about 55,000 square miles 


vas organized as a Territory by an act 


Congress on June 12, 1838, and it was 
nitted into the Union 
‘ther act of Congress passed March 

i845 
The political power and sovereignty of 


as a State under 


s region was acquired by the United 


States with France 


by virtue of a treaty 
1803, called the ‘treaty for the pur 
Although it after 
the 


of Louisiana.’ 


Chase 


ard became attached, for purpose 


local government, to the Territory of 


Michigan, and subsequently constituted a 


part of the Territory of Wisconsin, it never 


longed to that large part of the country 


cnown as the **‘ Northwestern Territory,” 
or as the territory ly ing’ northwest of the 


had at time be 
onged to Great Britain, and was ceded by 
Great Britain to the United States by the 
The State of Vir 
vinia, Which claimed this sovereignty, af 
ht 


Ohio River which one 


treaty of peace of 1783. 


rward relinquished her rig also te 


the United States. 


This *‘ Northwestern Territory,” whicl 
oncerning slavery and other rights grant 


of which were subsequently created the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, did not include any ter 

c¢ 


1889, by Harper a 


ight, 


16 


pyt 
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JULY 


vas the subject of the ordinance of 1787 


ed to the people of that Territory, and out 


ritory west of the Mississippi River, as 


iY MAGAZINE. 


1Ss9 No. CCCCLXX. 


OF LOWA 


MILLER 


was distinet shown by treaties between 


at Brit France 
the United States and Great 
far the 
this part of the 


\ 


Carre un and and betwee 


e Britain 


as title of the 
is concerned, it 
the purchase of 
1803 Mr. Jetferson 
the | Na 


poleon, First Consul, on behalf of France 


rests upon the treaty for 


Louisiana in made by 


on behalf of nited States, and 

The whole of this region called Louisi 
ana had been the subject of contest between 
France and Spain in an early day, when 
the French claimed it as part of that terri 
tory discovered by Marquette and Henne 
pin, French explorers from the Canadian 
co intry, and the Spaniards as appertain 
ing to their conquest of Mexico. Spain 
had had undisputed possession and con 
trol of it for many years prior to 1803, and 
about a year before the treaty between 
France the United had 
ceded it to France 

The city of New Orleans, about one hun 
dred and tive 
the Mississippi River, had become a place 


and States she 


miles above the mouth of 
of much importance by reason of its con 
trol,in the hands of Spain, of the naviga 
tion of that 
people ot the United States living east 


river, and the interests of the 
of the Mississippi in that navigation was 
very large Meanw hile we purchased all 
that was called the Louisiana country, by 


which the United States obtained entire 


» control of both sides of the Mississippi 


River to its mouth 
Of course at that early day there was 

» very little settlement of white people west 
of the river. The only point of any note 
1 to which that phrase can be applied was 
St. Louis, situated about twenty miles be 
low the confluence of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. During all the period of 
» this controversy and of the transfers of 
the 


the country embraced Louisiana 
that 


tuting the State of Iowa was in the undis 


in 


Purchase, portion of now consti 


nd Brothers Ali rights reserved 
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ed Ind s Phe names of these tribe 
ei! I US, a l \ oO no Set 1 lo 

( ( | aa Lhenmise es il 

( C cu hes rat or Live 
is } CSS Il oO have l imed 
‘ ‘ ‘ ti a 

) t rt on 

[he 5 ae ‘ ts hame rom. tlie 
© |} ! is the lo i tribe Much 
irhnihg il least resear« has een 
usted the attempt to show the orthog 
rap aehinition of this word among 
¢ Indians themselves While Wash 
ington Irvine Wilh the license aliowabie 
to an imaginative writer, states that the 
meaning of the word is ** beautiful,” and 
recounts the cident by which that phrase 
iS rst applied to the country, saving 
it the tribe who in their wanderings 
arrived at the highest point in the lowa 


prairies, LOOKING Over Lhe Vast € xpanse ol 
country uninterrupted DV hilis Or swamps 


tarily uttered the word ** lowa 


meaning beautiful.” But probably a 
better authority for the meaning of the 
vord was Mr. Antoine Le Claire, a half 
reed of the * pac and ‘* Fox nations, 


vho always asserted humorously that he 
was the first white man born in lowa 
though his mother was an Indian He 
was employed for many years by the 
United States as an interpreter in their 
dealings with the various Indian tribes 


His detinition of the vord was, ‘* Here is 


the spot this Ss the pl ice Lo dwell in 
peace It Is very Ceé rtain, however, that 
the name of the State and the name of one 


of its secondary rivers, running through 
i large part of the centre of the State, is 
derived from the name of the tribe 

The earliest settlements made by any 
white persons within the limits of this 
region were on the Miss SSIppl River, one 
in the northern part, the other in the 
southern part. Julian Dubuque, who was 
cs 


ana e of Canada, and who had follow 


ed a French emigration from Canada into 
the Northwestern Territory to Prairie du 
Chien, where the United States had estab 
lished a military post on the east bank of 
the river, obtained permission of the Fox 
Indians about 1788 to work mines of lead 
which had been discovered at a _ point 
where is now the city of Dubuque On the 
opposite side of the river, in what is now 
the State of Illinois, valuable lead mines 
had peen discovered about twelve mies 


; 


east of Dubuque. And thecity of Galena, 


eriving its name from the ore 

i oS found, Has been DuLlll up 
mining mterests there developer 
corresponding Wines worked and 


shed by Dub ique alter their d 


became the nucieus of the rst set 
i hat is now the State of lo 
}? ege granted him by the lh 
is contirmed by the Spanish Go 


Carondelet, and Dubuque spent 


lh muninge@® and trade at that pon 
his death in the vear 1810 

\t a point on the Mississippi | 
about twelve or fifteen miles nort] 
southern boundary of the State of | 
vhere is now the town of Montrose, j 


county of Lee, Louis Honoré Tesso 


tablished a trading post It will be 
ceived that both of these points of « 


settlements within the boundaries of |] 


were by Frenchmen, and were on the 
sissippi River some two hundred 
apart, and were in the latter part o 
last century, before any organized « 
government, such aS Spain might 
pretended to assert, was established 

The country remained under the a 
control of various tribes of Indiar s.n 
ly the Saes and Foxes, until the peri: 
the celebrated Black Hawk war in 1 
This war grew out of controversies 
tween the chiefs of the Sac and Fox 
tions, led by Black Hawk, and white 
ple on the Lllinois side of the river, a 
the construction and validity of a tre 
made between the United States and th: 
Indians for the occupation of lands 
the settlers 

As the white people began to settle 
the country which it was supposed 
obtained by that treaty (of 1828), the 
came in contact with the Indians, who rr 
fused to give up their lands. This resu 
ed ina bloody war, carried on on the I) 
nois side of the river by the Indians, w} 
mainly crossed over from the Iowa sid 
or near Rock Island to assist their bret 
ren in Illinois. The result of that w 


was the utter subjugation of the tribes,a 
a new treaty, made in 1832, by which thi 
ceded to the United States the larger pal 
of what is now the State of Iowa At 
other result of this war was that Blac 
Hawk, the great warrior and princip 
chief of the Sae and Fox tribes, was d: 
posed by order of the government of the 
United States, and Keokuk, a subordinaté 


chief who had opposed the action of thi 
Indians, was made principal chief of the 
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renerosity displayed by the Congress of 


THE 





STATE 





At the place on the Mississippi 


here Keokuk had his home, a city 


n of sixteen or eighteen thousand 
yn, Which bears his name, and in 
of his friendship and service to 

ted States the people of that city 
ecently erected a monument, which 
one of the handsomest publie parks 
state 


the ratification of this treaty of 


ise the Western pioneers began to 
settlements in the country, and a 
of eivilized government was estab 

rv attaching the few people that 
rst in the country west of the Mis 

River to the Territory of Michigan 
In 1837 the Terri 


ol Wisconsin was or 


1d1c il purposes 
ran zed by an 
Congress, and ineluded the region 
of the Mississippi River of which 
Was a part; and the first Legislature 
is new Territory was held at Burling 
yn the west bank of that river, in the 
ern part of what is now the State of 
In the next year, 1838, Lowa was 
stituted a separate Territory, and the 
of government established at Burlipg 
There were also, about this time, 


} 


le of pub 


l-otiees established for the sa 


ids, and survevs were made of 


, these 


S preparatory to such sales 
These sales were by law first made at 
ec auction—any person having means 
do so being at liberty to bid for any 
ds of the government subject to sale 


iat time There did not exist then 


of those statutes afterward passed by 
gress by which the first settler upon 
public lands was protected by prior 
of right in making this purchase. Nor 
is there any protection for the build 


os, fences, and other improvemenis 
ide upon the soil by the labor of the 
tual settler. It was only in 1842 that 
mgress for the first time passed a law 
lich was the beginning of that wise and 
itary system since come to be known 
the ** pre-emption laws of the United 
ites,’ which granted to a man who set 
ed upon and cultivated any land of the 
nited States a priority of purchase, ata 
xed price, under proper circumstances 
It cannot properly be omitted, in any 
ttempt to give an account of the progress 
the State of Iowa from the organized 
Territory of 40,000 people to a State with 
t population of 2,000,000, to advert to the 


¢ 


ie United States in granting its lands to 





OF 








IOWA 








States for various purposes of public use 

of charitv. of education. and of internal 
improvements 

One of the earliest of these magnificent 
cifts was the donation to the then Territo 
rv of lowa of alternate sections of public 
lands for five miles on each side of the 
Des Moines River for the 


of the navigation of that river by slack 


Improvement 


water. Under this statute 322,392 acres 
of land have been certified to the State. 
It is true that, so far as regards locking 


ai 
and damming smaller streams is con- 


cerned, the suggestion seems to have 
proved a failure 
of money But while this 


after a vast expenditure 
vas the pre- 
vailing idea, and while Iowa was in a state 
of Territorial organization, the Congress 
of the United States made the donation 
W he li we 
that the Des Moines River runs through 
the entire length of the State of 


from its northwest to its southeast corner, 


above referred to. consider 


lowa. 


and that the lands through which it runs 
were then, and are to this day, as fine a 
body of rich soil as any in the world, the 
generosity of the grant cannot be ques 
tioned. 
the grants of land made by Congress for 


lowa has also shared largely in 
railroad purposes Not to consume our 
space by minute descriptions of these 
grants, it will suffice to say that four roads 
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across the State of lowa from east to west 
from the Mississippi to the Missouri Riv 
er, had each the same orant of every al 
ternate section within five miles on each 


side of its line, to aid in its construction 
And to these, with other railroads in the 
State, Congress has riven an aggregate ol 


1,708,400 acres of land of similar qual 
ity It may be safely said that the rapid 
growth of the State in wealth and in pop 
ilation is largely due to the construction 
of these roads, and would otherwise have 
been delayed for a period of time which 
can only be conjectured 

This control and conduct of the sales 
of the publ ec lands introduced into the 
history of Lowa two of its early men of 
influence and distinetion One of these 
was the Hon (reorge W Jones, who, 
while living in the State of Wisconsin, 
Was for many vears Surveyor General 
of the district of public lands which 
included Iowa, and who supervised the 
vrovernment surveys of these lands The 
other was Augustus Cwsar Dodge, who, it 
s believed, was the first land-officer ap 
pointe d to conduct sales of these lands in 
the Iowa district; and he and General 
Jones were the first Senators of the State 
in the Congress of the United States 

General Wallace Jones was 
born in Vincennes, Indiana, April 12, 1804 
His earliest introduction to lowa was in 


(r,eorge 


connection with the mining busiy 
the region of Dub que, vhere he 
the first reverberating furnace 
State, and where he was the first 

a store for mercantile business 

an aide to General Dodge, and t 
active part in the Black Hawk 

Was appointed DN President B 

in 1860 as Minister to Bogota. in s 
America, from which place, afte 
breaking out of the recent civil wa 
autumn of 1861, he was reealled H 
since resided in Dubuque, where 
lives, at the advanced age of ei 
years held in honorable esteem b 
neighbors and by the citizens of th 
vhich he so long and so faithfully se 

General Jones occupied a prom 
position in the Senate of the United S 
during the twelve vears of his s« 
ler He was unwearied in his ¢ 
at serving his State and promoting 
terests of its citizens In obtaining ay 
priations for publie buildings, in se 
land grants which we have already 
tioned, in establishing a weneral syste 
liberal donations for public purposs 
the efforts to Improve the navigat 
the Mississippi River, and in ways too 
merous, though important, to be re 
here, he proved himself a valuabl 
faithful publie servant He was se 
to Mr Cilley, of New Hampshire, in 
infortunate duel with Mr. Graves, of Ke 
tueky, which resulted in the death up 
the ground of the former. 

Augustus Cewsar Dodge was born at $ 
Genevieve, Missouri, on January 2, 1812 
He was the son of General Henry Dode 
a great Indian fighter of the Northwes 
who took a most efficient part in the Bla 
Hawk war, in which also his son Augus 
tus served in a minor capacity. M 
Dodge was raised in his father’s family 
in northern Illinois and Wisconsin 
family, like many others, being gathered 
around the lead mines found at Galena 
When the sale of pub 
lands in Lowa required the establishim« 


and Dubuque 


of offices for that purpose, one was lo 
cated at Dubuque and another at Bu 
lington at the same time. In 1838 M: 
Dodge was appointed by President Vai 
Buren register of the land-office at the 
latter place, and he then removed to that 
town, which became his home for thie rest 


of his life. Inthe summer of 1840 he was 


elected Delegate to Congress from Iowa 


On the 2d day of September Mr. Dodge 














THE STATE 





his seat in the seventh 


Twenty 


ess, then convened in an extra ses 


ind on the 7th of December he wel 


his father to a seat by his side as 
elegate from the rerritory of Wis 
It also occurred, very singular 


it the father and son afterward 


together in the Congress of the 

{ States as Senators, the one from 
State of Wiseonsin and the other 
1e State ol lo Va \ugustus Dodge 
ied by re-elections to serve as Dele 

rv the Territory of lowa from that 
intil its admission as a State into 
Union, December 28, 1846 The ser 
of General Dodge as Senator con 
ed from the 26th of December, 1848 


Mareh 4, 
exciting 


IS55 This period COV 


the 


admission of 


the incidents ot con 


n 1850 concerning the 


States created out of the 


territory 
Mexico, and on this Sub 


uS DY 


Senator, though strone in his 
ocratic sentiments, followed general 


ie lead of Mr And 


it Kansas-Nebraska struggle 


Benton in the 


of 1854 


sided with Mr. Douglas in the passage 


vhat has been since known as the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill.” The effect in 
1 of the passage of this bill was the 
r overthrow of the Democratic party, 
ch had, since the organization of the 
lerritory, been under the control and 


idership of General Jones and General 
Dodge. 
General Dodge was, on the 8th of Feb 


ary, 1855, appointed by President Pierce 


Minister to the court of Spain He dis 
iarged faithfully and ereditably the 
ties of that high position He died at 

Burlington, November 20, 1883 
[It is proper also in this connection to 


revert to the first Delegate who represent 
ed the Territory of lowa in the Congress 
of the United States. WwW. W. 


Chapman, a Clarksburg, Vir 


This was 
native of 


nia, where he was born in August, 1808, 


and who is now living, at the age of eigh 


ty years, in vigorous health, me ntal and 
bodily, in the State of Oregon 

A distinguished Kentuckian, Jolin 
Chambers, was made Governor of the 


lerritory of Lowa by President Harrison 
1841. He was of 


New Jersey in 1779 f 


born in the State 
W hile 
the Territory his success in managing the 
the with the Ind 
1ans Was very great. retirement 


in 
(vovernor ol 
of 


relations country 


On his 


from public service Governor Chambers 


OF 





advanced age, on the 








IOWA 








=. 


CHAPMAN 


irned to his home in Ke ntucky, where 


ret 


he died be loved by every one at an 


Yist of Se ptember, 
1852 
The 


population, 


growth of the State of Iowa in 


th, 


of high civilization and prosperity, 


in wea and in all elements 


from 
he period of its admission into the Union, 


or rather from its o1 


ganization as a Terri 
Kor a 


tory, is almost unparalleled pe- 
riod of twenty years, from 1840 to 1860, 
probably no State ever exceeded that of 
lowa in the rapidity of its increase. If 


another short pe riod, from the 


1850 to the census of 1870, and 


you take 
census ot 
time of the 


| 
is included the 


atio ot 1 


consider that th 
ie growth 
onder! il, The 


1 1 
both 


civil war, the 1 


and absolute increase 1s 


census of 1840 represents the Territory of 


Iowa as having 43,112 souls, and that of 
1850 gave her 192,214 At this latter pe 
riod she was the twenty-seventh State in 
the seale of population; and in 1860, num 
bering 674,913. she was the twentieth In 


1870, with a population of 1,194,020, she 


eleventh. 


was tne 


It onlv remains to add that by the cen 
sus of 1880 she was tenth in the Union 
with a population of 1,624,615. And the 
State of Michig un, Which was ninth and 
Kentucky, which was eighth, had only 
eight or ten thousand more than the State 


of lowa 
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JOHN CHAMBERS 


There are no means at hand of ascer 
taining with precision the present popu 
lation of the State, but laking such evi 
dence as there Is, lt may safely be estima 
ted that it Is m excess of 1,850,000, and 
that the census of 1890 will show that 
ovel 2,000,000 — of people inhabit Liie 
State of lowa This growth is the more 
remarkable because it was unaided by 
any adventitious circumstances. It was 


the regular overflow of the population 


from the States east and southeast of 
lowa Like all new Northern or Free 
States bordering upon the Southern or 


+ ] ] 
miave States, and 


especially like Indiana 
and Illinois, lowa received large acces 


sions to her population from these bor 


dering States, and especially from Ken 
tucky, Missouri, Virginia, and Tennessee 

There ere hn the early days of lowa 
very tew men ol wealth, and still fewer 
who had ny surpl is capital to aid them 
seives or their neighbors In the eculitiva 
tion of the soil And even to this day 
though a very prosperous State in many 
respects, there are few if any individuals 


in the State entitled to be ealled rich on 
wealthy, and there are no creat organiza 
tions of banks or other associations with 
large surplus means 

There were, during this period of growth, 


no large « ities, nor are there now, to which 


population WV as attracted, and which swell 


ed the aggregate census of the State. If 


it be a misfortune, which may be dk 
to lowa that she has no St. Lou 
Chicago, nor even cities to compare 
Omaha, with Denver, with St. Pa 


Minneapolis, in States much youl 


is one to which she must subn 


the largest city in the State, the 


its official government, the city « 
Moines, does not perhaps at the pi 
day number 40,000 population \ 
periods or the rapid progress to 

we have heretofore referred, sonx 

or four towns on the Mississippi | 
struggled up in IS6O to populations 

ing from twelve to twenty thous 
These were Dubuque, Davenport, Bur 
ton, and Keokuk; but it must be cone: 
that while the growth of the interi 
the State has displayed such wonde 
rapidity, these towns seem to have att 
ed almost a stationary position at 


} 1 


the beginning of the recent civil wai 
The State of Iowa is now and al 
has been essentially an agricultural Sta 
There are few manufacturing estab 
ments within its boundaries, althou 
struggles have been made to esta 
them; and while in some instances a 
tial suecess has followed, it cannot be s 
that these amounted to much. “The. 
of interest for the loan of money wi 
could be had in lowa up to the closs 
the civil war was largely in excess 
that which could be profitably used 
those engaged in manufacturing | 
ease With which pe rsons Who were cdepe ! 
ent upon their own labor for the sup 


of themselves and families could sec 





in lowa land sufficient to support 
family in comfort. with prospects ol 
creasing wealth and happiness, created 
source of competition for the labor neces 
sary to carry on manufacturing establis 
ments which almost forbade the attem} 
These conditions are now rapidly ch 
ging, and it may be hoped that our infar 
manufactures will be more successful 
Nor should it be a matter of surpris 


that the present population of lowa shoul 


© mainly a population of farmers; f 
no country exists upon the face of 


vlobe where the soil is at once so fertile 


sO cheap, and the climate so favorable 


We hazard nothing in saying that th: 


55.000 square miles, or the $5.000.000 o 


acres, of land constituting the area ¢« 
this State has no equal in capacity for 
profitable cultivation, for salubrity of eli 


mate, for variety of productions, and for 

















to make up a hay 


THE 


ited community, wh 


STATE 





pV, & Pros 


wd conte! Ost 
,.and support grow out of the cult 
7 fthe soil. In other word tma 
e doubted whether any « il or po 
IDGaLVISION ol Live SP itd ol is ti 
nearly similar extent of surface 
le of supporting a heavier popu 
in the State of lowa It is dest 
f deserts, of swamps, of mountains 
i Intertere ith this purpose 
und, though aimost exclusively 
r rv Vhich ve mean lara Dod les 
thout trees, produces the richest 
native grass, on which herds of 
crow and fatten for the market 
ventiy undulating, and nowhere pre 
s any large tracts of flat or undrain 
There are several rivers which 
through the State into the Missis 
and Missouri of such size as to fur 
umple drainage of the earth’s sur 


and water for all needed 
ynn@ these are the Des 
s from the northwestern ce 


purposes 


Moines, which 


yrner of the 


e to the Mississippi River at the south 
tern corner, a distance of more than 
miles, which, until railroads super 
d its use, was navigated by steam 
its for 150 miles The lowa River 
i the Cedar are also very considerable 
eams in the interior of the State. At 


point in the midst of the 





prairies Tar 


est from a river a well dug down into 
e soil from ten to fifteen feet always 
lies sufficient water of the purest 
ity And though wood and timber 
re scarce, there was sufficient for the 
sof early settlement: and beds of fine 
il, underlying the surface of one-third 
ind perhaps one-half of the State, render 
s scarcity of wood immaterial for pur 
ses of fuel 
Che forty-second paral Ll north latitude 
ns almost through the centre of the 
state of Lowa, and the climate of the State 


very similar to that of Indi: 


ina and Illi 


io1s east of it West of it. if vou go 150 

les from the Missouri Rive he coun 
trv where, for want of rain, the land is 
nprofitable for cultivation, begin And 
is you go farther west t ecomeS ALLO 
gether impossible to cultivate it without 
rrigation 

The lowa climate and the nature of the 
soil are propitious for as great variety ol 
the fruits of the earth as any part of the 


vorld The cereals which it 


are wheat and 1 


abundance 





produces in 


ye and oats 





LOW A 


and hh im-corn md in the reports o 
t census of ISSO it : ind it lo 
produced in that vear 31,154,205 she 
of nea mtuill ile! is been re ed 
to be the t ra State " e Unior ! re 
gard to the q { oO eat produced 
Perhaps the most imp crop, next 
I t oh 
to lhe { it ot rie cornu | ini 
mais lo 1 the ta ier turns | Llen 
tion successtul ive catti und hoes ire 
horses Sheep do not seem to thrive very 
well in lowa, owing to the want of moun 





JAMES 


W RIMES 


oa] 7 ] 
veneral level 


of 


lmstances 


tain-sides, to the surface 


the eountry to other ere 


ana 


As in most new countries Vest, hog-rais 
Ing Was lh I it ‘ il ( i S Lhe most prokt 
bie yUSIN S OL thie nel The ani 
mat which is ted f t to be fatted 
for market, on Indian-corn, is in fact the 
means of converting that article into 
baeon, lard, and po Gradually this 
usiness, originally predominant in Ken 
tucky Indiana, and the States near to 
Cincinnati, which for vears was the creat 
market where the how was bought and 
S vuchtered and ¢o rted ito the prod 
uk mentioned, has receded farther west 

MO aiso Lhe rails ol beet cattle \ ch 
intil verv recent] iS one of the most 
prot ibie pursuits ih lo i DY reason O 
the vast unoccupied meadows of natural 
prairie grass on hich the ere fed and 


fattened without much expe nse, has y ield 
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ed to the successful cultivation of the so 

OV \ ich these prairies have been convert 
ed into | ds of corn and wheat and other 
orain md adevoted to the prod iction ol 
potatoe wnd Truits, so that the cattie busi 
ness has been irgely transferred to the 
wild regions of the Territories bordering 


tocky Mountains 


These are not indications of decaying 


prosperity uit thev are the necessary re 
sults in increased population and the 
cultivation of the earth in the production 
of more protitable crops This soil and 
< il i “also ery ivorable to fruits 
the apple, the cherry, the pear, the straw 
Der I ispver ill of Vi Ih ir'¢ 
successfully raised throughout the entire 
State And the records of agricultura 
expositions show that lowa rivals many 
Ot the best OL the Stl ites in the production 
of the apple, both in regard to its quality 
ind its quantity In this growth of the 


State an element hard to be computed, but 


easily appreciated by one who has trav 


elled through it at periods of twenty-five 
years apart, is Lhe 1ncreast d comfort, beau 
tv, and salubrity of the homes of the peo 
ple H indsome houses, sometimes ex 
pensive, well painted, well ventilated 
with barns rivalling those of Pennsylvania 
in service and extent, gardens in which 


the vegetables for the table and the flow 


ers wh 1 decorate the homestead are cul 
tivated with success, present themselves 
now w re rmerir ie turf cabin or thie 
slight effort to make a house which would 
pass 1 the land-oflice for a lawful set 
tlement was only to be seen 

The condition of these farmers has been 
very much improved financially by the 
cheapness oO money growing out of its 
rrea crease in the United States since 
the term i mm OF the eis var Phi 
money which the farmer, fifteen or twen 
ty veal io, for the purpose of improv 
Ine Ss land OULaGING His Nousé and 


stocking his farm, had to borrow at the 


rate of ten and twelve per cent. per an 


num, he has been enabled to obtain and 


pay off, if not wholly, in part, by the pro 


ductions of iis farm, and by the use of 
industrv and economy Or if not entire 
vy free of this debt, he can now borrow 
the same money at six per cent., with in 


creased prospects of rapidly discharging 


t t would be difficult to find in any 
equal number of farmers to those living 


n the State of lowa a more prosperous, 


happy, and contented population 


The system of education of Iowa 
has been a matter of earnest att 
since the Territorial government 


nized, may be considers d unde rt 


pects the common-school syste ma 
collegiate svstem The liberality « 
gress in granting lands for the pum 


of edueation in all Western States 


the soil primarily belonged to the 
ment cannot be too highiv comm 


tion to grants like 500,0( 


lishing of a univer 


In adqal 
to aid in the estab 
Congress granted later to each State 
Union a large amount for the esta 
ment of an agricultural colleg 
provision in the act for the admissi 
the State of Iowa gave to her five 
at 1 of all sales bY the | hited State 
the public lands within the State. to 
the university But there was the o 
est gift of all in the provision in thes 
act that the sixteenth and thirty Sixt 
tions of every township of the public 
should be appropriated forthe purpose 
common schools, under the s ipervisio 
the State In some respects perhaps 
State has not managed these various 2) 
In the way to realize the highest am 
of money and the greatest benefits for 
cause of education. But the State he 
has supplemented these gifts with con 
butions of her own, and with taxes le 


on the people of each loeality for the s 
port oft schools so that these contri 
tions and provisions have created a 

tem by which every child in the State 


} 


lowa, from the age of six to sixteen vear 





may pass six to eight months of each year 
of his life in attendance on school wit} 
out charge 
The rigid enforcement of this Syste 
has dotted the whole surface of the Stat: 
I comfortable school houses An 
hile, pe rhaps, teachers are not paid vel 

compensatory salaries, and therefore ar¢ 
not al wavs the most capable for the busi 
ness, vel as a system calculated to edu 
cate every human being in the State uy 
to a certain degree of attainment, it is dif 
ficult to see how it could be much in 
proved One of the incidents of this sys 
tem is that most of the teachers are f 
males, to whom the compensation 1s quite 
a blessing, who are generally better adapt 
ed to the education and training of chi 
dren in their early youth than men, and 
who have, in the State of Iowa at least 
done credit to the sex by their skill, their 


diligence, and cood conduct 
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] 
Ol 


purpose of this seh svstem W 


he 


of an English edueation 


as 
lv to educate t vouth in the ele 


reading, 





arithmetic, orthography, geog 


In 


ra 


f the 


rammar, history some oO 





ties 


of 


OF 








IOWA 





lowa has suffered 


n common wit 
nearly all the Western States. and per 
haps some of the Eastern States. by the 
etforts to create a college in every town 

inv size, and for every r ious de 
= 





WILLIAM 


re ambitious towns and cities there has 


n engrafted upon this, and paid for 
1m the same source, what is often called 

high-school or grammar-school, in 
ch are taught in addition to the sub 
ts just mentioned, the dead languages 
ten Latin, sometimes Greek, and Ger 
in and French These high-schools 
the larger cities are t 


LO some extent the 


jnivalents of lower grades of colleges 
d no doubt better edueation is fre 
iently obtained in them than ean be had 
poorly endowed and struggling col 
eges, which perhaps shou d never have 


It is 


a or 


en started however, becoming a 


iestion and ive one the State, 


in 
not 
spirit and purpose found in 
intended 
understand | 


hether these high-schools are 


il 


a V1O 


on of the 


ie Statutes, which were to es 


tablish what we rv the words 


i ‘‘common-school svstem 


In regard to the other class of educa 


colleges and universi 


tional institutions 


B 





ALLISON 


nomination, as well as the college and 
university established by the State There 


is no more unfortunate delusion than that 


1 1 1 : 
Ww hich possesses some men who desire to 


leave their property at their death to char 
itable and benevolent instit 


itions than to 


devise a sum for the creation of a coll re. 


the amount of which w barely suffice to 
erect the first building necessary for such 
institutions, leaving the support of the 
professors, the establishment of scholar 


StLIDS, the purchase of laboratories clobes, 
and maps, necessary to the conducting of 
an col eo to chance or to solicitation 


or to any of the means which may be sup 


pose d to supply the se necessities of colle ot 


] 


addition to colleges thus projected 


1imost every Ch tian denomination 


the State « 


ri in 
f Iowa has attempted to estab 


And the Methodists 
lization 


lish one of its ow n 


the early pioneers of ci\ and re 


ligion, possessing the largest membership 
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of any Christian Chureh in the State, 
have thought it necessary to attempt the 
establishment of a college for each of its 
four Conferences The result of this has 
been, in the State of Iowa, that the efforts 


ot the fri nds ot ti eral ed ication have 


been divided and paral y ed rhe eo 
leves are unable to give salaries sufficient 
to command the services of compete 


professors; none of them have the philo 
sophical ipparatus which should be pro 
vided: all of them are struggling ineffi 
ciently, with one or two exceptions The 
Congregationalists have in ‘* Cornell Un 
versity at Grinnell, a fairly suecessfu 
college lowa State | hniversity atlowa 
Citv, has not been without reasonable en 
aowments oy the proceeds of lands 


riven 


by the Federal government and by some 
contributions trom the State treasury, 
but has not been very fortunate in the 
manner in which it has been conducted 
by the trustees appointed by the State 

It is now, however, placed upon a foot 
ing which promises suecess, and with a 
new and efficient President Schaefer ind 


with the confidence of the public, with an 





efficient medical department and a still 
more successful law department, it may 
be said to be fairly deserving the name ol 


“university 


The agricultural colles 
ganized by the State five 
years ago, ana supported 
proceeds Trom the sale 
donated by the governme 
ho cle veloped reat cap 
instruction nh agriculitura 
and science, either because } 
ficient system of instruct 
been devised, or because 
testine controversies amo! 
trustees, presidents, and proft 
have retarded its growth an 
structed its usefulness. The 
circumstance has been a so 
of regret to all who are inter 
in the institution 

With regard to religion in 
State of Lowa, we have alr 
stated that the Methodists 
quite numerous, having four s 
arate Conferences in the St 
The other forms of the Protest 
religions, as the Baptists, the P 
byterians, the Congregationa 
and Episcopalians, have 
numbers in about the order 
which the denominations ar 


named. The Catholics, as might be 


ferred from the absence of a large « 
population, are not aS numerous As Ih ¢ 
er States The numbers of the chu 
membership of each denomination, wl 
cannot be here given, make the State 
marked one for its religious charact 
And as might be supposed from 1 
sources Trom whence its population came 
and the advantages for education whi 
it has had for now nearly fifty years 
population is a highly moral and edueat 
one 

With regard to its material prosperit 
its wealth, and the extent of the cultiy 
tion of the soil and the profitable pro 
icts of that Soll, In place of any spec 
statistics in regard to the various class 
into which the wealth of the State may 
divided and its producing capacity es 


mated, we will give, as the best gene 


indication of all this, a statement of 
number of miles of railroad within tl 


state completed and in profitable < 


per 


tion 
This statement, with a comparison wit 
other States, is taken from a statistical a 


count for the year 1882. In that yea 
Iowa had 6113 miles of completed rai 


road. The four States which exceeded he) 
in the number of miles within their bor 














THE 





vere Illinois, 8326 miles: Pennsvy] 


6664 





6690 miles; Ohio miles: and 


York 


wdoms of Europe, inelud ne Great 


6279 miles. Of the five prinei 


and Ireland, the number of miles 


for the same year in the same table 

xv Germany, 22.563: Great Britain 
lreland, 18,186; France, 17,027: Rus 
14,067 Austria and Hun 

11.738 To make striking 


progress of the 


onderful 
of Iowa,as shown by these 
es, it may be stated that in 
vitha population of 192.000, 
a mile of 
n the State In 
opulation of 1,624,615, there 


LWwo vears later, 61138 miles 


railro id 


ISSO. with 


Lt 


was not 


lroad in actual use 

\t this latter period she was 
fifth in the 
er of 


Union in the 
miles of railroad in 
euse. And only tive of the 
tkingdoms of Europe exceed 


When we 


these roads are all 


er in this respect 
sider that 
now at 


ning a profit on the 


of construction, at a period 
en that construction cost near 
vice as much as it would now, 
that the State itself prod ces 
little for transportation which 


iot the growth of the soil, 


s e estimate may be made of 
State in that 
and of the industry of her 
pulation 

tuation of Iowa with regard to its 
as favorable as that 


Her public 


Thes 


iunces is probably 
iny State in the Union 
bonds does not amount 


And this would 


as funded in 
» §300.000 lone since 


ve been paid off but for the fact that it 


is created at a time when a high rate of 


terest Was necessary the loan. 
all these bonds bear eig 


to secure 
ht per cent. in 
York, 
to accept the par value 


the State 


rest, payable in the city of New 

holders refuse 
the bonds not vet due, and 
is not felt 
a premium, as the government of the 


ted States is 


inclined to purchase them 
doing in regard to its 
nas Something of a drawback on this 
ancial condition of the State exists in 

amount of 


indebtedness of counties 


nd cities, contracted mainly to aid in 
construction of railroads 


This sketch of the State would be very 





STATE 











necomplete without some reference to the 
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part which she played in i¢ 1 wal 
which we still eall reeent, 1 ough over 
twenty years have elapsed since Its close 

» State sent into the actual service of 
that war, from its beginning in April, 1861 
to its close in 1865, 76.42 soldiers Of 


these, all except the First Regiment wer 


{ 


enlisted for three years or for the duration 


less than three 


ir, if that should be 


This F 


of the w: 
years irst Regiment was hastily 


called out for ninety day 


s’ service by the 
battle of 


Cc ymmander 


Governor, and took part in the 
Wilson’s Creek, at which the 
of the Federal force, General Lyon, was 
at the ] 


colonel 


killed, while marehing head of the 


lowa regiment, whose was too ill 


to be on the field of battle 
At the time 


was recognized by Congress, and the 


vhen the existence of the 


war 


President made his first call for troops, 


Iowa had two Repress ntatives in the Low 
er House of Congress, both of whom came 
made colonels of lowa 
the halls of 
for that purpose and serving through to 
the end of the war. 


Curtis, of Keokuk, and General Vandever, 


home and were 


regiments, leaving Congress 


These were General 


of Dubuque, the latter of whom is now, 
a member 
of the same body, from the State of Cali 


at the age of seventy-one years, 
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fornia Of the part which the State of 
[owa and her gallant soldiers took in this 
bloody struggle it is impossible, within the 
limits of this article, to speak at any length 
Their bodies were strewn upon every bat 
tle-field of the war, from Wilson’s Creek 
and Donelson and Shiloh to its close by 
the capture of General Johnston's army in 
North Carolina 

It would be 


special 


for 
invidious 


Lp ssible to select 


mention, without an 
distinction, and 
of this 


covered with 


within the narrow range 


article, those whose names are 


glory, many of whom died 
upon the field of battle or while in service 
in the army With regard to those who 
occupied positions in civil life during this 
eventful period, and indeed from the peri 
od anterior to this by SIX or eight years, 
when the subject of controversy which led 
to the war was ripening to the issue which 
terminated in that event, we 


the 


cannot omit 


to speak of several of most distin 
guished 

Mr. James W. Grimes, placing himself 
at the head of the party which made the 
issue in 1854 on the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise by the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
led it to a 


own 


of Congress, victory which 


included his election as Governor. 
Governor Grimes came to Iowa from the 
After the elee 


tion of 1854, and indeed during that elee 


State of New Hampshire 


tion, he took the leadership of what after 
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ward became the Republican party 
State. From 1854 to 1858 he was 
and judicious Governor, a careful co 
ator of all the best interests of the S 
and when, upon the expiration of Ge 
Jones's term of service and his retire 
from the Senate of the United States. ( 
ernor Grimes was elected by the Leg 
ture to fill his place, it was recogni 
once as the necessary result of his st 
ing with his party and of his abilit 
a statesman His service as chairn 
Naval Affairs 


value to the nation 
men d ring the period of the 


the Committee on 


the cvreatest 
during the enactment of what are « 
the 


reconstruction 
o the 
Constitution, exercised a more potent 


measures” of ( 


oress 


including amendments of 
favorable influence than Senator Gr 
Cool, clear-headed, sagacious, his opi 
was often solicited and always listened 
with great His indep 


of spirit and his profound stat 


consideration 
dence 
manship were strongly evidenced in 
vote for the acquittal of President J: 
son at the Impeachment trial. Some 


vears after this trial was over, Gov« 


Grimes, whose health had failed so a 
render him unable to attend to his d 
in the left pu 
life; and after a short trip to Europe 
turning to 


Senate, resigned, and 


Burlington 
died of the paralysis from which he 


his home in 
been suffering for three or four years 


may be doubted whether any man 
ever possessed the confidence and respe 
of the people of lowa more unreserved 
than Governor Grimes. 

The Legislature of the State which w 
elected at the time that Grimes was elect: 
Governor, elected the Hon. James Har 
as Senator to succeed General Dodge M 
Harlan, a native of Indiana, migrated 
lowa during the Territorial 
existence 


Stage ol 
He served in the Senate 
the United States until March 4, 1873, 
the exception of a short period when 
was Secretary of the Interior under Pr 
sident Johnson. 

Mr. Harlan’s services, like Mr. Grimes 
during this period of the war and of 1 
construction, were by his colleagues a1 
by the country appreciated very high! 
Since his retirement from the Senate | 
has held the office of president of tl 
commission for distributing the award o! 
the arbitration in regard to the Alabama 
claims, in which he has given universa 
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vction He is now living in retire 
it Mount Pleasant, Iowa, in a lonely 


] 
be 


is wife and children, except one, 
iead 
iother distinguished man of civil life, 
v of this period, but whose services 
been since continued, is the Hon. J. 


Mr 


political worker in the can 


,asson., Kasson 
efficient 
which led to the election of Mr 


n 1860 


was ah active 
Lin 
He was made First Assist 
under the Hon. 
uir, and in that capacity, 


Postmaster-General 
Bl: 


virtue of his experience in that po 


vomery 


he was appointed our representa 
to the K 
lished 


conference which 


of 


bis services 


lropean 
the system international 


stave where 


invalu 
He was, during the war, elected to 
United 
Congressional district of lowa which 
He 


ved in that capacity during a large part 


were 


Congress of the States from 


cludes the capital of the State 
the war and during the closing scenes 
ie “reconstruction measures,” and af 
a year or two of retirement was made 
ister to Austria, which place he filled 
He has since that time 
of One of 


s more recent p iblic serviees was two 


th distinetion, 


member Congress 


en a 
irs ago, as chairman of the organiza 
on which had charge of the celebration 
it Philadelphia on the 17th of September 
the centennial of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. He has 
recently been appointed by President Har 
rison one of the commissioners to the Ber 
lin Conference on the Samoan question. 
One other figure prominent during the 
ar, but in civil life, is that of Governor 
Kirkwood, who migrated from the State 
of Ohio. Shortly after the formation of 
settled 
several terms of service in the State Legis 


the State he in Iowa, and after 
ature was Governor when the war broke 
1861. His efficient in 


raising and collecting troops, and devis- 


out in services 
ing means of clothing and equipment, se- 
cured for him the sobriquet of the * 
the State, having been 
the midst of the to 

with an overwhelming ma 


war 
Governor” of re 
elected in the 
office 

He has since served in the Senate 
of the United States, and as Secretary of 
the Interior by the appointment of Presi 
dent Garfield. He has now retired from 
public life, and is enjoying a well-de- 


war 
same 


jority. 


served rest, with a popularity not surpass 
ed among the citizens of the State. 
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Among the men of distinction of Iowa 
about the 
beginning of the war was one of the 


who entered the public service 
pre 
sent Senators, the Hon. James F. Wilson 
of 
Convention 
of 
General 5S 


a native Ohio He was a member of 
the Constitu 
he 


IS61 as one of the 


to amend 


ISA6 


the 


tion lowa in and succeeded 


R. Curtis in 
two members of Congress to which the 


State was entitled Afterward he was re 


elected, and served in the House of Repre 


sentatives until March 3, 1869. As amem 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, and 
of that 


years preceding the end of his service, he 


as 


chairman committee for several 


took a prominent part in the legislation 
in support of the war, and in the enact 
ment the 


The country 1s indebted to him for the 


of “reconstruction measures 
statutory provision which permitted n¢ 
gcroes to testify as witnesses in the courts 
of the United States, and which did away 
the regard 
to parties to the suit and persons inte! 


with rule of exclusion with 
ested in the event of the suit which had 
previously prevailed under the common 
law. <At the close of his term in March, 
1869, he was offered by General Grant, 
inauguration President, the 
of State | 


cab 
This he was compelled to decline 


on his as 


place of Secretary his 


inet. 


on account of the condition of his private 
affairs, which imperatively demanded his 
personal attention After 


remhaining in 


JAMES F. WILSON 
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private life, except as one of the board of 


directors of the Union Pacifie Railroad, 
he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States, December, 1883 He has since been 
re-elected, and has a full term of six years 
vet to serve Mr. Wilson has always been 
and is to-dav one of the strongest men 
pre sented by the State ol low a to the pub 
lic service, and has the unlimited conti 
dence of the voters of that State 


Another Senator who served as Repre 


sentative, and who is now serving in the 





GEORGE W. McCRARY 


Senate, is the Hon. William B. Allison, 
also a native of Ohio He was elected 
Representative to the Thirty - eighth, 
Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first 
Congresses, in which as an industrious 
and sagacious statesman he soon attained 
prominence, being for some years before 
he left that body chairman of the Com 
mittee on Appropriations. On March 4, 
1873, he took his seat as Senator, and has 
been twice re-elected. In the Senate he 
has for many years held the position of 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit 
tee, which, from the responsibility it im 
poses and the power it gives, has long been 
considered as the highest post of honor in 
that body after that of President of the 
Senate. The estimate which the people 
f Iowa and the publie generally place 
upon the services of Mr. Allison, and the 


confidence which he inspires amongst his 


friends and associates, cannot be 
strongly evinced than by the simple 
ment that at the recent Rep iblican ¢ 


vention forthe nomination of a 


un 
for the approaching election of Pres 
Mr. Allison was presented by his 
State with entire unanimity, an 
supported by suflicient votes of the 
States to make them amount to 99 a 
beginning of the contest 

During the war one man from | 
attained great distinction, and las 
been in the civil service of the nati 
high position. This is the Hon. W 
Belknap, the son of Major-General |] 
knap, of the war with Mexico an 
war of 1812. Residing at Keokuk, I 
at the outbreak of the war in the sp 
of 1861, he was appointed Major ¢ 
Fifteenth Regiment of lowa Volunte 


and took part, soon after the organizat 


of the regiment. in the battle of Sh 
April 6 and 7, 1862. From that perio 
the end of the war his services were n 
valuable, attracting the attention of 
country and of his superior officers | 
was rapidly promoted to Brigadier-G: 
eral and Brevet Major-General of the 
unteer army An act of distinguis 
gallantry on his part during one of 
battles around Atlanta cannot be lhe 
omitted The enemy, in attacking t 
barricades behind which General Belk 
and his troops were fighting, approach: 
so close that General Belknap react 
over and caught a major of the rebel arn 


DY his coat collar and dragged him 1s 





and made him a prisoner. At the clo 
of the war General Belknap was ma 

Collector of Internal Revenue for 1 

first district of Iowa, and while holding 
that position he was invited by Genera 
Grant to take the place of Secretary « 
War in his cabinet upon the death o 
General Rawlins. 

This position he occupied four or fi 
years, and in the administration of the af 
fairs of the army, which presented mai 
troublesome questions growing out of the 
dissolution of the army and the recon 
struction of that which remained, Genera 
Belknap was found most efficient. It 
true that in the House of Representatives 
articles of impeachment were preferred 
against him, charging him with improper 
conduct in the disposal of a sutlership o 
post-tradership in the army. He was 
however, acquitted on trial before the 
Senate, and has ever since retained the 




















ished confidence o 
ho knew him well and 


f 


st q ialified to juage ot 


erp iblic man of Iowa 


reputation Was made 


er Of his Cabinet DY 

t Haves upon its or 

i n This was the Hon 

W. McCrary, who after 

vears of distinguished 

in Congress, where he 

» be a leading member 

body, entered the cab 

Mr. Hayes as Secretary 

War, and remained there 
1 as appointed a Cir j 

t Judge of the United States 


after four or five vears 

ce, having a large fam 
d struggling with com 
ve poverty, he accepted 
eee 7 


ota railroad company 
e West to serve as its 
ney and counsellor, at a 
of $10,000 per annum, 
h he is now engaged. 
s thus that by a niggardly policy 


nsutticient salaries the best offices of 


country, especia ly its judicial offices 
ibandoned for the pursuits of private 

Another very remarkable illustra 
of this truth is that of Hon. J. F 
mn, Who, after serving in the State of 
.as judge of the local court, and then 


1 


s judge of the Supreme Court of the 


Siate, and afterward as Cireuit Judge for 


. ; . 
same circuit afterward oceupied by 


ve McCrary, also resigned in the 
ht of his usefulness and of his repu 
on as a great judge, and accepted the 
ice of professor in the Columbia Col 
law school in New York, and of 
insel and attorney for the Union Pa 
e Railroad Company, in which two 
ices alone his compensation was three 
nes as large as that which he received 
mm the government of the United States 
s Cireuit Judge. 
There remains to be noticed one other 
narkable figure in the history of lowa, 
stinguished both in the military and 
vil service of the country. This was 


eneral Samuel R. Curtis, who was born 
the State of Ohio, February 3, 1807, 
ind was educated at the Military Academy 
t West Point in 1827 
second lieutenant in the Seventh Infan 
try for a short time he resigned, and en 


After serving as 


STATE OF 
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gaged in civil engineering in his native 
state | pon the outbreak of the Mexican 
war, after assisting the Governor of Ohio 
to organize troops sent forward by that 
State, he was made Colonel of the Third 
With this regiment he march 
ed to the Rio Grande, where he was too 


Regiment 


late to take part in any of the distinguish- 
ed battles fought by General Taylor. sut 


when General Tavlor left the Rio Grande 


Colonel Curtis was left in command, and 
also to act as civil Governor in that re 
gion In 1847 he aecepted the office of 
chief engineer of the Des Moines River 
improvement in lowa, and he removed to 
Keokuk in that year, W here he established 
the home which he oceupied from that 
time until his death In 1850 he was 
made chief engineer of the city of St 
Louis, and under his direction a gen 
eral system of sewerage was established 
throughout the city, and the ponds which 
had been the sourees of trouble were 
drained, and an invaluable service ren 
dered to one of the finest cities of the 
United States. He was elected Mayor of 
Keokuk in 1855. In 1856 he was elected 
to represent the first district of Iowa in 
the Thirty - fifth Congress, and was re 
elected to the same place in the Thirty 
sixth and Thirty-seventh Congresses 
During this last Congress he was chair- 
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man of the Committee on the Pacifie Rail 
road, and while the honor of suggesting 
the practicability of that work and the 
best route of its construction may be con 
tested, as it is, by many persons, 1t 1s im 
possible to deny to him the honor, so well 
merited, that by his tact, his energy, and 
his familiarity with that class of subjects 
he did more than iny one person to pass 
through Congress the law under which 
this great work Was completed and also 
that of the Central Pacifie Railroad, the 
two making a complete connection of 
the Pacilic 


country 


coast with the rest of the 
| pon the outbreak of the late 
civil war, though one of the only two 
was entitled 
in Congress, he at once returned to Lowa, 


members to which the State 


assisted in organizing troops, and was 
elected Colonel of the Second Iowa Regi 
ment, the First Regiment being merely 
ninety-day volunteers, who were disband 
ed shortly after the battle of Wilson's 
Creek, 

Krom that time on General Curtis's ca 
reer was a distinguished one in the annals 
of the civil war He at once suppressed 
the rebellion and protected the railroads 
from east to west in northern Missouri 
He was placed in command of the troops 


as they were assembled 
Louts. He was final 
with an army of eight 


grt 


twenty thousand men 
suit of Price and oth 
Missou) 
dispersed and followe 
into the Boston Mount 
Arkansas, and at Pea 


southwestern 


where the enemy ralli 


gave him battle, he On 
of the most remarkabl 
tories of the wat It 
true that this battle 
numbers of men « nevace 
and in the practical ef] 
had upon the war, cann 
compared to such ere 
tories as the capture of \ 
burg, the battles of Ge 
bure, Chickamauga, anc 
ers that might be mentio 
but if the comparison is 
made with regard to the 
tical skill displayed, by 
the Federal army Was e1 
to contest the field with 
its numbers, and also co 
ering the overwhelming 


feat of the enemy, it must | 


e cones 
that it presents features of ability 
capacity for command in battle an 
arrangements preliminary to it ol 
highest order Yet General Curtis 
not received at the hands of his count 
men in any public form even the s 
justice which would show the measur 
gratitude and consideration to which 
eminent services entitle him. 

After the battle of Pea Ridge he ec 
tinued in command in the Southwest 
thi he was superseded by other conim 
ders He died December 26, 1866. 

The level prairie in the northern pa 
of the State, about half-way between 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, at a po 
near Spirit Lake, attains an elevation 
1700 feet above the sea This rise fron 
these rivers is so gradual that it was 1 
suspected until some enterprising engine: 
tested it by his instrument. A lover « 
his State, gazing from this point over t] 
broad reach within his vision of whe 
and rye and oats and corn, and the cat 


tle grazing on its natural meadows, might 
paraphrase Mr. Webster's eloquent allu 
sion to Massachusetts, and say of Iowa 

She needs no eulogium from me. There 
she is; she speaks for herself.” 











TO MASTER ANTHONY STAFFORD. 


BY THOMAS RANDOLPH 


COME. spur away 


[ have no patience for a 


But must go down 
And leave the chargeable howe Of this great town 
I will the country see. 
Where old simplicity, 
Though hid in ere, 


Doth look mor 
Than foppery in plush and searlet clac 


Farewell, y« 1 city wits, that are 


More of my d 
I will not spend to gain an idiot’s pri 


Or to make sport 


some si oht p lsne of the Inns of-Court 
Then, worthy Statford, say 


How Shall Wwe spend thie 


aay 
With what delights 
Shorten the n @hts ¢ 
When from this tumult we are rot secur 
Where mirth with all her free om goes 
Yet shall no finger los 
W here every word is thought. and every thought is pure 


rhere from the tree 
We'll cherries pluck, and pick the strawberry 
And every day 


Go see the 


‘ 
whoiesome country 


firis Make hay, 
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Whose brown hath lovelier errace 
Than any painted face 
That I do know 
Hvde Park ean show 
Where I had rather gain a kiss than meet 


Though some of them in greater state 


Might court my love with plate 





beauties of the Cheap, and wives of Lombard Street. 
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“THE BUCK SHALL FALI 


But think ipon 
Some other pleasures: these to me are none. 
Why do I prate 
Of women, that are things against my fate? 


I never mean to wed 


That torture to my bed 
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II TAKE MY PIPI AND TRY THE PHRYGIAN MELODY, 


My muse is she 
My love shall be 
Let 


lowns get wealth and heirs; when I am gone, 


And the great buebear. grisly death, 


Shail take this idle breath, 


If 1 a poem leave, that poem is my son 


Of this no more 

We'll rather taste the bright Pomona’s store. 
No fruit shall scape 

Our palates, from the damson to the grape. 
Then (full) we'll seek a shade, 
And hear what music’s made; 
How Philome!l 
Her tale doth tell, 











( 


Heave 


thrush and black a lene eir throats 
Warb Yy melodious Hnotes 
" sports e »y ( others Gesire 
Jurs 1s the sky, 
W he re it OW ( east i i cr 2 " ly 
Nou we spare 
To t the erafty fox or timor ure 
But let our hounds ru Ost 
In an ground the ( ‘ 
i it FICK SIlaAl fa 
The sta and al 
Jur pleasures must from their own warrants be 
Kor to my muse, if not to me 
I’m sure all game is free 
! arth. are all but parts ol er great ( 
And vhen ye meant 
To taste ol Baech is’ MeSSINGS HOw al d Lhe 
And drink by stealth 
A ip or two to noble Barkley S health 
I take my pipe and try 





A madness to distemper all the brain. 


o_o 





MASTER ANTHONY STAF!I 






















other 


The Phrygian melody: 
Which he that 


Lets through 


hears, 


his ears 





Then I another pipe will take 
And Dorie music make, 
vilise with graver notes our wits again 
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rounded by piles of small bag 








l mn is i cilded ICONOSLASE ro 


apertures of which we perceived the 


face and hands of some saint pa 
the trac mal primitive Byzantine 
roe Slaring ¢ cs, O i Visad 
ers folded in symbolic fas 
Tt t hun i sacred np, and f 
‘ the floor g@littered a mass ( 
stand, all ablaze Vilh flicke 0 
ers, Which the Taithtul keep cor 
renewed Many OT the passengers 
«i Sic ae Lape r from ul i ul enda 
ed if and bowed and prostrated 
elves berlore thre nace lI ) 
ravers and signs of the Cross. cae 
Soli MIng thie protection Ort thie Sil 
FY the coming youl ( 
\t last the Russian tran tean 
1 station, the doors are throw) ) 
and under the watehful eves of sn 
rendarmes and militarv-looking eond 
ors we settle ourselves ha roon 
ery comfortable sleep hg car A ye 
iar and soft ringing of bells anno 


stiles some of ou fellow passe) 
make the sign of the eross: and so 
start on our long journey from the f 
tier to St Petersburg a distanee of 5 
miles 


When we woke the next morning 


it 


ooked out upon the country with all 


} 
curiosity attendant upon a first visit 
, 


e and snow-bound. for 


as not whit 


had chosen to visit Russia in the summe 


and we were now in the month of Ju 


ievertheless the landseape was distinct 
Northern Hour after hour we gaze 
ypon plains that stretch away brown, m 
notonous, and without character to 


tude becon 


ard a horizon whose piat 
irritating Krom time to time we tra 
ersed a forest of pine varied with silve 
birch, and at very rare intervals we sa 
a village composed of a score of cot 
tages built of logs and surrounded by 


1 } 


poorly tilled fields, and near the villag 


was a level crossing, where, as the tra 

passed, strings of telegas—primitive fou 
wheeled carts, drawn by dusty, nervous 
little horses, and driven by hirsute pea 
sants—were waiting in the rough road to 
continue their route The stations, built 


on a uniform plan, presented the sam 


feature all along the line—vast roomy 
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} 


ngs with well-supplied buffets. On 
platforms we notice with interest the 
ils in military uniforms; the train 
luetors with tremendous boots, astra 
in caps, belts, silver cords and trim 


medals 


es, and many with military 


eir breasts: the gendarmes with their 


caps bound with black astrakhan, and 
the 
natives, all, even the small boys, 


mo inted by white brush ecockades: 
ds of 


iring long boots; the peasant women 
ssed in red cotton skirts, with long pink 
misoles, their dusty blond hair smooth 
combed in bandeaux, and their heads 
d up the 


irms of little brown children, who offer 


in bright-colored kerchiefs: 
is minute bouquets of corn-flowers and 
‘vet-me-nots, the pale flower of these 
n Northern countries. 

\t last this monotonous journey came 
in end, 


rtably 


and we found ourselves com 


installed in an immense hotel 


In Russia, we 
e for all, everything is on a vas 


St. Petersburg. May say 


SCaLe | 


» country, the distances, the towns, the 


eets, the palaces, the rooms, the stoves 


e sofas, are all Our hotel 


the 


lmimense 


} 1 11% 
Vas coiossal: lobbies 








PETERSBURG 


seemed to be 








miles long the ceilings ere SO Itv that 
one needed a telescope to distinguish the 
design of the cornice in the corner of the 


bedroom was a pores lain stove that tow 


ered up out of sight. dotted with oreat 
brass eves which in winter shoot forth 
streams of welcome heat; the massive 


' 
double windows were closed, and only 


one small pane open to admit fresh air, 


for ventilation, we found 


is little appre 
ciated in Russia, and in spite of long habit 
Russians are more sensitive to cold 


the 


Southern climates 


the 


than inhabitants of temperate and 

We confess that, although we had eare 
fully studied the tables of mean summer 
temperature in Russia before determining 
to cross the frontier, we still had a vague 
that St 
somew hat 
The St 


dreams had, it is true 


and lingering idea Petersburg 


ought to look arctic even at 


midsummer Petersburg of our 


neither form nor 
color; but the name always called up the 
associated ideas of bears, ice. fire, 
At nine o'el 


hit we 


snow, 
and sleighs. it st!ll seem 


looke d 


neither ice, 


ed to be broad daylig 


out 
through the window and sa\ 


nor snow, nor sleighs, nor furs, but sim 
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ply tramways and dros} 
promie naders inordit ar 

and so. without further he 
ve sallied forth 
Nevskoi Prospekt, and mn 
conspicuous landmark thie 
hite fire watch-towe) 


coecKade OF signal 


nd our way to the river 
In the 
Ne VSKOI 


qaer spire 


distanes il thie ©) 
Prospekt we sa 
rising elegantly 


square tower, and termi 

a gvolade hh point Surmounted 
crown and a weather vane 
form of a ship This pro 
Admiralty 


Ings,which are surrounded | 


be the spire of the 


dens planted with luxuriant 
and full of bright flowers. — ( 
ing the gardens through a © 


f silent 


promenade rs) in 


overcoats, we reached the q 














PALATIAL 


e Neva 


% 
Palace or 


the 


boats). 


and Dvortsovy 


and the panorama of 


St. Petersburg lay before our eyes in all 
Whichever 


churehe S, 


splendor and greatness. 


ve look Wwe see DpAaALACeS, 


e architectural the Jong 


MASSES 5 


es of the massive granite quays are 
ken at intervals by half-moon. but 
esses, by majestic flights of steps de 
ending to the water's edge, and by 


e picturesque landing-places of the 


teamers; parallel with the quays 


To 


looking 


run 


ntinuous facades of palaces the 


t, as we stand on the bridge 


uward, is the Admiralty spire, and in 


ont of it, on the site of the old ship 
ird, the Italian Opera, in pseudo- Moor 
sh style, and half a dozen fine palaces, 
inked by the two immense arches of the 
d Admiralty buildings; then in the gar 
n beyond, prancing on a huge granite 
ock, is Faleonet’s bronze equestrian statue 

Peter the Great. with the proudly la 
onic inscription ** Petro Primo Catherina 


Secunda”: behind, rising out of a bed of 
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ATHEDRAI 


vilded dome of the 
the 


the 


Cathedral of Saint 


trees, 1s ngantic 


Isaac bevond Is 
corner of the Senate b uldings, and then 
the 
English Quay, above which rise here and 


there 


long series of buildines forming the 


the crosses and ded cupolas of 


nnumerable churches On the opposite 
side of the river, on the island known as 
Vasili Ostrotf, are 
longing to the Exchana versity 
the Military \eade 
my of Sciences, and the Acade my of Arts, 
i Neva 
feet long, and surmounted by a cupola on 
On 


buildings, be 
the Uni 


“e , 
School, the 


| urger 


Cadets 


the last with a facade on the 100 


which is seated a colossal Minerva 
front of 


vranite 


the parapet in this building are 


two rose sphinxes brought from 
If we turn round and look in the 


opposite direction of the stream, the pano 


Egypt. 
rama is equally grand To the right is 
the ponderous mass of the Winter Palace 
and the Hermitage, and beyond that the 
Marble Palace, near the 
Troitsky Bridge crosses the river and leads 


the eye lo the opposite island and the For 


which floating 
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is hard for those who 


low of sunset fade Ss, and vet does 


it seems to pers St vag 


some unknown atmosphere 


ves it into shades o 


blue, and mother-of 


teness suffuses the SKY 


t that is neithers inlight moon 


Petersburg can be 


a monumental whole to the best advan 


streets are clothed with poetry 


reeous palaces 


. . 
in her choice select 


tints, changing 





and paltry stucco into 


endor of bervl-eand « hry soprase 


nust be contessed ti! t wit 


ha Willi te 
he temples and paiaces of St. ] 


burg are ih truth poor build 


huge counterfeits of great proto 


Let is begin With the Te exce 

hich the first sha be thie Saac ( 
ara 1 truiv imposing and mag 
building, whose dome is visible 


points, even Trom the entrance of t 


of Finland, as it were a golde 
crowning the silhouette of the « ip 
happy lnnage Suggested \ Pheoph 
tier The Church of Saint Isaac 
eent construction it is beoul 
ind finished in 1858 Kew if 


een erected with such prodigious 
nteri ipted ct erity \ l such co 
unity of style, and with such abso 
ish both inside and outside Thea 
of Saint Isaae’s, a Frenchman ) 
Richard de Montferrand, aided by 
resistible will of three success 


ors, had the privilege of seeing the « 


} ] 
tion OF his plans begun and term 


exactly as he conceived them L, 
vhole town of St. Petersburg itself 
also like Saint Mark’s at Venies we 
Isaac’s was created in spite of t 
ments: in order to make a firm fou 


tion, a whole forest of piles was su 
the swampy cround on the Neva 
Like St. Petersburg and like Saint Ma 
it was built with materials brought 
afar at great cost, for the marshy is 
on which Peter the Great built his 


dow looking out into Europe” a 





and helpless in themselves, and proa 
not even stones, so that in order to se 
pavements for the streets the autocrat 
vears levied a tax in kind of so m 


stones on every ship and eart that ente 


his new town When we look upon St 


Petersburg, which may well be called 
Northern Venice, floating like a fleet 
richly and heavily laden barks in 1 
midst of a vast body of water, with 
waves ever playing feloniously about 
artificial foundations, we cannot but ma 
vel at the untiring labor and energ 
vhich the will of one man could eall i 
play, and also at the wonderful r 
which that labor has achieved 

Saint Isaaec’s is extremely simpl 
conception: externally there is little on 
Ornament visible; the impression is p 
duced by stupendous proportions and ri 
ness of material. The cathedral, of wh 


the foundations measure 364 feet by 
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leet ~ I Hi o rh « i (are K Cross. that 
$ ) tb Cross h branches of equa 
orth l} rst impression Is most in 
ss t ritnie sitv of the pile iwes 
t spectator, and e splendor of the ma 
ils « ) ed relieves the simplicity o 
( l i eS nich other Se 
hit too severe and too coldly elas 
ea Lis a Colossus OF gvranite, marbti 
ronze and go lhe facades of the editice 
reve Lie eto ird the Alexander Garde 
ma Neva, the other toward the Isaae 
 ithiti ak le the lateral facades front on 
broad streets, so that the whole monument 
‘ mt ete \ ISO ited The fac ides corre 
sp ato th rms of the Greek cross of the 
pian und hn eacil One ure porta s preceded 
by superb peristvles surmounted by friezes 
(over t peristvles and at twice their 
height rises the chief and central cupol: 
of elegant Byz ine proportions, higher 
Lian itl ae ne dlameter of this ecu 
pola, consti icted of east and vrought iron 


is 66 feet, and its height 296 feet. and it is 
supported by a colonnade of twenty-four 
Corinthian pillars of smoothly polished 


Finland ranite, about thirty feet hich 


ind Weighing each six our to 
the centre of the ¢ wola, the ¢ 
eri of wh Is thickly eg 
roid, there rises an elegan 
mounted bvia olden Cros thie 
hie s 5336 feet from the o 
Sthaiier Cupolas, ™m it eS I 
ol the gwreater one ire placed 
ners of the cross, and complete t 
harmony of the whole ' ( 
i I pps SV1 thesis ¢ 1 t ( 
Peter's at Rome, the Panthi 
Invalides at Paris, and St "a 
dl mn The edifices rests on 
composed of three courses of ¢ i 
stepwise, the topmost ol ( Si 
sStyiobate or substructure Tor the ¢ 


prodigious monoliths of red polis 


land granite, each sixty feet h 


en feet in diameter Gg 


Supportn 


peristy les of the cathedral there are 


than forty eight of these monolit 


with a base and a rich Corinthian 


f bronze, the whole pe rfeetly pure 





elegant in proportion, and polishes 


f 
Next to Pompey’'s Pillar 


Alexander Column, which we sha 


mirror 





. ON A CANAL, ST. ISAACS IN THE DISTANCE 
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er on. these are the largest mono 
that the hand of man has hewn out 
1, and polished into mute vet elo 


expressions of strength and dura 


iS follow the pious crowd into the 
( through gigantic bronze portals 
irf the famous doors of the Bap 


vy of Florence The tloor of the ca 


Miedo 


il is of polished marble of various 
s; the walls in the spaces between 
columns and the pilaste rs are faced 
vhite marble panelled with porphyry 


marbles of various colors. and re 





bv niches in which are de iced a unt 
S Or mosaies : the rosaces thi ite “aCcCK 
ind consoles are of gilt bronze; the 
ety-six columns or pilasters are of fine 
marble veined with rose: eight col 
ns of malachite thirty feet high, with 
ses and Corinthian capitals of galt 
mze, together with two lapis lazuli pil 
s, adorn the iconostase, or screen, which 
iriched with gold ornaments, mosaics 
d inlay of precious stones; the wal 
e roof, the ceiling of the dome, the sane 
ivy, and various chapels are adorned 
th paintings, mosaics, metal-work, colos 
varlands of gilded angels, and wealth 
all kinds of ornament, that glitter mag 
ficently in the dim mysterious light of 
interior. 
Service is being celebrated. In front 





the golden doors of the sanctuary a 
race reaching far enough to include the 


0 or dais just beneath the cupola is 











PETERSBURG. 


railed off bY means Of a portable wooden 

balustrade, around which the worship 

pers ar gathered thickly spreading out 

on all sides so that the vast church is full, 
f 


with the exce plion ofa space for cireula- 


tioh on the pe rimeter of the congregation, 


There are no seats: the worsh ppers stand 
up bareheaded a brown crowd consist 
Ing almost entirely of men, mostlv of the 


lower orders, clad in rusty clothes with 


tall 
broidered with red and blue thread. the 


boots, red shirts or white shirts em 
collar buttoned at one side of the ne cK or 
buckled with a silver brooch, and ove) 
Lhe shirt, worn as usual outside the trou 
sers, a long black or russet coat with skirts 
plaited closely round the waist. Amongs 
the faithful are comparatively few wo 
men or children 

The golden gates of the sanctuary are 
thrown open, revealing at the back an 1m 
mense glass window, on which is painted 


a colossal Christ enthroned in gold and 
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e gesture of bened ) wceordlng to thie 
i int t raditio Notl rca CO THOT’ 
] | . et n this trans 
l 1 a) I ma ru ill | ter 
i s Line ireade oO 
sti re opened ito heave 
( in f uli lial t around t 
rane aeacous und Subdeacons t 
cascades of ve oO Vavyv hall 
irted the middle and floating over 
their shoulders, and be irds hanging do i 
Lo eir vaists, Nazarenes Vi head 
no razor i as ever touched otlie ile ( La 
hn vrorgeous red dalmaties broeaded wit 
rold and silver und intone the service 
t niraculously strong deep md sott 
bass voices The priests, escorting the 
Metropolitan, who is dist neuished by his 
Oriental mitre giittering with precious 
stones and miniatures, pass in and out of 
Lhe sanctuary vhose doors are alternate 
opened and closed in symbolie ord 
The choir of mal voices responds in ri 
and s hipie phrases, unaccompanied \ 
i nstruments, the deep DASS Lones oO 
the men mingling with the treble and so 
prano of the boys, and prod icing a sweel 
harmon inlike any other, modern and 
vet suggestive of antique Orientalism, and 
inclining in its terminal notes toward the 
wailing semitones of all so-ealled bai 
baric music Meanwhile the incense rises 
thick in the air, tingine the luminous ob 
sf rity \ Lh « ouds of ly] le SILLOKE wna the 
vorshippers follow the irgical recita 
tive Vilhout bDOOK, crossing themselves 
and bowing incessantly, and from time 
to time one will kneel down on the mai 
ble floor and abase himself, striking the 


eround with his brow: and all this sim 
piv, calmly, fervently, but without osten 


tation, vain show, or concern about mere 


formality The worshippers come in and 
go out as they please; take part in the 
service as long or as short a time as they 


please: offer as many or as few tapers as 
their piety and their purse may dictate 
\s we stand in the crowd while the ser 
vice is going on we feel from time to time 


a gentile tap on the shoulder, and on look 


ing round we see a hand passing a thin 


taper: this 1s eq livalent toa request that 
e W i pass it on over the shoulders of 


ie erowd to another man. who in his 


turn will tap his neighbor's shoulder, and 
so on until finally the taper reaches the 
beadles vho pres de over the candle stands 


that flicker in front of the major and 





minor i1onostases All over t 
ire sacred images of the Vire 
rious saints, a mainted 1 the ) 
stvle. s ornate repousse 
erie th part eu i i 

( e face and hands o 
Lione ire VISIDI¢ Line Lote 
ramed in rich gilt frames in 
sance style. Before each shrine 
silver stand, on hich a 1OleE 
tapers is constantly burnit 
has its worshippers, and while t 
Sel ce IS elnYe celebrated V¢ ste 
tinuous suecession Of men, won 
children, who mount the steps in 
the various lateral icons, kiss the 
of the image figuratively throug 
vlass, cross themselves over the 
peateadly with the thumb and two 
of the right hand, bo the er 


the ground with then 


descend, make room for others, at 
ight their taper on the particular « 
stand of their favorite shrine Oft 
incidents of this worship at the 


shrines produce exquisite and 


groups: a mother first lifting up her 
cvirl to kiss the image and then kis 
herselt 1 mother teaching her 
swaddling clothes to kiss the hands o 
divine Child, and then laying the ba 
the marble steps while she herse 


forms longer and more serious kissi 
cenutlections 

Krom the midst of the crowd eat 
around the choir we watched all these 
tails with deep interest, impressed b 
splendor of the background on 
the se scenes of simple pie ty were enact 
t njoy ing the delicate and mysterious 
of light and shade, the novelty of these p 
Northern silhouettes, and the myst 


that veiled and harmonized all the 


deur and richness of this vast temple 

our interest was not exclusively of ai 
tistic nature; the fervent manifestati 
of religious feeling which we saw we 
calculated to make us reflect, the mx 
so when we remembered how closely 

political and the ecclesiastical orders 
united in the Russian state. One of 
most impressive portions of the sei 

occurs when the doors of the iconosta 
are closed: the chanting then ceases, t 
incense-burners withdraw, and a mom« 
of silent and breathless expectation ¢ 
sues: at leneth the gilded portals of t 
sanctuary are reopened, and the Metropo 


itan, attended by the deacons, comes fo 
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ward, carrying the Holy Eucharist, and 
commences a long recitative, which is a 
prayer for the Emperor and the members 
of the imperial family W hile this prayer 
is being intoned the whole crowd of wor 
shippers is bowed down in an attitude of 
the humblest adoration. One feels that 
in maintaining his autocratic rule over 
this prodig ous empire composed of so 
manv nations the Russian Czar finds the 
Church and the prestige of its authority 
and its liturgic pomp his strongest auxilia 
ry The Czar is the father of his people, 
the Lord’s anointed, the head of the ortho 
dox Church. 

After Saint Isaaec’s the Kazan Cathedral 


in the Nevskoi Prospekt deserves men 


tion Built in the form of a cross and 
surmounted by a cupola sixty feet in 
diameter, this church is preceded by a 
semicircular colonnade of 136 Corinthian 
columns in imitation of Saint Peter's at 


> 3 
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CATHEDRAL 


Rome. The aspect and proportions of 
church are very elegant, but its walls 
Inside, the 
pect is richer, thanks to a colonnad 


pillars are simple stucco 


four rows compe sed of fifty SIX MONO 
of Finland granite thirty-five feet hig 
resting on bronze bases, and terminat 

in Corinthian capitals of the same meta 


thanks to the splendid silver iconostas 


the immense silver candelabra, the wealt 


of ritual ornaments in gold and pre« 
stones; and thanks also to a certain 
play of military pomp, consisting of t1 
phies of wars against the Turks, t 
French, and the Persians, and of the k« 


of many fortresses that are suspend 


against the pillars. 
More peculiarly 


Cathedral and Convent, situated at the e 


of the Voskresenski Street, on a sli 








tussian is the Smol: 


elevation round which the Neva bends t 


the west. Cathedral and convent, the 


lal 
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ely taken up with white 
irble tombs, marking the 
s of the eraves 
ul adorned with 
cold Cross, cold 
mers, and splen 









: 
educational 


on 
mmense open Place of propor pictures and icons 1 wilde 
is one sees O \ 1 Russia ral ramie oO! ore ‘ ‘ 
edral 1 the shape « uv Greek rococo ‘ The ton are 
na hne garden pial ted ibn vile olfies t ) ne 
lime trees, and peopled with son of Fortress, and are con 
ea noe rooks, forms the centre ited, espe i t tomb \ 
é ile the eor ( { yu Idin vs DOV the fT i] Wes an 
. rectangular figure around the and children of all elasses. m 
, repeating in their ground-plan mon soldiers, and dashing gent 
m of the Greek cross, and enclosing their way betwee thie ulm 
le, with the exception of the court- martyred Emperor's tomb, | 
ommuni¢ating with the Place. This on the marble slab Ol 
a ois surrounded UV a high and and offer a prayvel 
grating, the pillars of which are The palaces of St. Peters! 
1 round with wreaths of vine leaves many of the structural peeu 
wwers In wrought iron Built in 
Italian style, the cathedral rises 
elegant proportions, a brilliant white 


set off against a background of 


ire, and crowned by five bright 
cupolas spangled with gilt stars 
: 


white and cold, and the 


terior 18 


been left in all their architect 


marble surfaces being 


plicity, the 


Danners, trophies, or spoils 


ir, as 1s the ease in most of the 
ies of the capital 


Paul 


} ] 
for the ele 


e Cathedral of St. Peter and St 
ie Fortress is remarkable 
ce and height of its gilt spire, which 


s designed by a Dutch archi 


1 the middle of the last century. 


this church, beneath the floor, are 


ed all the sovereigns of Russia sines 


foundation of St. Petersburg, with the 
ception of Peter II., who 
d and was interred at Mos 


The side aisles are en 


funereal accesso 


Ss, and embedded 
palm - trees, } 

owing plants, ra ‘ AT) F 
“esi ‘ Trt ad 


1 flowers that iM 
oom sadly in ’ 


LAL 


ght of innu 


nerable burning 


tapersand lamps. THE WINTER PALACE 


AMBASSADORS’ STAIRCASE 
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lave 1iread noticed nthe churenes 
they are all more or less rmitations and en 
irved Ccoples oO Western models and Ith 
one or tf pexceptions OnLy, they are stuc 
COF Che initia e of the Russians In art 
ina ( iLion 1s lmited Hitherto 
Line ive ¢ ved greater ap ice Or 
( if in tor original ¢ lie pt mand 
t ( ( COPIES LUEYV DaAVe NAG reco ( 
to West ul partliculal to ita in 
are ects Wuaren 11, Ross mdCount 
Ra The last responslb () ! 
the outs ind t nside of t Winter 
Pa 4 { | en TMOUs = l ict ‘ is 
be n 1732 ! ed in 1762 irt 
D d in 1837, but reb n 1859 fron 
the o il dra ! Itisa road rec 
tal i hon tour storie or abe =) 
Te Hic th uv Trontag 155 eet 
leng ind bread of 350 feet. one 
fac > illel \\ 1 Ue Ne i tno ( 


rourt lind facade backing ip to the 
adjoining Hermitage Palace, with which 
it communicates Dy means of a covered 
bridge. The proportions of this palace are 
notcommendable: the stvle of architecture 
Is very OmMmbast rococo Lhe decoration 
is overcharged with statues, caryatide 

flower-pots, grenades, and trumpery ac 
cessories: the cheap stueco surface of its 


facades—mercilessly broken up by pilas 
ters, water-spouts, and windows, so that the 
eve nownere finds repose is washed with 
a brownish red terra-cotta color picked out 
with a lighter tone of yellow The iron 


roof is painted red The outside of this 


palace iS absolutely without charm or 


merit of any kind: its only claim to no 


t 


. 4 
tice 1S 1lS linmensity, Which, by-the-way, 


according to Russian notions, is a very 
considerable claim The interior is a 
saddening example of the bad taste which 


seems to « h tracterize Crow ned heads of all 
nations vhether the Russian Czar, the 


y 
Turkish Sultan, the German Emperor, o 


the British sovereign The ornamenta 
tion is tor the most part In rampageous 
rocaille style, bright burnished gold on 


whitewash or white imitation marble 


Our pen absolutely refuses to ce seribe the 


+ ] ; 
nisplendor of the imperial apartments, 


. ' aah * . 
with their modern French polished furni 


ture and vile wood earvineg Lhe mas 
sive sereens clazed W th purple o lass their 
wall-hangings of vellow and white or ros 
and reen satin The malachite roon 


the Pompeiian room, the Ma iresque bath- 


room, likewise failed to transport 


admiration The corner that plea 
best was Peter the Great's throne 
whose walls were h ing with soft r 
vet embroidered with golden eagles 
St. George's Hall, a parallelogra 


feet by 60 feet, adorned with Cor 
columns of real White marbie 


bases and capitals, is also a rie 


perhaps the tinest in the whole prer bine 
W hit Hall, the Golden Hal] il 
Nicholas Hall are ( llinely 
rooms hich require the animatio 
court ceremonies and Dal and 
ter of lights and diamonds in o 
cive them a picturesque interest I 
e nay notice the state entrance 
palace from the Ne l Q) AV, « 
Ambassat rs 2) rs ( hiite ( 
marble, and the vest ile. rich r 
{ | il | iid a \ l Re LisSsSance 
ments and statuary This staireass 
the St. Georve’s Hall ar the o1 
parts Or thie W el r ice I 
sent in spect O real grandeu 


WlAJeESty 
The adjoining Palace of the Hern 
likewise of stucco, colored in two shad 
cafe au lait Was built between [S44 
1850 by a Munich architect Leopold 
Klenze, in a sort of Greek stvle It fe 
an immense parallelogram, 512 feet b 
feet, with two large courts. One n 
facade fronts alone the street called 
Millionnaja, where is the entrance, u 
an imposing vestibule supported by 
colossal Atlas figures twenty-two feet | 
earved out of dark gray granite 


niches along this facade, which is color 


to imitate stone, are statues of emiune 
artists cast in zine to imitate bronze 
tering the palace, we find ourselves 
noble hall, the roof of which is support 
by sixteen monolithic columns of Fin] 
vranite terminating in capitals of Car 
marble. The stairs,in three flights 
of real marble, but the walls on eitlh: 
side are of yellow imitation marble. ‘1 
rooms of the Hermitage in which the } 
tures and other collections are lodged 
for the most part sumptuously decora 
and adorned with gigantic candelab 
vases and tables of malachite, porphy 
or jasper, and many splendid pieces 
French furniture of the eighteenth c« 
one 

Of the remaining palaces of St. Peters 
burg it is needless to say much in detail 


Monumental St. Petersburg must be enjoy 
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IN THE HERMIT 


as a whole; its churches and palaces 
ist be seen in their environment, wheth 
r of vast open places, gardens, parks, lake, 
r river, and considered as masses and sil 
ouettes in a vast ensemble; when isola 
d and examined one by one, their ori 
nality, such as it is, becomes diminished 
ind obscured, while the cheapness and 
iltriness of the material structure reveals 
itself to their prejudice. This remark ap 
plies to the red Anitchkoff Palace, in the 
Nevskoi Prospekt, where the Emperor now 


PET 





ERSBURG 
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AGE PALACI 


lives—an immense stucco pie built DY 
Rastrelli in 1744 In the ensemble of the 
street vista the palace produces a striking 
effect, but if isolated from the surrounding 
Alexandra Square, the neighboring Alex 
andra Theatre, the masses of tall trees, and 
the perspective of the broad Nevskoi, with 
in the distance the Anitehkoff Bridge and 
Baron Klodt s well-known colossal bronze 
groups of slaves and wild horses, the mere 


palace by itself is a poor and uninteresting 


structure, remarkable only for its size 
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We ive thie irden at t 
il ad lise es on e Us 
3 1 yr the handsome g ! 
if Veva,and tf 
tive chapel erected by p 
. e spot ere Alexander 
rhe 1 t is al ll ed 
i ot » LSH6 ()ver the r 
‘ sa te Russ | rs 
| not mune no a 
ra { ipp whi Line ro 
; ! t 1@ So-Called Mai rit Pa 
} e! oO be l t of gra 
if thie e) id ripe tive ! lal 
i al the SlUlrija , or poll ‘ 


nd the Thierg 


id the maze Ot shippit 


powdered gold of thi 


i lit We ire no oO 


Siands of Live 
immer resort, the Boi 
irten oft 


We traverse the f 


Park, and then follow 





de Mars, and stroll 


Summer Garden, 


itiful overarching 


e decorated with 
of elassical busts 

mostly nude or 
iv draped The 


of promenaders 
sound you hear is 
rave | cracking be 
feet. The Russians 


ly silent 


PALACE OF 


THE GRAND-DUKE SERGIUS 
ANITCHKOFF BRIDGE 


AND 
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a long, very long, straight road, 


villas and card Hs, and oeea 


¢ 


ally interrupted by a canal or arm ol 


e Ne Va, across whichis throwna we 


MOE nl 


midge, protected by inseriptions in Rus 


ian, German, and French wbidding 


penalties \t 


itry 


| 


noking under heavy first 


he houses are rather pa some of them 
have raised platforms inside the gardens, 
on which the inhabitants sit drinking tea 
and watching the passing equipages. In 
several gardens we espied with surprise 
and pain those silvered globes w ith which 
to adorn 


Suresnes 


the Parisian bourgeois delight 


their gardens at Asnieres or 
The open 


windows, look neat, clean, and unartistie. 


interiors, as seen through the 


Here you see aschool-boy learning his les 
the end of 
there paterfamilias str 


sons at the family table, and 
the 

just 
such scenes as you might behold in more 


with 


ivgling 


recalcitrant cork of a beer bottle 


western countries. At frequent intervals 
are traktirs, or restaurants, where you see 
groups of men sitting at a table with a 
them, contentment 
depicted on their countenances. 


teapot between and 


Soon, 


however, we leave behind this more dem 


ocratic suburb, and as the trees become 


thicker the villas become rarer and more 
built of wood 


elecant. Most of them are 


PETERSBURG 


ANITCHKOFF 1 


and decorated with rough f vork Some 


have beautifully kept gardens and lawns 


sloping down Lo here 


the waters ed re, 


vachts and skiffs wait, moored ar neat 

The views as we 
the th 
landscape spreads a vay solt, « ilm, and im 
the trees I 


, and fir 
form an undulating curtain along the ho 


bathing pavilions. 


CTrOSS 


the bridges are love ly KIY wooded 


pressive ; bireh elm 


rizon, Which is broken here by the bulb 
ous gilded cupola of some distant church, 
with white 


a flat dome shape d 


there by some garden 


temple 
columns supporting 
roof painted bright green, and there by 
lofty and 
of the 
crounds, like Areadia, Li 


To the 


ed sea-voing schooners, and following the 


fantastic wooden gables of on: 


island restaurants and pleasure 


idia, or Bavaria 


river-banks, however, are moor 


stream of droskies we soon 


come to the 
The 


f 


roads Oo} 


open water ol the Gulf of Finland. 


finely kept and well-watered 
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a nidst cli met 
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(ie : ivmaking ind so 
a 
Pe reular at e that go 
a4 y ) 
» we 6 d thie imous Point, the summer ren 
ae bs 
ty - ait s of iS! mabie St Petersburg 
a : 
§ 5 | e continue our wanderings into the 
; 
‘iH ‘A ee! ons of St Petersburg to Gatschina. 
lsarskoe-Selo, Oranienbaum, and Pete 
’ ho iere there are imperial palaces, we 
i e struck still more strongly by the 
” I i ot t e parks and gardens, and the 
ippy distribution of woodland and water, 
the whole studded with pleasant summer 
coionies and \ Las The parks of Pete r 
hof are particularly fine, and the palace, 
| situated on an elevation, overlooks a 


PETERHOF 
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yrreel p lh of tree tops With DEV ¢ 
aters of the Gulf of Finland 
port and fortifications of Cronsta 
palace sone of the numerous fe 
t ns Vers ies that ai s 
over Europe; it was built Pr 
Great in 1720, from the plans of a ] 
ur ect named Leblone l 
iddit ns and minor aliteratsi Sit} 
much as Peter left even the « 
Ve LOW ( On. picked oul Vith \ 
rene ed every year ove the su 
its st CCOoO TAaACACeS 7 ( Russ ilis ( 


f 
J 


filled, and the generous b 
its contents over old and new bui 


alike, with absolute impartiality 


architecture of this palace presents 
thing remarkable The interior is 
much more interesting The vast 


of apartments and reception-rooms 
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yr enfilade, generally decora 


I VOrst POssit 


irnished in the 
All the 


v frames OT @ilt roeaiile stuc 


aoor-cases are Se¢ 


the furniture and wall-han 
almost as bad as those 


Winter Palace: t 


iv of 


Ss are 
ne only ovpye 


ors admirati 


the visit 


the bibelots and porcelain 


coneeption and beauty of 


. , 
Imperial Chatelains are not in 


vay responsible 


the palace ot Tsarskoe melo is nN 
, 


midst of a thickly wooded es 
| 


surrounded for miles and miles 


DV 


rK-i1lKe landseape, varied Wilh gvrottoes, 


itercourses, bridges, and Winding’ av- 


ies of tall fir, oak, and beech trees 


e palace, built in 1744, is 780 feet long, 
back 


tor 


e style is rank rococo, and the 
with 


ious cary atides, pilasters, capitals, brack 


nd front are adorned 


facades 


ts, statues, and vases without stint or 
easure. Originally, it appears, Cath 
ine I. had all these ornaments gilded 
ith leaf-gold—a whim which cost her 


subjects more than three million duecats 
This gold has long since vanished, and 
ow only the dome and cupolas of the 


hureh are gilded The palace itself, 


is usual of has its walls col 


stucco, 


red pale green, relieved with white and 


vellow; the figures and ornaments are 
stained to imitate bronze; the roofs are 
painted bright green; and the whole, as 
it stands dazzlingly bright in the sun 


shine, is not without originality. A scene 


PETERSBURG 


29)5 


painte) might utilize its facade for the 
palace of some flighty operetta queen, 
some Grand Duchess ot GWeroisteln, or a 


Roi Carotte In the interio 
might have 


of this pal 
ipated 
The per 
for the 


motifs ; 


ace, as been anti we 


shall find little to delight us 


manent dagecoration 1s, of course 


most part, stucco-work in rocaille 


one very pretty room has white walls 
with figures in relief, and delicate stucco 
imitations of Wedewood plaques with 


white cameo figures on pale blue or rose 
ground In another room the walls are 
inerusted with lapis lazuli, and the floor 
of ebony is inlaid with flowers of mother 
In another room the walls and 
‘literally panelled with slabs of 
amber arranged in architectural designs: 


a bedroom has walls of white porce lain 


and pilasters ol purple fearful 
the 140 feet 
long, consists entirely of mirrors and gild 


ing; the 


fiass a 


grand ballroom 


spectac le: 


walls of the bang ieting-room are 
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als laden 
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HMmenSéE 

id, and on 
men Cal 


¢ P] . 
i \ mace and 


tinuation, in the centre of which ris 
man Alexander Column, the greatest m« 
if { erected nal 


the lid ft 1 \ ip ! ( modern times 


eauses 


box; then y pit nd memory of Alexander I 


sana 
et go the knob, wihiel 


t 


tha bang, and the re 


t This 
ard de Montferrand 
Isaac's Is surrounded 
muments of St. Petersburg 
ind its gardens, the Winter P 
Hermitage, the Archives, the F< 
and the Etat Major, the 
lings forming a stupendous cresce 


the centre an archway decor 


ALEXANDER COLUMN AND SQUARE 
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onze bass-reliefs and 


horses During o 


and six 


t 


etersburge we WiILnNeSS¢ don Lil 


space an Imposing re OUS CE 
| w] occasion 1 th 


1 centel 


aryv bands crossed the var 


ind mili 
Admiralty and advanced be 


to the f 


the 
serried ranks of ti 


OOps 


Alexander Col 


1 been 


mn, where a 


erected, draped in scarlet 


hole space swarmed with thousands 
pectators—a characteristic Russian 


1 In hich black eaps and lo 


and w 


ession appeared Ih the d stance, with 


‘cloaks predominated hen the 


oly icons glittering in the sun, in a 
ent avery head was bare, and during 
hat the 


ed deacons continued, the spectators 


our t intonations of the loud 


ssantilv crossed themselves and bowed, 
ing their whole bodies from the waist, 
not contenting themselves with mere 


ending the neck. The spectacle was 


and so was the stentorian shout 
that 
‘Zar drove away 


ressive 


creeting rose from the crowd as 


V in an open carriage, 


the Empress DV his side, holding 


always a in front of her 
with her 
the Em 


he dark side of this 


: ’ ] 

as if to shield him 
This curious attitude of 

press made us realize t 


picture ofa itoecratie splendor, and the ex 


istence of unceasing anxiety in which the 
imperial couple live, always dreading the 
terrible machinations of that intellectual 
proletariat which pursues its policy of ter 
with such d 


rorism and assassination ogged 


persistency and such mysterious force 


In the vast palace of Gatschina, with its 
600 rooms, we were told the Emperor and 
is family live in a suite of six modest 
chambers, in order that they may be guard 
ed more effectually by the thousand sol 
diers whose armed vigilance watches by 
night and by day in the lobbies and sur 
roundings No 
movement of the Czar is ever announced 
in advance. If he to 
Petersburg, nobody knows by what route 


of the imperial home 


arrive at St. 


Is 


he will come or through which streets he 
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this Trame 


Prospect, t 


for the 
lated to produce its ¢€ 
In perspective, and not 
detail, the wh 


) 
St. Pet 


of St 
] 

oods: 

looking 

\ e droskie 

stepping trotters, harnes 


the 


nessed fan 
of 
‘} 


servants, of 


silent foot passengers 


eers in long a 


women of the lower classes 


dresses of pale rreen, unccwest 
} t 
embroide red 


lad ©s 


there qi 


vith gaudily 


their heads 
here and 


seem to have seen better 


now console tl} 


iemselve 
arettes as they louna 
spite of 


to the 
who 


Who 1n 


faithful 


jiks, 
remain 


loupes, and loaf 
of 


distraction 


cracking sunflowe r see ds Ving 


which is a favorite pop 


street hawkers who sell *‘kvas” and other 


drinks, cakes, sweets, fru t. and tlowers: 
nurse-maids wearing the national costume 
of blue 


and coiffure,a sort of tiara or red 


velvet weads: 


and 


covered 


embroidered with big pearl | 


priests in long flowing black gowns 


tall 
with a 


brimless hats, sometimes 


veil: Cireassians with their long 
coats and their breasts stiff with car 
tridges; a of Cossacks ambling 


patrol 
heir small nervy 
with their hay nets sl 
dles. Horsemen are rare in St. Petersburg, 
for the rid 
ing as a pleasure 


ous little horses, 


along on t 


ing fgom the sad 


not 
The 


foolish 


Russians do appreciate 


creat means of 
is that 


locomotion vehicle he 


drosky, universal and 


street 


which is the most 


characteristic feature in Russian 


landscape. 
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pK ‘ORDED as is its name upon the 

& historic scroll, the Brandywine de 
serves other fame than that conferred by 
its Revolutionary battle. From its sources 
high up in the Pennsylvania hills, that 
appear as the advanced guard of the Blue 
Mountains, to its union, fifty miles below, 


BRANDY WINE. 


marsh - bordered 
Delaware, the varying scenery along 
course presents continual charms. 
Richest in attraction, however, are the 
lower reaches of the stream 


that historic semicirele which divides the 














THE BANKS OF 
ver count es ol il s Gn act lie Du t 
rom the greater breadt patented 
Pen) ind mostly thin the na 
ha e creek ( erses, Just 
eCmvoract ) l yreat Dayvs 1 des 
ills of Wilm ton I 
itu ong these banks has bee! 
h features of bold if not d 
1 departure upward from the 
) t is a sweep of lowland 
‘ © SUPVOCY ere tlie srand 
( ‘ ood Ville that of ‘ 
| is i d i SS the em 
1 meado rises the modest towe1 
Wilmington iit ESL Lose 
eacon move the ships in flocks 
the Capes, and i vain to pass 
tails out upon the sea Even he 
Sa iV. its Waters soon to betray 
f salt, and its bre 1ith greatenougn 
ie cau us coOastel to the hai 
the (¢ ristiana’s mouth when the 
stern storm is raging. Back of the 
eads rises the range of | S that 
northward ip the De i ure They 
into the rolling country here, but 
face westward to their last terraces 


e, With that of Bayard Taylor's Lars, 
ere 

\\ 

\\ 
iistori1 ecause the S vedes came in 
to make the first permanent settle 
t of white men in the valley of the 
iware, less than eighteen years after 


e Plymouth Pilgrims had landed, there 


Revolutionary reminiscence too in these 


iters of the Christiana near the Brandy 


ne’s mouth It was somewhere here 
it in 1776, just as the bolder patriots 


e scheming to carry the Declaration, 
IS Maje stv. the Roebuck 


1 Liverpool, which harrving 


e war 


ships of h 
had been 


+ 


up from the 


ie shore Ss or the 1 la Ware 


Tr } 
Capes, were DOLaLYV attacked 


> that 


e Americans 


*" TOW 


the main flotilla of 


formed 


In these waters 


After the Christiana enters the Brandy 


ine, it is three hundred yards up the 
rthern shore that, as old men said, 
ie planks of the Dutch ship rotted 


vv} here 
led and lost 


Hence came 


ose cargo iors, aS she lay 


of liq 


for a winter harbor, was Spill 


vhen the ice cut her open 


the name of the stream The Indians 
above called it Suspecough. and below 
the Delaware line Wawaset the Swedes 
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named it the Fishkill; but the Duteh 
brandy-wine, more potent than oth 1 
tl wnces vent oO the lhe id of the stream 
from Ss mou i Hlere ere thie ficte 
water channhe mav carry to-da LS ‘ 

er or barge, going up to the old 1 S 
TO? flour or ¢ rh-mie Stuyvesant S Wat 
ships from New Amsterdam cele e « 

rents on the iv to the capture of Fort 
( ristiana Just above t ‘ t re 
the two streams seem about to ’ 
ao oO we are hn 1 iO t Of thre i 
MOUS SLEL’ The site of t ~ lish fort 
Is on the 4 ristial t t ¢ t tlie dais 
tance from the Brandy win Its rear ere 
Stuvvesant placed some oO his guns S 
marked now | the cient ¢ ) t 
1] L60S inder the earnest effor of the 
good Swedish missionary Erie Beorck 
Jan Risingh, the ~iant Swed (rovernor 
of all the nfant dominion America 
which Gustavus himsel ! ‘ rojyected 
and chet ed to the very day of Lutzen 
beheld with dismay the “uns ¢ ! ood 
en-iegged antagonist posted on Ss high 
er ground, and commanding complete 

the rude little fortress of logs over which 


, , 
ish ensign Toated 


the Swed 


ies were mounted bv Stuyvesant o1 Lie 
north bank of the Brandywine, and across 
the Christiana facine the fort, while his 
ships lay anchored in the Fishkill Poo 


Line 


that we c 


much are surroundings 
fancy an 
challenge of Antony Van C 

{ 


make real all the humorous details of 


how trumpet 


oriear, or even 
lr 
ut here it 


existence of the New Sweden, 


Ving s most genial chronicie t 
was that the 
which had endured from 16388, ended, and 
the of the New Netherlands pre 
vailed Bloodless, indeed, the struggle 


| | When 


was none the less earnest and real 
ven the poor 


power 


Risingh, unable to obtain e) 
of 


artifice 


advantage delay by his efforts at diplo 
signed the terms of surren 
fort, 


he dreams of ne 


matic 
der, and Lave he 
1 + all + 


up 1 there was an 


dominion in 


end to all t 

America whieh Gustavus had indulged, 

and Oxenstiern had for a time made real. 
W here the tides turn, at the foot of the 


slope dow n which the stream makes its last 
] famous old 


in in 1742 


rush from out the hills, are the 


mills of the Brandywine Beg 


by Oliver Canby. ancestor of a long line 
of straight-coated Quaker millers they 


were known far and wide in those early 


days when the wheat crop of the country 
was harvested \} 


the Atlantic, 


on a narrow strip along 


and grists came to them not 





NEW 


UPPER 


the fat 


Pennsylvania 


only from fields of southeastern 
northern Delaware, 
but from Maryland and even New Jersey. 


Krom one at first, 


and 


they had increased to 


Lhirteen ll 


1 number at their most prosper 
ous p riod It , 
Washington's concern at 


Was an important part of 
the end of the 
the battle 
army lay around 
Wilmington, and his own head-quarters 


Live 


up the 


summer, and just before 


creek, Wnel 


his 


were here in the residence of one of the 


mill-owners, in Brandywine village, to so 
Mmanceuvre 


as to cover these great mills, 


and prevent their store of grain from feed 
ing thearmy of Howe, that had just landed 
at the Head of Elk 


Lhe colonies of like 


three 


There were none in 
importance; and when, 
months later, as the snows began, 
Washington called his lieutenants togeth 
Whitemarsh to 


should 


er at decide where the 


army make its winter quarters, 


it Was much on their account that Greene 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


iv 
ae 
, 
he 


< 


MILL-RACE 


and Cadwallader urged the 
Wilmington. It was in these mills t 
Oliver Evans, the Delaware inventive o 
Kiteh and 
has bee Nh 


selection « 


ius, Claimant with Rumsey 
Fulton with ques 


tionable justice awarded, put to practica 


honors that 


use the great improvements in mill n 


chinery which are unquestionably his 
Just after the Revolution, his sto 
the 


an inventive mind, his hair not yet gra 


OW). 


figure, beaming with enthusiasm of 
with disappointment or his eyes dimmed 
by his work, must have been very fam 

iar to the Canbys, the Tatnalls, the Leas 
the they 
mill doors watching the 


and Prices, as stood by Lie 


grain come ll 


or the flour go out It was his eley 

and kiln-dri 
which changed the old process of milling 
into that 
again revolutionized by the great mills o? 


the Northwest. 


tor, hopper boy, convever, 


which has but recently beer 
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doors load 
Indies 


xv the West 
Ih 


ne downa 


f 


it Prot 


races 11e 


indred years 


where, 


h action, are but 


ind spark! from 


e and hole, the flood returns to the 


m when they are idle with a cataract 


draws admiring groups continually. 


iresque 1 the view up the stream, 


waters foam among thie exposed 


its 


d bowlders, and beautiful are 


through the leafage 
Along 


June, 


as that open 


summer on either side the 


wavs, under the skies of gO 
res of pleasure-seekers, children laugh 


elders seek 
rhit 


who 


lovers In Close company, 


the sweet ‘and enjoying the bri 
dscape French families 


me to Wilmington when 
mn had followed ours, and again in the 


» ] 
their Revolu 


of blood that ensanguined San Do 

were ardent 
Brandy 
Their 
were 


the 
bath 
muses placed 
ere beside the race, 
id their white 
blanchis 
seuses set benches in 


of 


. 1 
sell to wash, 


ipped 

e waters the 
stream it 
ifter the manner of 
ld France 

Lingering hie re, 
ong after their bands 
had disappeared from 
the surrounding 
lone 


country, were 


vy survivors of the 
handsome and peace 
il Lenni-Lennappé. 
The of their 
wigwams survived 

Revolution, and 

the 
stream is 
vith 


' 
aboriginal 


f) 
I 


ruins 


picturesque 
haunted 
those forms of 
romance 
whose legends now 
have grown unfash- 
Indian prin 
cesses may well have 


ionable 


THE 


BRANDYWINE 


paddled 


reaches Creek 


boldiy down the 1 


plas 


I 


: ‘7 . 
aouvbtiess shot uric 


speared the fish as 


l they 
W hen Penn purchased 
. 


lands, twenty 


mies at 


caretuily reserved th 


shad Lhere forev« } 
than thistreaty that Penn's elder associ: 


to 


Kox, on his relig it the 
to 
and crossed in this viein 


He had 


and was wending his 


CGreorce 


scattered settlers in the colonies, came 


the Brandy Wine 
ity with difficulty 


New 
] 


1 
SLOWLY 


come trom 


Jersey way 
and tediously by the uncertain for 
est paths to the settlements down on t 
Eastern Shore 


crossing higher up than where 


he 
made 
the 

But here, 


the 


Fox doubtless his 
race 
mills now 
and 
stream mark the ruins of barley-mill 
. ford of the ‘** Old 
Road,” a highway that in its 
than local 


the settlements Pennsylvaniaward with 


banks of the old are 


where a few stones timbers in 


ie 
King Ss 
of 


necting 


dam was the 


time was 


more col 


LM porlanes 


those dow hn on the ( ‘hesapeake 


Quite famous in its day was the old bar 
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SAMUEL DUPONT DE NEMOURS 


: ' Seer 
ley - mill John Fleming, a Scotehman, 


here cleaned the grain, and in winter en 


joyed a turn at Caledonian sports upon 
the ice With a countryman, William 
Key, he is remembered by Miss Mont 


romerv in her Reminiscences of Wil 
mington, as contesting the game of ** golf 
ing’ with that picturesque exile from 
Dublin, Archibald Hamilton 
t of that organization—the Unit 
Lrishmen futile effort in be 


half of Ireland’s political liberties marked 


Rowan, the 
secretary 
ed whose 
the decade from 1790 to 1800. 

Above John Fleming’s were other mills, 
whose origin and history it would burden 
our sketch to describe separately One, 
however, and 
in 1817, the making of paper in end 


was Gilpin’s paper- mill, 
here, 
less rolls was first effected, the patent be 


; 


ing that of Thomas Gilpin, dated a year 
before Upon his machinery, in 1821, he 


made the paper for Lavoisne’s creat atlas, 
Matthew Carey 
late Henry C 


was the | 
hat year in Philadelphia 


which and Son—the son 


Carey published 
The 


mm sre vol itionized the processes of paper 


inven 
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manufacture, and the 


England mill-owners 
as it was said, to see 
eration, and went a 
imitate it in their « 
tories 

Here by the ban 
the valley is some 


contracted than fart 
The 


slope 


Hliis rise 
It is 


enter upon 


above 


more ruges 
pict 
i 


the 


iresque ground 
races, With the we 


iy sic a) 


aden Walk 


neo 
accompany Us inti 
second dam IS reat et 
here is one of the 
attractive spots ip 
stream The h fh al 


, , 
DANK IS plled WIL Masse 


rock in ild if not 
contusion; the view in ¢ 
direction, up or down 


creek, 18S Charming, 
joy the beauty here mat 
visitor before us has wa 
up from the lower mills 
we have come, no doubt 
the footsteps of many tan 
One of 
that agitat 
Briton William Cobbett 

Wilmington during t 
two years from 1794 to 1796, and his 1 
of 
him to t 


people them n 


have been 


he was here in 


minations on the condition manki 


must often have brought 
banks of the Brandywine. 
Above the second dam we enter a part 
of the valley appropriated by manufacto 
ries, Which have replaced the smaller bé 
ginnings that were neighbors in time past 
to Gilpin at the paper-mill, Isaac Jones 
at the old snuff-mill, and John Fleming 
down at the barley-mill. These greater 
structures have filled the little valley with 
DUSY Work people, whose homely but not 
untidy villages flank the factories, clus 
tering down closely along the stream, oi 
foot-hold the bold 


Passing them, though not with 


finding a narrow on 
ascents. 
out pausing frequently fres 
ol 


that part of the Brandywine which in the 


Lo enjoy 


charms vista and prospect, we enter 


past three quarters of a century has con 
tributed at least equally with its natural 
beauties and Revolutionary battle to make 


the whole stream famous. We have reach 


ed the great powder-vyards of t 


he Duponts, 
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now stretch upvw ird along the creek who w is chief of the ‘* Bureau de Poudres 
nee measured in miles, adjoining et Salpétres,”’ and he made a thorough 
demesnes of farm lat d which rise” study of the processes b which the po 
the valley on either hand Our der was produced Later, his father oO 
ssaril\ pauses for the way * after the « ealment Lalande had 
stream is feneed across, and the been captured and iprisoned, but had 
if the enclosure is strictly though een saved ymi_the iillot like Jo 
larder Besides scientific secrets, sephine, by the fall of Robespierre, dé 
. sk to life and nb wit n ed to quit France vith s sons, and 
Jupont Works are almost precise ite in 1799 they et s | r the Uy ed 
ume age as the 1 eenth « States. Vieton elder so ud been 
Their projector, grandfather tothe here previou ny 17S he is attache 
ind father to the elder of their of the French a MASS the Count de 
ners la it ed i Ne \ ort R ode Mous el itel rie «il ted is t ‘ ‘ mn) al for 
yn the Ist day of January, 1800 France at Charl i er that held 
1 to locate the works here in thie the place of consul-ge1 il at New York 
of 1802 The history of their He, and also his brother ere a ym pa 
interesting in the sce e and nied by their families, and hem came 
il features, is rendered vee rik M. Bureau de Pusey,the son iw of their 
ly picturesque circumstance yy stepmother, who had been a companion 
S ac ompanied It iS an nel with Lafayette during his hideous im 
te odd and apparently altogether prisonment at Olm 
is that set M. Eleuthére [rene du Small manu tories of ¢ inpowder, n 
»y making gunpowder on the banks der the « mpulsion of the demand for 
indy wine Born in France, at their product, had sprung up in the Unit 
family residence, Bois des Fossés, ed States during the Revolution, but they 
innes, near Nemours, he iS Little had made ttle progress The processes 
ina lad when on that terrible 10th ere primitive ind uwcked the precise 
st 1792 e accompanied his fa- KnoOV eda ot seient e method and skil- 
» the Tuiler s 1 the et wrous ful man lation ch M.du Pont’s stud 
se of helping to defend the already ies at Essone enabled him to supply He 
ess Louis XVI Kseaping thenes it one resolved to equal in quality the 
e greatest danger and diflieult in best vorted powder; he double-refined 
ist of that slaughter of the Swiss his saltpetre, and exercised extreme care 
$ ich Thorw lsen’s colossal lion in the selection of his chareoa Krom the 
erne commem ites, the Ta e) Oo s made his wor eessiu n he 
it distingu ed savant and author commercial sense, and o vest repute 
nist and statesma Pierre Samuel for the uniform excellence of their pro 
ont de Nemours, a ] yminent heure due ns He had be in with his build 
affairs for y years preced ings at it are now « ed the Upper 
rie l ( SSO ite Of Lurgot, the \\ ‘ ir es above Wilmington 
10 taught ¢ mne, the author on but t vears later he p iased anoth 
f France « ( ) | ‘ important tract along creek 
Bi n ele ndeype to H property Li is become f 
ca, Set iry ol e Assen of No M Vor Her re had been 
member of the States-Genera m a ulic { iw-n nd the handsom 
irs, au { t president of the resia e of Ru ford Dawes, a wea \ 
tuent Ass¢ ( ed the clutch Philadelphia merchant The water-po 
the extreme } iu mists Tor a time er thus vequired iS a tf twenty-two 
ri yr concealed 1 th K'renech Obse1 feet ind the yvorkKs have been developed 
ry by his friend the astronomer La- by two complete sets of machinery to a 
ie while his son Was Nastily conveyed capacity of produc ig twenty-five thou 
o the country, and during the Reign of sand pounds of powder per day. In 1846 
ror remained in retirement at Essone. the ‘t Lower Works” were established, with 
There, as it chanes is located the great laboratories, refineries for saltpetre, etc 
ere the powder-works Altogether the vards ¢ ad about three 
f ame the supplies for public miles along the Brandy ! und inelude 
1st M. BE. I. du Pont had been, or then all the various mills, shops, and appliances 
became, a pupil of Lavoisier, the chemist, whose prod icts are anywhere require d 
Vou. LX XIX No. 470 19 
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from the first hand r of the crude 


mate 


rial to its delivery into the hands of the 


( nance officer, engineer, or sportsman. 
] e venerable | ! Sam iel d ed here 
on the Brat ! 1 1817 the re 
aence no occupied by I rrandson Gen 
eral Henry Dupo ind 1s buried in the 
ul ycem ry, upon the hill slope, west 
of the upper yards. He had gone back to 
rar in 1802 to rejoin his fe. who. at 
the ¢ t in 1799, had be infirm it 
healtl He remained in France until 


1816, and when Napoleon was sent to Elba 
hie is once more called to pubic d Atv, 
being Secretary for the Provisional Gov 
ernment by which the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. was decreed The return of Na 


pole on and the os of the Hundred 


Days, how ver, sent him to H ivre and 
thence he sailed again for America In 
August, 1817, as he was returning across 
the Brand e in a boat from a visit to 


sson Victor, he accidentally fell intot 


stream, and the wetting caused a fatal ag 
rravation of his gout. Born at Paris in 
1739, he had reached a ripe old age, and 
looked back upon a remarkable career. 
The vear before his death he had been hon 
ored by a visit from President Madison, 
who rode from Washington hither to pay 


his 


In the same ground with those of Pierre 


pects to the genial old gentleman. 


‘ 7 . 
pamue repose the remains of his ind 


son Admiral Samuel Francis Dupont. 


The second son of Victor, he was born 
during the residence of the latter at Ber 
ren Point. In Septembe P. 1803, and lived 
to see the close of the creat war. in which 
he had rendered heroic service for the 


A LITTLE 


BY CHARLES Dt 


VITl. 
} 


he theatre 
Qur 


The 


ul 


\ the prol 


life the 


mue tI 


or t 


othe evening. 


opera 1S 


party supped at Delgardo’s. 


play then begins New York is quite 
awake by that time, and ready to amuse 
itself, After the publie duty, the public 
attitudinizing, after assisting at the arti 
ficial comedy and tragedy which imitate 
life under a mask, and suggest without 


satisfving, comes the actual experience 
My gentle girl—God bless your sweet face 
Ay 


JOURNEY 


pril number, 
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Union. Admiral Dupont died 
adelphia on the 23d of June. 18% 
had sutfered for st veral vears If 
ease contracted in his East In: 
from 1857 to 1859, and died 
suddenly at the La Pierre H 


Broad 


street, 


making the cere 

the more remarkable because 
d also died very suddenly of 
during a visit to Philadelphia 
incle, E. Il. du Pont, the head of 


der firm, had also died there, of « 


Lafavette came here to visit, « 


when he made his memorable tour 


the country in 1825. It is in the 
Brandywine, indeed, that he w t 
that vessel having been place { 
disposal by Congress From the 
Dupont’s, where he remained fo 


he drove up, on the 25th of J 


battle-ground, and yp 
to the crowds of people who had ¢ 
there the 
lish bullet 


1 


with 


adays, 1c 


over the 


ro 


spot where he received tl 

One of those in the e 
Miss ] 

the Ad 


iis return to her father’s ho 


him on that drive was 


pont, afterward the wife of 
and on } 
evening, writing in her album, h 

After having s« l ly half a ec 
ago,on the banks of the Brandyw 
figh 


al 
bloody ting, Iam happy now to t al 
seat ot industry, beauty, and friendship. 
LAFAYE! 
And so, at a point on the stream 


on that day of Septem be r, 1777, wes 
the hostile 


iL, 
Frenchman to « 


have heard the sound of 


at Chadd’s Ford, we leave witl 


words of the gallant 


appropriate and well-deserved hono 


IN THE WORLD.* 


and pure heart!—who looked down f 


the sky-parlor at the Metropolitan u 


a 


the stage ai 


the le gcendary splendor of 
the 
boxes, and went home to create 
the 
you did not know that for many the 


alluring beauty and wealth of 


in drean 


dearest romance in a maiden’s lif 


mance of the night just began 


when Ut! 
curtain fell 


The streets were as light as day. A 
no other hour were the pavements s 
thronged, was there such a crush of cat 


riages, such a blockade of cars, such run 


1889 

















WS 


Margaret 


A LITTLE JOU 


leaned back in her ce 


RNEY 


IN 


WORLD 


THE 


shouting, greet rs and dec s re irded ‘ vVhole in am 
such 1 SW i ot pleasura @ ex n d lt Silt i re 
Never ere thie fashiona r t exe rt ‘ t the co 
d restaurants so crowded and the movement o Oo eLy 
It is not a carn ul time s notes of e orchestra so 
1 ind ebb of a nights i a e voices oO hes 
curl ! rhit ( nas a oO 1 sf { s ene 
r eEXce }) i! Lo] W ~ ) aqdsne no 
yportunit ! . somet n the na 
on | ) 1 > 1 ‘ 
ch ttle t sa ’ o e pleas 
t or rious \ t ) na ra a It s §s 
yr Delng it at the momen nd uid to me I n the } 
1 Morgar y Was so we in evening ; 
) ed n SOME ! ! el lt dee er matte 
( makes them nuch more l Ss abou Oriaiiness 
than the a ! spam } ed Marecaret’s n 
r stories of th peopl n double natw und do 
There re an It wn quis to hatever surrounds 
suppinge tomethe K¢é overs ditferenee in | ‘ 
s the ray Oo ut makes rile nes ind the \ 
fe necessa r ( nm tre ait not suppose t i Mar 
e 1S eSta shed Lhere sa inv ot these ideas 1n 
o snot hims rather set on ive Oo he Ciby had | 
r-s of the beaut oO} ected ela It was a p e ik 
ir married the |} dsome_ ¢ 1 a picture ¢ 
eu \ yoman ‘ o 8) ng ; ¢ 4 ¢ tre on 
1int cor a ty There existence that novel 
in prineess,a fall yman ih oO ( of the t ns 
servant eyes, Making hers« mre That night in her room 
» a mixed company in thre in fon ( rst time f 
In this bi int light is it noft Ss iscinating, st 
1 ow a o pea the nities What n 
ure runettes in vello nd ve could on ‘ 
ylondes ‘ oratelv simple to nto the ht oO 
1 oO i rine ( l $ or orna a I 
e flus ft nidnig hour t evel ict and « 
diant lO { i even the exelt { S IDLE be nl 
ithe lifted ¢ sca heignte ess ie ort oO i 
re oir vo ie! Sie é yr See Lo li! f 
ynt and esn nd i Lney s ( 1 
San ambition to extet r noto Lhe 
oing upon the stag tiie o I ! t da M 
} e) o does 1 t seer » fear ( ( a 1 baske 
he two young ¢ 1 nen ell rean'é ra 
ts Live i ot ta e yre that Mr. | ( \ 
Sly un the girls, but 1 a 1 te s id been 
I rest ‘ hunt ‘ is ( 
1eir compa nS eh ses in f ( ill ol ecomn 
es like the bubbles in the nde Yes,” he iss 
} ] + 
Ss ch they ralis to then S tn I Dp i na ve 
dainty grace of practice ig es iid mul rie SIM pile I 
parties ho re Supping at adjoin T¢ It mu¢ t! 
0 yes notice this group ith cur { ind London It Ss 
d express their opinion by elevated eye more or less sophis 


hair and 


Mr 


that you Kneé 








15 
no } 
} t 
ré | 
( | i\ 
it 
n ) 
rit shire 
rae) t Ss 
vou ho 
; t 
nad een 
| 
( ( iil 
contorm 
there any 
( co ntery 
hess I 


mprYe ?* i 
i even 
1) t of e! 
not oO 
came aware 
( 1, rest 
( ( port 
t coming 
i ( mcres 
}} ic 
( parture 
ht | 
f } it yt 
r 1 in ( 
) ) 
i cs th 
on ( Hl 
MI 
il | nl 


en ore 
if ( ea 
i m Line 
CeS ¢ the day 
l¢ per 
. t 
‘ ny m a 





I American 
mn Ne York 
1 question of 
said my 


ies 1n London 
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t } 


mos 


Miss Eschelle al 


Wi u ll pardon me—one needs 
for s ( l ( davs to be not on 
ve clevel l equa aarin I 
é aa mor aiff iit to make a s 
~ t T? 


I thought h cross the house,”’ Mar 

ure I vel prett wna attrac ‘ | 

d oO ou re so satirical, Mi 

Lyo Do x 1? il one must be 

mo aa Ss mea ft, in Lond nth l 
th New Yor! 

[ hope it will not hurt your national 
pride, Miss Debree, if I say that ther 
ilwa { iter competition in the 
larger mark 

Oh, m pride.”’ Margaret answered 

does not lie in tl 


iat direction 
her 


} ‘ 
s aoes elitner 


InK 


: justice, I 
Miss Eschell 
to be more interested now in New York 


London 


She appe 


He laughed as he said this, and Marea 
ret laughed also. and then stopped sud 
denly, thinking of the roses that came 
t mornit Could she be comparing 
the Londoner with the handsome Ameri 
can who sat by her side at the opera last 
night She was half innoyed with her 
self at the thoucht 


And are not you also interested in 


Ne York, Mr. Lyon?” my wife asked 

Yes, moderately so, if you will permit 
me to iv iit It vas an effort on his 
part to keep up the conversation, Margaret 
was so wholly unresponsive: and afte 
\ ird no ng how affairs stood with 
them, [ could understand his well- bred 
misery The hardest thing in the world 


s to suffer decorously and make no sign 


in the midst of a society which insists on 
stoicisn no matter how madly one is h rl 
The Society for First Aid to the Injured 
harde ts neart ‘*T have 


in these cases 
. mn ¢ +} . lace.’ he e { Ne 
never seen another piace, me continued, 


where the women are so busy in improv 


ing themselves Societies. clubs. parlor 
lect ires re id nes recita ons, musi¢eals. 
classes t fatioues one to keep in sicht of 
them Every afternoon, every evening 
- 
. . : 
something I doubt men are capable of 
uch hee » il { ‘ ergy, Mrs Ka rehild . 
And vou find thev have no time to be 


contrary 


ire not interesting in, nothing about 


ey cannot talk, and talk intensely 
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Thev absorb every thing 


and ha 


of acquiring in 





of them told me, hav 


reading Yes, it 


isamostinte 


The coming in of Mr. Mon ! 
other turn to the talk He hac 
see a rural American pla in ¢ 
( country life a i character, ce 
! ite disregard of any ti 

I don’t suppose,” Mr. Morea 
fore oner would understand 
he mpossible in Paris Incompre 


n bu 


** Yes, I saw it,” said 


maon 


pealed to It was ver) wd 
to amuse the audienes nmensely 
pose one must be familiar with A 
farm life to see the points of it I 
that while I sat there, in an aud 


keenly in sympathy with the play 
a part of 1 
f J 


thought Ldid when T ha 


t. one micht 


Say I ( 
unde rstood your people as ¥ 
d been her 
only Perhaps this is the beginni 
an American drama 

‘I'm not sure but it is.” 

‘But it 

‘An 


loeal 


sso local! 
thing that is true must be t1 
conditions, to pecin W 
question Is, is it true to iman nat 
W hat Pp izzled me in this American 

was its raising the old question of 1 

and art. 


that aetine 
that 1s acting 


You've seen Coq lf lin \\ 
, as artificial as a sonne 
perfection of training, skillinanart. \ 
never doubt that he is performing 

play forthe entertainment of an audi 
You have the same enjoyment of it 


you have of a picture 


full o 


a& picture, In 
f character and sentiment, not ap 
But I Denn 
Thompson as an actor trained to perfe 


New H 


] + } 1 
I don’t admire his sk 


tograph don’t think of 


in a dramatie school, but as a 
shire farmer. 
admire him. There is plenty that is 

ficial, even conventional, in his play, p 
f the 


is imitation, but he is 


ty of imitation of rustic that shows 


the natural ma 
If he is a stage illusion, he does not s« 


me 
‘Probably to an American audie1 
only he does not,” Mr. Lyon remarked 
‘* Well, that is getting to be a tolerab 
large audience.” 
‘*T doubt if you will change the laws 
art,’ said Mr. Lyon, rising to go. 


again atou 


We shall hope to see you 


house,” my wife said. 
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You are very good 


I should like it 


ny time is running out 
If vou eannot come, you may leave 
lieus with Miss Debree, who is stay 
e time in the city mv wife said, 
v to Marearet’s annovanes But 
d do no less than ive him her 
ress, though the information was 
ompanied by any invitation in her 
iret vas to stay so ( time vith 
iiden ladies, old friends of her mo 
the Misses Arbuser The Arbusers 
ple of consequence in their day, 
. certain social prestige; in tact the 
ent ladies were two generations re 
d from suecessful mercantile life, 


in the remote perspective took on 


yd-familv solidity Nowhere else in 
eitv could Margaret have come closer 


ntact with a certain phase of New 

fe in which women are the chief 
s —a phase which may bea transition, 
may be only a craze It is not so 
} mm of society to titera 


a condescensi 


is it is a discovery that literature and 
persons ot those Vi ho produce 


n the 


may be sourees of amusement, or 
ss. to be just of the enlargement of 
horizon and the improvement of the 


The societv mind was never before 


spitable to new ideas and new sen 
ls of 


f manage 
sions. hospitals. news-rooms. and | 


and the 
ent, 


s Charities, boaré S. 


odg 


home 


houses for the illiterate 


these are not suffie even with 


classes, ind teas. for the su 


s dancing 


j 


luous energies of this restless 


improv 
*-ceneration; there must be also radical 
classes, eth 


study 


reading classes, 


Ss 


1 


ul entific, literary le 


by 


) 
no 


historical, se ctures, 
e reading of papers of dis 


att 
cul 


awake 


ection and vrentieme ain 
t of 


urlositv 1 


an unremitting ture 


ents 
i 


d in 


pursu 


Ss 


formation ( 


The extreme of social refinement and a 

ld Bohemianism almost touch. It pass- 
es beyond the affectation of knowing per 
sons who write books and write for the 
ress, artists In paint and artists in music 

You cannot be sure in the most exelu 
sive circle’ —it was Carmen Eschelle who 


not meet an 
Not all 


or 


that 


hor or evena journ ilist 


said this you Vv 
wut 


omen, however, adore letters 


le ctures 


enthusiasm at drawing-room 
there are some bright and eynical ones 
who do not, who write papers themselves, 


and have an air of being be hind the scenes. 
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Margaret had thoucht thats 1e was fully 
occupied in the country, with he tea 
ing, her reading her literatut wma s 
torical clubs, but she ui nevel iown 
petore Wi it was to Ix us ind not 
have time tor any Tit il Sil pPurs { 
of some new thine, and C tin \ \ 
ment here and ther ( isa “Mi deal 
like reading the dict nary umd ‘ ‘ 
bering none oO the yvora And it 1 Ss 
all oO cosmopolita el cll \ 
SViInpathetie One « Vv it isa paper bi 
a Servian countess on il life of t 
Servians, absorbingly interestin th \ 
itself and because it \ b countess ho 
read it: and this was followed by the sing 
ing of an Icelandic tenor and a Swedish 
soprano, and a recital on the violin va 
slight, red-haired, middle-aged woman from 
London. All the talents seem to be afloat 
and at the service of the sti ous on 
who are cultivat ne themselves, 

The irst fur on t hich Margaret 
assisted in the long di Vil rooms Of thie 
Arbus rs wasS a serie Ss one one that com 
bined the charm of culture with the temp 
tations of benevolence The rooms we 
crowded with the fashion « the town 
with a sprinkling of clergymen and of 
thin philanthropic gentlemen in advanced 
vears It was a four-o'clock, and the as 
sembly had the cheerfulness of a recep 
tion, only that the display of toilet i 
felt to be sanect ed b ’ purpose The 


performance opened with a tremendous 


prel ide on the piano by Herr B 


oomrgar 


ten, who had been Liszt’s favorit pupil; 
indeed it was whispered that Liszt had 
said that, old as he was, he never heard 
Bloomegarten without learning somethin: 
There was a wood deal of subdued conver 
sation while the pianist was in his ex 
treme agonv of execution, and a hush of 
extreme admiration il vas divine, di 
vine, ravishing hen he had finished 
The speaker was a learned female pun 
dit from India, and her object was to in 
terest the women of America in the con 
dition of their unfortunate Hindoo sisters 


thousands and tens 


It 
th 


appeared that 


usands of them were doomed to early 


and life lone Wldow hor 1. owine to the 
operation of cruel caste laws, which con 
demned even girls betrothed to deceased 
Brahmins to perpetual celibacy. This fat 
could only be alleviated by the education 


and elevation of women And money was 


for The die 


needed for Sc} ools especially 


school break down the walls 


s, which would 
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ind ¢ Tran se thie Sex 4 | 
< arm vy made t il ¢€ el 
I espectla Lhe maiden 
>» mig 2 supposed to 
‘ S 1 ir dus 
e sen Y CAKE! ba 
y t ' 1 vs 1nter 
rurse.t itshe had been 
of the Ne Ene nd States 
« lu of un " al oO 
San bine different a 
i i r OL ¢ rice it Sé 
ted na np ed oO 
e da id come en Wo 
i er choice! Att st re 
ela mne of hands t was 
( eto lead a eofs ‘ 
1 « ‘ r to be con 
| " é l out 
eadd ~ sac t iccess 
ryt i " yread ma " 
eul il ead won rindia 
lence wet Mrs. Esc e and 
Margaret and Carmen were 
nted, al ere drawnh together 
1 ye ya secret fee 
Carmen s all candor 
1 y rly { ested 
of India, she said W 
re S101 shie ould come 
I if be © \ ! id 
nds 
that tl “~ d not 
etLween na res SO Op 
s o looked at life from 
points ( but unde 
id a ertain attractior Ol 
Ne Kt Be Lidell \ (ost 
once his enem ind his toni 
sto 1e tropics hich to m 
) mnece iS [ta S to Lhe 
nhis nature also ere iS Some 
i ed to the a irements 
is ‘ ind to a é 
) ne of lite than custom 
( rmen. ) Oo a 
oO er best side—she would 
to « it no other to Hen 
nen of her nat ire apt 
( ( es ithh mel seemed 
nt of that graceful gayety 
t oridliness L make 
ible 
c few davs alte Line Ind an 
rearet was alone in her own 
roon Nothing iS Wanting 
could suggest » ake 16 In 
ha beautilul wo in, nothing 


piease, or nurse 


son il 
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perhaps a per Sé 
npart that glow of 
comes vhen the sens¢ 


Sal 


istact 


Ss are adi 


oO 


Marearet had bee nit 





ste 
tha morning to pay extrem i 
to her tortet The result was the 
tion ¢ mplicity, OL Treshness, of 3 
ul enhaneed by the touch o 
she surveyed hers Inthe pier-g 
] | 1 ried ts ol t ‘ 
c Which draped it did not « 
| mo exquis te lines of her ru) 
i \ d a rose in her bosom e « 
‘ ike a Puritan, an uthnou 1 Slhi¢ 
not ha noted the ict, she did 2 
Ol it as not a iooK oO 
she threw into the mirror, or « 
( SelT-CONnSCLOUSHESS n her t 
had obeved only her instinet (tha ! 
ie go ae La oman of reline 
| she Ss conscious of any em 
is of the stirrine w lin her o 
( 0 I OmMmaniy hature 
In fact she was restless. She flun 
St into an easy-ch before the ! 
tor ip a novel lt was a no 
re ous problem In vain she tric 
n ed in it At home she wou 
LDSO ed t eagerly they ould have 
cussed the doubts and suggestions 
suld have assumed the deepest persoi 


importance 


It might hs 


ave made a 


er thoughtiul counts ife Her 
lid not so appeal to her; it seemed unr 
ma idowy in a life that had so Tr 
hii 0 ( on than « } leetion in it 
s a life fascinating and exciting ! 
| oO iV ul itisfac ory Yet Litel 
Ss more reall fe than that pl 
evetation in the country She felt t 
e whirl of only a few davs of 
operas receptions Leas readings, dances 
in} rs here evel ody sparkled \ 
ve wildering brillianey,and vet from wl 
oO rougnt away not ne put a sense « 
Stralh ich ga antry. such compliments 
Ss nh an easy tOSSIN about of every to} 
inder heaven such an air of knowin 
eve thing, and not « ring about anvt ! 
ry much; so much mutual admira 
ind personal satisfaction! She liked it 
ind perhaps was restless because she like 
it To be admired, to be deferred to—wa 
there any harm in that Only, if one 
suffers admiration to-day, it becomes a n¢ 
cessity to-morroy she began to feel the 
influence of that life which will not let 
one stand still for a moment If it is not 
the opera, it is a charity; if it is not ; 


l 
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it is some endowed cot in a hospital 


st be something gor on every 


A => - = 


ery hour 


could not 


and 
Mi 


S sne was restless 


thought of Henderson 


Sne 


vai called formally iad seen 
, 
ere and there, again and again 


d sought her out in all « 


broken into a smile 


ced 


remembered the 


e haa 


r: he had tal with her lightly, 


she 


sound of his 
She had learned to KNOW his ngure 
m among a hundred and sne 
das she remembered that she had 
twice followed him with her eves 
thnrong He was, to be sure no 
to ber; but he was friendly he was 
v entertaining; he was a part, 
how, of this easy-flowing life 
ss Eschelle was announced Mar 
be orced that she would come up 
without ceremony The mutual 


in of the pretty street costume and 


pretty mornil toilet was the work 


moment—the 





photographer has in 
ed no machine that equals a woman's 


rorsucna p rpose 


How del oht li 1t 1S how altogether 
ning!’ and Margaret felt that she 
included with the room in this ad- 


on ‘*T told 
ng to see you this morning, even if I 
ed the 


se myself sometimes 


mamma th: 


Nestors’ luncheon I like to 
Mamma 
Know the 
the fire, 


face and 


Savs 


frivolous, but do you 


were comfortably seated by 
| Carmen turned her 
did her companion—‘'I get 
idfully tired of all this 
1 round. No, I 
ligent Mothers’ Home; it’s part of the 
but I gift that 
Ah. vou were reading—that novel.” 
‘Yes; I read it: I in- 
nd to read it 
‘Oh, 


sweet 
eves to 
going round 


don’t eve 


1 go to the 


ne thing, haven't any 


was trying to 
had it! It’s a little past 
yw, but it has been all the rage Every 
that is, 1 don’t know 


t anybody has read it, but 


we have 


dy has read it 


“very body 


been talking about it. Of course 
nebody must have read it, to set the 
ng agoing. And it has been diseuss 


I sometimes feel as if I had 


| to death 
ianged my religion half a dozen times 
1.afortnight. But I haven't heard 
about it We 
taken up the Hindoo widows now. 


And 


knew she were talking nonsense. 


any 
thing for a week have 


you 
the girl 


know.” laughed, as if she 
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‘And you do not read much in the 
city?” Margaret asked, with an answerin 
Smli¢ 

Yes: in the summer that 1 on 
do phere isa reading set | don't kno 
that they read much, but there is a read 
Ing set You kr Miss Debree ha 
when a book is publish really pub 
lishec s Mr. Hendes Say vou don't 
need to read it ‘e ( Ww crets I ) 
the air and becomes « mon propert 
Everybody hears ( e thing You 
ean taik about t Tron a notice | 
course there are some novels that on 
must read in order to understand human 
nature. Do you read French ?” 


Yes; buat not many Krench novels; I 


cannot 


i 


Nor can I,” said Carmen, with a sin 
eere tace i The V are too realistic for 
me ehe was at the moment running 


overin her mind a Ssituat 


on 


na paper 
her night 


turned down 
Henderss 
the k 


praise the 


covere d nove ] 

‘Mr 
condemns 
people 


on 
stand. 
body 
that 
read 
‘**You know Mr 
Yes: we ve 


mn Says thatevery 


rencn novels, and 


novels they don't 
Hende ‘son very wel 
known hi 


= ong 


time, 


He is the only I'm afraid o 
7 Afraid of 
“We 


man: that 


man 


ll, you know, he is a of Club 


sort 


style of man pr 


IVOKeS 
tel] 
It makes you a 


your 


curiosity, for you never can how 
much such men know. 
little uneasy.” 

Can 


if abstractedly reflecting upon tiie 


nen was lool noe nto the fire, 


nature 
of men in general, but she did fail to 


not 


notice a slight expression of pain on Mar 


garets face. 
) 


your Mr Lyon 
**You 


I think you discovered him 


it there is 


Margaret laughed do me too 
much honor, 
first.’ 


‘Well, our Mr. Lyon.” Can 


stiil looking into the fire 


men was 
‘* He is such 
a good young man! 


Mareare t did 


sort of commendatior 


not exactly fancy this 


ii pi ed 


| 
sne 


and 


with somewhat the tone of defendin 


him, ‘‘ We all have the highest regard 
for Mr. Lyon 
‘* Yes, and he is quite on Brandon 


ron 
I assure you He intends to do a great 
| the world I thi 


spends half his time in New York study 


deal of good it nk he 


ing, he ealls it, our charitable institutions 


Mamma reproaches me that I don’t take 
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: more interes in p inthropy That is at erty to indulge in republica 
Y el WOPrlaly ( | ery od y ! S a pllelly 
i rldly s I'm as ly'as Tean Margaret and Miss Arbuser wi 
. Y this th a »%k of innocence that ered in through a double row of ss 
a ( ai thie ‘ wee satio but Lha en t In iivery short clothes and stock n 
\ ) o |} eter H a a rous vacult\ in array neces 
? si \ | t S i rir unto relief the naturalness a 
means—dear mamma. A 1 Hig lic of the entertainers. 
4° ‘ ! Ol ca she asked, alte one ca ee, CONSIStS In 1 king ¢ 
us i ni i) ne to Margaret, as Lhe 1 pa of th disp LV Ol eaith: the 
4 ( ( Lia itmost 11} til to t uttained is personal simp 
. Marga ( ined t t ‘ i ickground of t richest oste1 
f t t ( ( t to attuin this, and t 
WV ¢ m H ( ure mia M S S 1 it 1 takes i ‘ erations 
: | S ¢ elica ( ir ( ingwelica man to separate himse thus from | 
ct ( { ¢ i Happiness ru it vas the tattie of the to 
mut harmony n religious b tiie rst owner of the pictures in t 
{ Ol ii¢ Stott mansion used to te 
I O i t nk not said Mai et } S to his visitors; the th ow) 
now q recover herself It must ¢ evyond remembering them 
be a matter ol eat nxiety to vou ere might mento wg naly that the 
( rm sq ‘ to note the change mented snove n the great fre} 
of tone und ! u eamed 1 mer? I rary was deco ted bv Vay; 
r ! t as she ros Vas his es faney But he did no 
\V\ it! nsense | e been talking | that the ceiling in the music-room 
d ot inter »into su deep t] rs painted by Pon ex Lodge, or tha 
\ 11 no ! it | d abo Mr Ita ! rtists had worked fe ir years 
i. little pause to read Marearet’s face ing the Corean room, every inch of it 
\| Lvor We esteem him as much as”) quisite as an Intaglio ideed, the reps 
mu do Ho ehal ne vou are looking ers had 1 e the to familiar wit 
morning I [ had your sec costly fact 
of not letting t s life tell on one.” And Phi present occupants understood q 
5 is or e ina shower of comp iments vell the value of a bac Keround the ho 
{ smiles and caressing iVs She | 1 swarmed with servants retainers, ¢ 
} ra) ( ne to out \I C 1 Say M revare » Was 1} 
H ( Nn eas ite nt Shit said to rt history ( iss, reca ed the a 
I oO | ibeth, when on ns mpo 
| { ; Mat ret thoug is gauged by the ret ie of serviton 
‘ } . n ne. but it did not raise men and women in waiting And 
e) ts Was evervbodv worldly and iS, alter a 1 better test of ealth than 
) Was t 3 thie sort of woman m e accumulation of thn oS and cost 
mm Mr. Henderson fancied Was M decoration, for though men and won 
recon ¢ . man to w om suc a not cost so much origially as 
nan ould be attracted pictures—that is, good men and won 
evel OdV KNOWS Tt it it ieeds more re 
IX nue to maintain the Though the « 
t was a dinner party in one i the up ner party was not large, there was to 
> pa eS that beg n to re a dance afterward, and for every 
} n pare isne oO partment is pro ided a special attendant. 
und decoration the splendor of the Med The dinner was d in the state d 
r n mere i? ) It is the penalty ing-room, to which Mr. Henderson had t 
1 t pav to ireedgom Of republican honor of conducting Margaret. He 
( wortunity t tL some n t be very ric preva led also the same studied simpli 
| s the lovical outeome of the open. city The seats were for sixteen. TT! 
( ince for evervbody to be rich And it table went to the extremity of elegat 
s the surest iv to distinetion In a plainness, no crowding, no confusion « 
e count the course must be run, and colors under the soft lights; if there \ 
it is by the accumulation of great wealth ostentation anywhere, it was in the d 
that one can get beyond anxiety, and be zling fineness of the expanse of table 
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‘t in the few rare flowers, or the said r Mrs. Lafl dropped 
the plate hie is of the s ect VW the ret t he | 
1) modest Lhe eve sp is¢ come to tl } } pla Miss Eschelle 
i \ pure WV teness, U! ( me vestel 
e slig 1 of sens \ is, ho dou reeabl 
sho ! S sslv_ sé ed r ter Ss q va wood de 
ot Line tit) hotel ( co CS Q) ) d rie Kon 
3s: no anxiety on t irt of the \s ‘ ada ) in ! 
OSteSS peri Ss ta col l 
S at eve ne Ss ple and l ) ou ( lattered I 
ttle cons isness e ba you ‘ st ‘ ‘ ) s10on ) 
ut anot r generate "e have S qu i re ips Vo 
ccoldat 1 Liss ] isa 
\ ‘ country apprehension | or a bear in this « 
tion s quite up to th r don't clea 3 “— 
( ne and tl Ouse V i One ¢ ! Ter mit M rg ! 
it of a cirele of uuld ina tone of carrying t re 
ot piace the ( t ne ( i out ( Sol i 
Mr. Henderson o devoted him We eisab in operat A 
nade e lack unt ced hie rood ul ‘ ‘ e thems s 
iS usua Ol i ra, W ic ! t 
Ss part Lenox, at vedo It doesn’t seem to ( nit 
S ¢ ra rr? \ tll Ni it ymmel ‘ LO 
noe, the ! i personalities take risks and « ! Ss | countries 
newspapers, the st ! sea i te ire ¢ l \ VS 
e marriage ott Yuchess of Bol yu cKel 
1 confidential disclosure ¢ ) \ en they « ris { ey 
LISSIONS, a CUlAl il i a 1 mad CONSE live tha mel 
) ita eor tis 1mMposs ie ab No « t TI \ ¢ ( S¢ { es 
here Ss ( is at a lit ivy ¢ isua B ‘ ! ey do go in r 
nk the shop), the Sunday opening radical measures 12 s, thie leave S 
es—anything to pass the hour, quite behind.” Mr. Henderson did not 
( CO itin mos oO Lhe Vv ri e to « end the col ersation ins this 
und pers flag aire on und he i ¢ ) ipt \ \re 
you, Mr. Henderson is you ng New Yo ereeable, Miss 
Laflamme 1 io her voice tiie Debres 
eht in a bOX W i ry prett Yes Yes and no ) no rie 
wn to ones sell 1D) ou unde ma iV it 
Yes Miss ] elle is. Mi lenderson, that ! can enjoy the 
[ don't KNOW them We use i to heat ole day ind t en be oroug aissatis 
em in Naples, Venice, various places; fied with it 7” 
vere in Europe some time, I believe Perfectly €1 e excitement is 
vas said to be very entertaining and ove) 
nd enterprising.’ And t n I don’t seem to be myself 
Well, | suppose they have seen some her [ have a fe ne « iving lost my\ 
or of the world The oUunel lady \ is mt 
r mother And the man with us—that Because the world is so big 
eht interest you more, Mrs. Laflamm«e Not at. Do you kno the orld 
is Mr. Lyon, who will be the rl of seems much smaller here than at home 
holm And the eit ippeal rro and pi ) 
Ah Then I suppose she has money vincial 
[ never saw any painful evidence of cannot quite explain it The in 
verty But I don’t think Mr. Lyon is terests of life don’t seem so large—the 
rtune-hunting He seems to be after questions, I mean, what is going on in 
1d—goodness Europe, the literature, the reforms, the 


nformation an 
Margaret flushed a litt 

did 

Ne 


le 
notice 


20 


but apparently 


Henderson not it Then she 


\ LXXIX 170 


politics 


off 


aA 


I geta 
home. 


] 
wider vie 


Suppose 


vy when [stand 
it 


is more coh 
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centrated her And, oh dear I'm so rering ly n ice the cire t of tl] } 
St | el 0d l ert in ¢ iD sed out throug Lhe t ) 
tl » 7UuU 1 rl i mip nel { and Lor to i? 1 tie I St ot thi | 
S G W e | am vetting Yes i iv from peopl 
! » Sa t I really think about Then it is not numbers [ ar 
| ! nee, he S GIspose i ) that make a oria 
pene did not reply But whe 
| S iS 1 trv to sav ¥ t CO tered her robed for de} i? 1) 
vO foot of urw she o 
t ] he use of talk hand in good-night. and the ‘ 
) i ! ior am nt 
| ooked up to se Henderso [ wonder if that was the time 
\\ S ihere is smile of am IV not I faney that when 
! s face, but not at all offensiy ( e she confessed 1 Ce) 
) sa twa x was when she first sav him et 
of erest also box a le opera 
! I ‘ int | $ ous an ore Ilenderson w ed down the \ 
Ss Ss iS é $ novemel!l quit SiO \ earing he ech i his o 
{ ! ( serted street HH sin 
Tha s the respons tv onn to reach home It was such a 
b ( Is ere) | a) l { ey Y SNOWING a little nd eok 
t ‘ ng He reme ( 
Later t were ering throu t S turned her head as s} rot 
} y to A o ( ( ¢ Ne | md tous ri his 
modern } r the mo art vy once In the gallery to eal s att 
t e s Ss, ents the pon ‘ oO a picture Yes, t] ork S 
( ot ] S CK lai Ve One I< ] lid sSe¢ lar 
ri l re S ga her ! e came to lim distinet 
\ I | ip a I I were the oOo VY one 
I ) it 1 ith M Web rom 
t ) f he had been lo t Henderson was under 1 spell ¢« 
t Miss ] l e so evening when thi ext, In response 
Ss it he hu ad pas some tect! ni isking him to « ra me 
neces ( d fo ) ! 3S f Vas Sho I ( the Esc 
elfect t he d not call attention Oo drawing-roon It was < niv lighted 
: 1ave done with anotl ty with the place enabled 
Cu isly enou ie found ns sec W oO difficulty to find his way d 
l s I Line dra ng thie 1 Suite rather o ercrowded 
\ 1, Marga ne it; ifa false note luxurious furniture, statuary and pict 
rire ne sa it B if she was not on easel to the little ibrary | the lar ¢ 
educated up to a good many of the sug- glowing in a rosy light 
eestions of the galler Henderson per There, ensconced in a big chair, a 
a dt d his manner to her beeame_ in her hand, one pretty foot on the fend 
or ferential and protective [i is sat Carmen, in a grayish, vaporous toi 
ier to which everv true woman re which took a warm hue from the colon 
sp Is, and Margaret was happy, more the spreading lamp shades. On the ea 
erself, and talked with a freedom and table near was a litter of books and 
S e of sath ind a note of real nameless little articles, costly and coqu 
t t made her every moment more tish, which assert femininity even i1 
attractive to her companion In het literary atmosphere Over the fireplac 
nimation the charm of her unworn hung a picture of spring—a budding gi 
beauty blazed upon him with a direct smilingand winning, inasemi transpare 
| ( ’ | He hardly cared to raiment, advancing with swift steps 1 
conceal his frank admiration She, on bring in the season of flowers and of lové 
her part, was thinking, what could Miss The hand that held the book rested upo 
Eschelle mean by saying that she was the arm of the chair, a finger inserted in 
afraid of him the place where she had been reading, her 


Does the world seem any larger here, rounded white arm visible to the elbow 


Miss Debree ?” he asked, as they had lin- and Carmen was looking into the fire in 
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care for 


W ho does But posit on 


rd that if you have money ¢ 


»vou know, Mr. Henderson, I think vou 


Oh no! lidn't sa approv 
r night at the Nestor balla a [It sort of came rat you knew 
no, I won't tell you who she is about them She : | nright and 
d me if I knew who that man was’ conscientious , felt vi 
ross the room, such an air listine shivers running ¢ ) * me all the time 
be : sritish in I was with her onseienti 
I almost ied wl self ant vervbody to kn 
d know him.” worst of me \ could pract 


Well 2?” some conceaime jut she rather 
You see what people expect of yo courages me. Sh vuld take the 
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Henderson 1 
tell him 
respons} 
sd mes 
Now you 


ot vou te 


ee a 


2 


' 


had 
r with a 
re hard 

an msensiloie 

tairs to her mother, who sat 


ibroad soon.” room re ng one of the town week 


on tne fe nade r avain, into V icl some e derly ladies low c 
id the look of melancholy something to condemn. 
‘Well 


Mr. Lyon without any Such a stupid evenin: 


He is 
The remark was made absorbed in that girl from Brandon. It 


imored raillery, \ re going abroad.” 
reason it seemed te t o _olr “Going abroad! You are crazy. cl 


York is forty times as amusing 

h ? Tou,” and sl \nd forty times as tiresome 

[ ‘you sick of it Mamma, don’t you ti 

se an American gir! t ‘ll herself for would be only ClVil to aSk Mr. Lyo 


( chance ‘4 ie, I’m ashamed quiet dinner before he goes ? 

vo Certainly That is what I 

WI other day | thought you va 
‘Yes, I was ill-natured then. 

a ‘ 

Mr. | 

That's just it: you don't 


eas 


. want to please you And we really ( 
von to be civil.’ 


r seat, still unappeased ; One day is so like another in the cit 
Til tell Mr. Lyon that he will have Every day something new, and the n¢ 
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ing over again And al 


tion that it will be ditferen 
Nothing is so tiresome 


t} 


Why ) not 
1e@ sometimes tho 
indersto 
most daring 
Her con } 
; She would f 
him. Would 
Ho 


one 


in 


unwy 
erson was not one of them 
} id not | 
ood woman 


a very busy man, 


THE SOUTH AND THE HOOL PROBLEM 


) EFORE the late war there w: whose parents 
) the Slave States of Tnion any even the most 


or efficient system of education Very naturally th 
masses of the people How dif very people for whose netit he were 
conception of the subject conducted Negro children w snot con 


vor from the American sidered in these meagre plans ‘th ul 
‘common school for e eation of the children of 
the childrez ; With reconstruction came he South 


the people at public expense 7 iS indi the common school. one of t issues 


ited by the phrases that in many parts of the revolution With the new order 
the South in the old days described the the American doctrine < he common 
schools carried on for short periods with school was sure to prevail If the South 
public money: they were ‘* poor schools,” ern peopl ad been left to themselves 
wv ‘*free schools,” according to the fan it would have come, but Reconstruction 


cy ol 


the locality where the poor things brought it sooner than natural evolution 
existed. They were for white children would have developed it. The financial 





Nnoois 
in ISS 


it shall appear 


hn made in pu 


lopment of the common si 
reatly int fered w 
but have not taken 
country and 
being consiaered 
outh, without exception, have 


oing systems of graded si 


idreds of the larger 


counties 
the cities 
schoo } f The common school in the 
uring ae ( n for the most part, the vil 
could have beg ral population. The urban populat 
Lined . i , : all. though it is now fast outgrow 
proportions. Of 560,281 ¢ 
school age in Georgia, 490,270 
live in towns and cities The 
Georgia as to the distribution of t] 
sdo not wish mixed schools: the white dren of school age is the case of the Sout 
not have them Doctrinaires In the statements and illustrations t] 
questions ; they had follow in this paper **the South” is co 
eround by the people sidered as including Virginia, North Ca 
their right settlement lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
as not only had Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texa 
ace of hostile tra Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky = 


had to conte nd far as the grave questions growing out « 


ren economy that re race problems and other conditions chat 


money to do thorough acteristic of the South are concerned 


has not only suffered from the Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
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aries, some 
But some of 
lov ec 


id more provressive 


icate anoll 
eeding, cl 


CLOn® 


orce;, 1n 


ybstructionists of the worst possi 


f 
A 
} 
| 
4 


themselves 
people irom spending the 


their benefit Nothin 


need of education more 


pon ty pe, who aevote 


ing the 


money for own 


proves the sore 


than the influence exerted by such men. 


movem 


we consider 


the pouthern States 


sources 


pon 


iliiteracy 


Nors 


disappointing 

the census reports on 

rose-colored when at 
is enough educati 

t knowledge of 

: P 


: : 
people ashamed to contess 


Candor compels the sorrowful admis 
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S ( that Gee i leads ( 
| cf ) ol Leratle In LSS (a Orgla 
re i f ri nber OF persons ten 
‘ ip } is Mable to 
ny State ie Union ly 
; i l Ler eal 2) wa 
: ura ‘ $5.54 Lhere ere es 
if 128.954, a neg 91,482, total 52 lt 


* ) ) or 4 $47 nabie to 
t tes, 111,767; colored, 321,68 
a ( ( I's hnesse¢ eads WIth 
§ i “ t i 
val N it Cit ) th 
4 14.497 
\\ + e + e Stat do o t » educate 
4 A StS y eu Laten nts 
; 
; i ‘ ould « nd Ape! 
1) sonable \ fe 
- ‘ iflics 
bake Georgia to begil l ‘ 
r ISS7 are ed, the returns for L888 
. ' rand Nn statement 
: i i I} en e sum raise n 
(x ‘ i | 1 ) State il d 
’ rari The ] ) iM i i 
ISS7 is S795 987 26 ) sum t 
‘ ‘ counties, under local la wd I 
ed $302,477 74 But o ( 
oO wa } ot 560.281 e) 
40,27 o do no ( such cities 
i eS S ! cit pe i pro S1O 
I ( n i S. (ve " i ) 
ndec ISS7 consice ily less in 
si for ea One OL Sé Ol ag 
Dur t twelve months the state 
( (ort i is aol more thi Ing on 
the ect of i era ind popular ed 
i iring twent years past 
The s s filled the pape it has 
De f i O pie In nota te ( irch 
\ I | ( oO Weorgia L ¢ é 
( ( e Methodist Episcopal Chur 
- i 
~ SLIrring aevoatle delivered 
t ! ipon the Legislature in favo 
( ! ~ } ‘ ae | > ~ 
(Gy \ mblv during the win- 
C e unwonted attention to 
( P rie edueation was never 
x” so ably discussed by a 
| in in act Was pass 
) } \ ro iding four 
hoots tor 1s ra 1 five for 1890 
| ; onths iblic schools for 
t ed ren in 1891 
i Kel in advanced step, 
dd ) ppropriation of 1888 
S100 | one of these States 
eat awakenll 
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lo return to the question \\ 
these States de ng 1 few ge 
S must answe! } 

total amount expended by Ter 
pu ec education In 1SS7 IS S1L.02 
b Arkansas, 1858, S901,190 58 
Carolina, L858, SOUL, 188 20 Ke 

) ISS6, the \uditors estin 
tota net resources ¢ Lie 
oO ~ Oo} fund is Sl 12 SOO 
‘a Carolina, total expen l 

e education for 1S85.8549.857 69 
0 1887, $1,535,289 11; by Te 
$2,007,808 94; by Florida, 1888, $484 

ind there is no more cred ble s 
mad ) inv Southern State 

Putting | togetlie t ! 

gures in the latest reports, and 

ssible estimates based on prece¢ 
1 of late years, these twelve 

i expended upon Line pupil 

ms sinee thie ir the sum « =< 

197.219 59 i Stupendous amou ( 
¢ considering the cone ons Oo 
DuSINeSS these States since April ; 

One of the tables in the tenth « 
l Sa grouping o mtlates tnat 
Missouri among the Western St 





of New York was $2,651,940,006: « 
! en Southern States here grou 
gether, $2,370,923, 269, or nearly S30' 
00 Jess than the total for New Y« 
These figures do not fairly indicate c 
irative ability to raise the sums nee¢ 
to meet the expenses of government 
ISSO in all the Southern States tl 
vere barely 2000 persons holding | 
States non-taxable bonds, and they ve 
holders of small amounts, while in Ni 
York alone there were 14,803 holders 


such bonds, and it is almost certain t] 


three of these persons held larger amout 
than all the Southern ho ders put togethe) 


To me it is clear that the soundest po 


litical and business economy has indicated 
that the Southern States should have ey 


pe uded more of the comparatively litt 
they had in the education of the peopl 
t it not discreditable that the tent! 
census shows a total expenditure for pu 
lie in 1880 by New York 
$9,936,662, and by these Southern States, 


7.812.693. 


Du IS 


b 
education o! 


for 1880, of $ 


And in conside) 
o what the census tells us on all these 


in 











THE 


SOUTH AND 


t should be remembered that 
ses of gover) ent in the south 
for the most part, by somet g 
Lhe people 

sp er would be nceomplete if we 
» omit all mention of higher edu- 
Most of the colleges and uni 
suspended wna crippled DV Lhe 

e been re-established Of them 
ce a dozen have an! im@ iI1Ke 
endowments In no country 


e as many thoroughly 


oted teachers doing college work 
small salaries as these Southern in 
S can show There is not in the 
South one woman S COLE’ suffi 
endowed to } tit above the pers 
yme with the fluctuation of patron 


Most of the Southern colleges 


- tUK 
ypliances that modern investigation 
odern methods make necessary for 


striking and inspiring fact sl 


tioned here to the honor of ie 

rn faculties; not thstanding po 

1@ WOrK of the eollee S 1s ir bv} rad 

much better than before 1860 The 
ses of st dy are not only more thor 
they are more liberal, and more in 
iony with the best thought and best 
neies of our times 

rue normal school work there has 
een much in the South outside the 
did vork done in the best of the 
er institutions for tl necroes But 
need of normal schools is more and 
e realized; the influence of e Pea 
v fund is being felt in every South 
State; every well-trained teacher aid 


by this foundation, so wisel\ 
tically administered by trustees 


nts, woes forth 


an incarnate argument 

normal school training The Pea 
ly Fund has accomplished mMeak ila 
e good in another w uy il las puta 
“at premium on local enterprise ind 


» has done more than anything known 


to foster 


» me sentiment in favor of local 
ixation for local needs. 
A marked feature in recent discussions 


the South as to education has bee n tool 


ait in connection with training in books. 


Georgia has stepped ten paces in Tront 


11 -h??.3 1 
id has established a te chnological school 


of high grade in the city of Atlanta pla 
cing at its head a man eminently fitted 
for his work, the R D.1.S. Hopkins, the 


tate preside nt of Emory College Missis 


pt has established at Columbus a school 
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for girls that unites industrial tra f 
to education l KOOKS |" 1ceces oO 
the experiment has chatienged attention 
throughout the entire Southern co ! 

In this connec nit Should be said that 
the higher inst ions Tor egro Voull in 
Lhe Pout i ha t A TOs \\ I 4 it CACEt rt on 
introduced industrial training as part ¢ 
the course of study Phe e John | 
miatler, O No ich, Go ect il n ISs2 
gave one m yma ae rs s he said Lo 
vid in the Christ neau m of the late 
iv emane pated race a 1 ort descend 
ants in the South Mr. Slater desired that 
the interest ol the mone Tht { 4 iid 
be used to make more ¢ cient t vork of 
schools established by others lt ‘ 
tended to help as many, and to help them 
as raplaly aS poOssldit SO aS to heip Ul hh 
truly So in carrving out the founder's 
wish those institutions ive been aided 
Lihat ere nown to do such wo as made 
Lneir stude nts zood teachers, and the agent 

is instructed to ‘* prefer those schools 


t joimed to insti pboOoOkS some 
J 


form of industrial result 
is that every important school for negro 
vouth in the South has adopted industrial 
train and with the most beneticent 
and every way gratifving results 

The most unique and altogether won 
dei il chapter in the history of education 
is that which tells the ston ot the eduea 


negroes of the South since IS65. 


The friends of the negros education 
really began during the war. The work 
is taken hold of vith a vigor the 
rld never saw before as soon as hos 
Ll es ceased The vO ernment expend 
ed through the Freedmen Bureau large 


poure d Ih any 


millions of doll South to teach, 


enlighten, lift and be ‘hristianize 


up 
t 


the emancipated people most 


of the Southern States be 


propriations ol public money to institu 


tions that best prepared colored m«¢ 


women to teach in the common school 


ol 1 C4 ‘ ; . lop 
The churches of the North organized great 
to 


f ad 
Work OL eG 


societies raise money and carry on the 


ucation among the colored peo 


Counting all t higher schools 


hether called universiti ollewes, Inst! 


tutes, or seminaries, tlie re about one 


fifty 
to 


h ndred and prepare men 


the 


, 1 1 
odotnorougn 


and women teach in common 


‘hools, some of them fitted t 


ay 
college work In these institutions, wot 
ing on small salaries, | have met man) 





« 
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times men and women “‘of whom tl 
orid 18 not worth craduates of the 
remost schools i \ t ca Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Co { versity, the 


(be W es Vassar Mount 

H @,a i j est ol them all Among 
these tea ‘s some of the best are colored 
} i ¢ »>were Laug du ily 
the sta de « t s creat ( istiah ex 
periment 

| ere nas een Som pre idice excite j 
Vv the over-! ng ot the 1nstitutlons -¢ 
tablished for the colored people Many 

e Ca | l ers Yul HOt Ol aoes 
el y Wo! nor 1s there now occa 
Oo for such wor! many more are ¢ 
ed college but the least part of the wor 
they do is college O1 | had occasion 
lu OOK Care Vy into this matt In 
IS83—4, in the schools receiving aid from 
the “‘John F. Slater Fund there were 
employed 303 teachers, and enrolled 1273 
students They were in colleges, unive 
Sl S, 1nstitutl An act i yunt, as thie 
catalogues classed thes idents, resulted in 
the following conelusion: ** The percent 
age of the whole number engaged in 
classical studies, the gher mathematics 
and other college studies, and studies pr 
paratory to admission to the college class 
M was iess than five per cent of the whole 
number.”” The ninety-five in each hun- 
dred were learning just what the AY should 
have been learning: they were fitting 


; 


themselves to be intelligent men and wo 


men, and to teach in the public schoo 


for their people. The president of one of 
the best of these institutions tells me that 
more than 1000 of his former students 


5 | | ] , ss 
nave taught in the public schools. 

lt connection with some of the best of 
these institutions are professional schools 


The negro preacher has abundant oOp- 


portunity to use his gifts The negro 
lawyer has not much encouragement, 
The negro doctor is rapidly winning his 
ut x mm + 5 _ | | 
a nere are nree really admirabie 
medical schools for colored men in the 
South: Medical Department, Howard Uni 


versity, Washington city; Meharry Med 

lege, Nashville, Tennessee; and 
Leonard Medical School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 


No pe ople were ever he Iper 


ial Colle 


} 
i 


so much in 
twenty-five years, and no illiterate people 
ever learned so fast The most pains 
taking and long-continued investigations 
justify me in making the following state 
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ments, using the round number 


the actual facts: 


common ( vols conducted 4 
teacher in these se ols a it ons 
lion colored echudaren ecelyv ¢ 


instruction from three to four n 
annum at public expense 
2. Not less than twor 


ored people can at least read 


3. In higher education the best or 
ceed as vell as other people 
iminary training 
1. The African churches in the 
are fired with commendable zeal 


What they can in the education ¢ 


peop In some enterprises t eV 
done notably well, justifying the fir 


suasion that some d vy tLhney will De « 


of conducting their own institution 
5. The introduction of industria 
Ing mto all the lead mstitutior 


colored people has been an unmix 
Ing It has helped scholarship, dis 





and the building up of self-reliant 


maintaining manhood and womanl 
6. There is a growing friendliness 
ard the cause of negro education G 
of money are made with less relucta 
the States and cities are putting every 
larger sums in the work of educating 


negro, and those who teach him ar 


like (¢ 


12” to receive something 
tian recognition, 

7. The white churches of the South 
beginning to move in the actual wor 


What they have 


fun they will earry on 


teaching the negro 


’ } t ] ry)" yr 
8. There is substantial progress. I 


vestigation in every available directi 


with the best helps I could get from 1 
highest official sources in each of t 


twelve States specially considered in tl 


led to these results, comparing 1 








and 1888: Total colored school populati 
L888, 2,057,990, an increase from 1882 « 
> 1 . 1 

fourteen per cent.; total colored enré 
9 


ment for 1888, 985,52 an increase < 


thirty-four percent. This is hopeful; tl 

gain in numbers at school is relativ: 

more than the gain in the population. 
Comparing the case of the white peop! 


with the case of the negroes in these r 
spects, we find: For 1888, total wh 


school population, 3,383,618, an increas 


from 1882 in six years of nineteen pe! 

cent. ; total white enrolment, 1888, 1,997 

558, an increase of thirty-seven per cent. 
9. What the higher-grade institutions 














AGATHA’S 





ored people now most ne S ¢ 
sufficient to secure oO \ 
» come thorougniy efficient in 
ide this review of a very road 
1 condensed statement of the 
f revenue for carrying on this 
ikKing, the eadue it mora race 





n S 
~} ] ) 
1 ) 
1 
S ") 
States, in aid of normal schools 


maintaining he common schools, 


{ 
LS 


fr amoun 


AGATHA’S 


BY FLOREN( 


one side ol the ] 


T f L ”] ore "vy le i < 
stout, florid, geray-haired old gentle 


it the other. a tall. slender, vracef i] 

lady Her morning dress was 

in the sleeves, high in the neck, 

1 the train Her abundant hair 

red high in a golden mass on her 

ipely head, and fell lo over her white 
ehead 


This elegant young lady 


was opening, 


h a business-like air, a large blank 
kK She drew within convenient reach 
yxronze inkstand with its bristling grove 


pen-holders 

CONT : 
Now, papa, said she 

Please put down that stupid newspaper, 


attention!’ 


1d tell me all you can about your fam 

vy. The least parti ular is of great im 

rtance.”’ 

‘*Tt’s easy done,” replied the old gentle- 
man He obediently folded his morn 


stretched his Slip} 


ng journal, and 


ered 


feet out on the fender “That's easy 
done, my dear; it’s short enough not to 
ink your fingers much taking of it down. 


You and Dick are forever harping on 
vour ‘ blood,’ but I couldn’t ever see much 
t [ what 


you've got to make it out of. 





see 





sense 1n 1 can't exactly 






17 


all 


But it’s 





COAT 


COAT 





OF ARMS. 


N ( i4 ) 
‘a ) 
| x ) 
T 1 { ry OO 
\ 1 


More und more | adisproport nw | 
nerease It costs much more to main 
tain 16,000 public schools, although with 
short terms and low salaries if in to con 
aquct many more colleges than have been 
established or will be needed 

To make these 16.000 selhools hat thev 
should be requires more money than the 
Southern States can at this time furnish 

Decatur, G cua. WM ) 1889 


OF ARMS. 
E E. WELD 
right—all right, dearie Fact is. I never 


} 1 
to look Into the 


had 


ter 


interest enough 


Now le’ 


mat 


s see 


lL can tell you grand 


father’s name and father’s and mother’s: 
then I guess I've got to the end o’ my rope, 
and ‘ain't told you anything new either 


No, no, papa! have heard 


irely you 
of 


thing 


Alexander 
and the old Gen 


and remembe red sone 


Mrs 


Graystone Dorotl \ 
era 
No, I haven't Father's name was 
Charles; his father’s, Leonard: and my 
mother’s was, as you already know, Ag 
¢ is Betsy Pool \ Vhat might be 


leetle grain common, I s’pose.”’ 
The young lady colored 

to 
said she, proudly 
I thought, if we should talk 


the matter over quietly together, that you 


‘Grandmother, of belonged 


course 


an aristocratic family,” 


But. dear, 
ble to recall a little more than 
for 
Did you ever 


did he 


micht be a 


those three names Take, instance, 


‘randfather, Leonard 
If 


make upon you 





your g 


see him so, What impression 


of it, Ido have 
ing 


Why, now you speak 


. oe : 
a dim recoliection of see him once, 


and 


“Oh, how interesting How did he 


7 1 
LOOK 


He nd he had long 


was a big man, ai 
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NEW 


te hair and b | id he earried a 
d-headed « 











iSO 
s mor S You it expe d 

( il ag i u Graystone 
to oO} ry, ‘ ne he 

| s are deep, designing creatures, 
papa, and kni a great deal more than 
they pretend to; however, I will be merci 
fu Grandmother next— your mother, 


S lived till I was three and a half 
She had bright, dark eyes and long 
( 3 d iS pretty I can reeall her 
efore 1 looking-glass ecurlit 
} ur i Stic I « remem bet 
her lea ng ! 1 wash-tubd, wringing 
clo ~ it of foa g¢ suds th 
{ | Oo rls dangling round her faces 


And to be 


r Ol 





em up 


; returned Agatha, 
isposing of the odious subject 

Papa, I that you 
were not adopted by Leonard Graystone’s 
family after your parents’ death 
of by Major Cobb.” 


have often wondered 


, instead 





‘Grandfather didn’t have any family 
n it s second f d probably 
it feel any eall to fuss with a 
r that didn’t belong to her He 
died Lu te months follo nea mothe 
D it Kn what became of h 
| eems so trano papa, that in all 
th years i have never seen or heard 
fro one your relatives Leonard 
Gravstone had brothers. had he not 
Y-ves: I guess so But I haven't an 


what their Christian names were, or 


where they lived 
Still, you are quite positive—you must 


} 


it those we ulthy Graystones 


of st tport are a branch of the family. 
In a magazine article Art Studies through 


Connecticut,’ I read that these fortunate 
owners of the most picturesque estate our 
special artist is able to discover in his 


rambles are connected with the Graystones 
Ol Ens und ¥ is Is 
You that 


conclusive 


Dick 


proof. 


remember when 


went to 
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Battl vorth, sh re, and present 


to Sir William as a poss 


cordially 


; 
USst rece V { 


ms were 


compared 


Sir Wi 


called 


marked attention 


very 

the remainder of hisstay in Engla 
t i grand thing to belong to ay 
fan ly and the signs of noble bl 
they not unmistakable? Cons 
eles int tastes, our abhorrence 
thing common and ordinary | 
our aristocratic hands” (stretching 
long, rose- tipped fingers); ‘‘n 
high-born insteps” (running ar 


ta le and placing her ec! ri 


{ rf Papa Gray sto on 
ly formed - ** 1 ecard our high bres 
ondly caressing papa’s 
is anvthing in life for which [am 
is that Le me I 


honored, noble race; that in the 
flows the unsullied blood of ad 


One of my golden dreams is to 
land and meet our noble relatives 
her, to search out all the bran« 
the family in our own cou! try. I 
recognize any one¢ of the 
the fam ly characteristics are so n 
Dear, have you forgotten that Sir W 
his gal family 
traits, and that Dick declared he « 
trace my features clearly 
My 
if him from those 
He found the lik 
and oir Will im 


might easily be 


showed Dick ] 


le ry of 


in those Ol 
po vdered dames ? very eyes hes 
stared down tarn 


bet 


so striking \ 


frames eness 


vourself 
; ’ aken for one anot) 
Again, Sir William and all his 

\t this moment a quick, 
heard on the gravel-path beneath the 
| Miss Agatha’s eloque 
faltered ; she paused, blushed, made an 


mist 

firm step 
} 

iry Window 


fort to continue,stopped again, then sca 
pered, with a shocking loss of dignity, 
to her own side of the table 

\ servant announced, ** Mr. Smith 

‘Hah! Smith,” Pay 
Graystone cried, brightening: he had be 
grasped t 
young man cordially by the hand. ‘‘S 
down; sit down. 


or] id to see 


you, 
looking terribly bored. He 


How’s things going 
the works 7? 

** Finely, sir,” 
ing to Miss Graystone. 


replied Mr. Smith, bow 
ve 
ing, I concluded to stop and walk down 
with you, if you are going to the offic 


was pass 


























AGATHA’S 


ning. 


haste tl 


There are certain matters, 


il} 


i Brown have appl 


1! Hum—well, | 


They re gv 


ain’t surprised 


od Workmen 


tha, with arched eyebrows drawn 


» straight, delicate lines, feigned to 


ed in 


in her note-book 


ce achair, Smith; take a chair Vl 
it and put on my great-coat. My 
rl has kept me idling here since 
” eg 

i Graystone bustled out of the room 


ents LOSS of time 





it ol the famous race from en 
1 As prop. etor of tl extensive 
rks of Arden, he had something 
»>THINK apdou 
Smith sat down and ized with elo 
eves at Miss Graystone, who ke pt on 
Heaven knows what in her book. 
ence became oppressive The young 


+] ] | ] 
w perfectly well that she 


io herse to be rude and disagreea- 
Suddenly she threw down her pen. 
ng her inky middle finger lingering 


h an appearance of deep and eriti 


terest in the operation, she ¢ 


-areless 
ured, 


{nv news from down-town, Mr. 


No; the affa 


practical, and unexcitin 


rs of Dusiness 


Arden 


as usual, 


re occupied Do not let me interr ipt 


It is x. Iam simply seribbling 
€ adding a fe items Of value in ir 
lv history to a former record.” She 
tly ran over the leaves ‘Tt is not 


- concern 
stones than the Amer- 
You have 
narked Mr. Smith 

Yes,” ret Agatha, her eves kin 
n ‘You have examined it, no doubt 2” 
Mi 


Is it possible 


irned 


Smith thought he had ni 
' Here, then, it is, cut in 
and he re iwaln i 


We have it in various 


er forms; it is 


S sea 
ring. 


} 
aay 


carved in oa hn the 


on all tl eC Sli 


uUnine-room and encraved 
ver | have it tinted in water-color and 


in boudoir. It is carved 


on 


ramed in 


hairs I 


my 
the drawing 
have the explanation which accompanies 
the in 
W ould you like to hear it ?” 


ONY room ¢ 


book. 


this 


coat of arms copied 


COAT 








FF ARMS. 











ed ar it nd Agatha read with 2 
torical impressiveness the following cid 
des on 

lle beareth azure and a sse 1 l 
between two crescents mine, by the name 
ol Graystone, and is e patern coal al 
mour of John Gra one, of Battl rth 
Cast neally des ! ifrom A Gr 
Stan mix 0 ‘ ) e reigu 
of Kk Harold and of W m the Con 





quer host 1e) I ric Va named 
rhe Bold Motto: Non S Non ae 

Very interesting indeed,’’ murmured 
Mr. Smith 

Is it not It is most unfertunat 
continued Aga t& burl r Ovel ili hey 
leaf that we have oO few in relics 
Actually papa has on one ancient docu 
ment in his possession, W n thousands of 
ordinary families have their dozens 


eared to be 


With consternation 
Agatha hesitated; the young man was 
certainly a rare listener; the situation had 
its charms; her tone had become almost 
confidential. 
Ll have v Copy of this one paper—a 
letter If you would care to hear this 


also, | will read it; but don’t let me 


uth could not repress 


amused, a t 


little reproachful. Agathacaught 





it, and the hot blood flamed quic <lv over 
her face. She went on rapid 

Such an odd letter ast Ss tseems 
to have been written to a servant of the 
famil The original is as yellow and 
time rn asthe most fastidious vntiquary 
could desir The date is 17 something 
tl two figures fi ‘ Ing I cannot de 
cipher 

} ( I a M ") 

DEAR PEGGY ‘Tis our intention to em- 
bark for Am« \ e mon from y* « 
ve Lord willing ‘a may tle grant us a pros 





measure, grateful to Him for pre 

Your pets are wel A both have some Tes 
timonials of Appre irefu tre ired 
for Nursie.” Little Charles you ll find 
vastly improved in Health Your Mistress is 
likewise well 


desire vou to see yt e General is a 


propriate Protected fror ve inclemenc 


ye Weather, when he sets out to meet us (per 
arrangement, at ye City of New York), should 
ye season demand. After reaching ye afore 












ed ¢ al ement of our 
' ec ded hit 
\ M i Mada Dorotl (ira 
‘ ‘ B Ss, ae re \ 
re ) r fa i 
Jar , s¢ ed wi eo 
M el f English s } 
H u ) et i l Household e1 
la e Regard due ur Virtue 
ALEXANDER L. K. GRAYSTONI 
\t our hobby \oor cried Papa 
Grravstone ISLIING@ DacK agaln ‘* Poor 
Smith ‘ll look out how he gets caught in 
your ¢ ches again en, Sv ! 
have been in paradise,” said Mr 
Smith, in a tone to reach only Agathas 
eal 
How w y was that young woman's 
eminently aristocratic blood! Haught Ly 
averting her telltale face she dropped ner 


evelids and walked to the window, whence 
she tossed a merry kiss to Papa Graystone 
ie wate A bewitching 


picture, no doubt, but it was all lost to Mr 


a e paused at tl 


smit ill the beauty, the grace, the gay 
head 


Agatha must have discovere d something 


ety: he did not turn his 


exceedingty tascinating about the marbie 
hnvmph wat ne the crystal water of the 
fountain just beneath that window Kor 
a long, long time, intent and motionless, 
she wed at the graceful guardian of the 
place The clock at her elbow struck the 
hour: the sweet, abstracted smile vanish 


ed from her lips, and she turned angrily 
I] 
IX We@CKS iter Papa (zravstone d SCOV 


ered that his cherished daughter was not 


looking well \ doctor was summoned 
she was forced to confess that she was not 
We 

Appetite? Ohdearno. Sleep? Alas 
no. Strengt Yes—no—a little. Al 
this would not do Thin; tearful iolet 
= ‘ Vs Deere il sad eves 

Pa i dvravstone vowed that the ely 
invalid should have change of air, change 
of scene, and repose without a moment's 
dela no nstantly But where, and 
now 

Dear papa * murmured Agatha, inter 

rupting his meditations. She slipped her 
irms affectionately around his neck and 
kissed his noble nose ‘** Papa lam not 
really ill And I will promise to become 
quite we f you will let me do is I pl ise 


Thought you always did that, dearie.” 
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‘*Now I have a pl in most 
‘ul My dearest friend, Olive VW 
spoon. lives at Orde n, thirtyv 1 


yuutport and at Stoutport live 


te is Gravystones whose ac quan 
am wild to make I will visit Olive 
entreaties have been piteous ¢ 

January On my way home—ai 
could be more natural l will 
Stoutport and eall upon our r 


Georgiana shall be my travelling ce 


ion. Olive’s sister Kitty has invit 
too Now give your full and fre: 
sent you blessed papa 

Of course he gave it Gasplneg 


} 
ratefully released, and his lov 1 ¢ 
ter joyfully bestowed four hard kiss 

the glistening top of his bald head 

At this pe riod of her life a wis« 
might have saved Miss Agatha Gra 
a good deal of sutfering: but, wise « 
ish, Mamma Graystone about ten 
previously had slipped quietly out « 
There was neither mother nor friend t 
ravel the poor tangle in her head,th 
whose mazes the warm impulses of 
young heart were vainly trying to b 
passage 

On one point Papa Graystone had 
inexorable in his family govern 
which in every other respect was the 


yielding: he would have Peter Sn 


treated as a gentleman merited: he we 
have him sit at his table, drink his ch 
wines, be presentat his finest parties 
vounge foreman talked well] Lie 
fined and agreeable 

I'd just like to have anybody dai 
tell me that Peter Smith ain’t as good 
you, or me, or anybody else,” Papa Gi 
stone would thunder aggressively H 
knows more than all of us put toget] 


He’s the smartest business man and t 
What if his n 


ther was my laundress, sir? She was 


best fellow I ever saw 
lady, every inch of her, and worked h« 
into her grave trying to get that b 
in edueation. “Tain’t every young ma 
that ‘ll have his chance to rise, I can te 


Previous to Agatha’s illness there ha 
been a great reception at Papa Grayston 
During the eveni 
the young hostess found herself, b 


superb mansion. 


some not altogether Strange combina 


tion of circumstances, alone in the li 
brary with Peter Smith, whom she had 
And here 


did papa’s foreman lay his heart, his 


been systematically avoiding. 
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s future prospects in lieu of seal, t a er in the 1 6. two tru 3 
pat at her feet He was plung fF about belo t ire JOolting 
ised to have them rejected along over the ston a 1 \ thre 
s most respectful, n centile PiIris, Wilt ad and si ser Ss 
e faltered; her cheeks paled; tears |] Q th a desperate grasp on the ends 
eves © Lie SC I t tL thie Lee Drace 
em vou, Mr. Smit more t nl t eet inst ish-boa indaw 
ess, but 1 canne be you e 1 shocks of rut and hollow, which 
ne nave yn Como bel \ LOLV Cone ( t pect S 
me that you believe | ver The stati naster ag hn assures them that 
d this—t f \o me! his Cle isa sp j ind this 
le, mise) ela razen state nt they re¢ ‘ 
) ray do distress yo | ly sm HH res t 1 that beyond 
¢ ip ) LO Diane if hie ( | na r f road as 
your p I I I rive 1 “ Las DO ! ‘ d the truth 
( 1 be S noble iS ofr 1 S ss lic ! \ i to ¢ ible 
n, would this—do not refuse to. the to) eone al ym their last 
could his ive m uv ¢ Ter | ( il ) rea a ucnhten 
ir decision their ! Ss, Lo t er to gat r 
did not se to answer; 1 e} mself up from the « ward, upor 
ply Wit passionate : mr $ een ceremoni 
l her t vet face 1 her ¢1 ¢ They k 
d hurried fi 1 the roo about the count IS really eaul I 
Ac itha be iIsStot 
ill Y uu probab Oo nethn of the 
Mav, the time of green, sp se G " if Sto rt 
O bua a | ) nn Ww hie even * aq 4 nt ldo ht to Oh ( 
v farms ot Co iecticut promise | t ! in n¢ e Loo care o 1 { n | 
und CLO th ft LULL \t e mat corr as till | rot! Lace p lo the 
t stator two travellers wiht ce rt Oh ve 
in accommodation train from Ogden ‘What is th name f the eldest Mr 
h noon ind Lhe sun, Dia if” iha Graystone 
s sky. is sending down irning *Alexander—<A lex le tz-Osborne’s 
irough the pa pitati atmosphere. his 1 rie 
ra lers @asp They loo re et \h! ejaculated Ac t itis 
ifter the receding train: in motion, factio ““An old fai ime How 
cht breathe; here, impossible n we there in the present family 
village long honored by the res Late years the’s ben only th’ ol’ gent 
ot the Grayston I ill ies two in ean’ M Regi a ih use to 
s from the 1 road, and its publie cor es ( rm i | ( cvirl she 
nee meets only the morning and even died youn The rest’s irried an set 
Pals 1 yay tum here ce} i a He SLICKS 
(one ¢ mot iffoeate for five nter I th oO TOLKS yet rh ciin’t seem to 
e hours he cries Agatha ive him up pometimes e ain’t much 
Find some of tl natives, and get a comfort to’em. I 1eSS 
we and drive over vdvises Georg! W hy what do you mean asks 
Agatha, quick] 
There ought to be some one here in ‘*] don’t mind savin’ he’s rather wild. 
‘re of—of things,” Agatha declares, Reg is Dye see that cuperlar stickin’ 
cing about the platform with disfavor up ‘bove them pines That's the place 
Thereupon appears from the dim and Splendid Ol house ben in the fam‘ly fur 
isty interior the station-master, yawn- gen’rations. By bendin’ a shade further 
To him the perplexity of the trav- this way you can obtain a better vi 
rs is unfolded Is it possible that Looks like picters o’ furrin institootions, 
can offer any mode of relief? Hecan; don’t it?” 
has a ‘‘spring-wagern” in the shed, Then he rounds the corner by the 
id will, for a moderate compensation, ** Stoutport House” in a stvle designed to 
them over to the village himself. make every heart in the waiting crowd 


resently, mounted upon the one lofty burn with envy. 











i 
' 


up the broad steps of the Graystone man 
rie Was about to pull the bell, 

en her hand was arrested by the sight 

oO in ¢ i gentieman, with @ iong, snow 
eard, coming slowly along the 

a ‘ L\ bie as tall and thin He 
is rapped in a purple velvet dre SsIng 

O l and a s l cap of the same color 
ind material was on his head His face 
s pallid; he seemed feeble, and was 

ff L cane \gatha immediately 

al ied that this venerable cventleman Was 
Mr. Graystone Acting upon a sudden 
pulse, she ran do n the steps and walk 
ed forward to meet him As she ap 
proached he touched his cap with courtly 
rrace ind pausing, waited for her to come 


nearer 

Pardon me, sir, but are you not Mr 
Alexander Graystone 

[ am, madam 

Then,” said Agatha, with a charming 
ve are relatives I ama Gray 
stone, the daughter of John Gravstone, of 
Arden My name is Agatha 

\ Graystone! Why, my dear young 
We ll, you adorn 
he stoek, Miss Agatha vou adorn the 
stock And Agatha’s newly claimed rel 


‘ 


lady, you astonish me 


ative bowed with ancient vallantry over 
her small gloved hand ‘But permit me 
to attend you into the house, where you 


will be good enough to tell me all about it 
You must pardon my surprise, but | have 
1 ig ] 
rather plumed mysell upon my genealog 
cal knowledge, and, on my word, I had not 


emotest idea there were any of the 


race in America outside of my own fam 


ily 
Talking, he led the way through a wide 
hall, furnished in the style ol the previous 
century, into a library at the end In 
Lhe cavernous de pths ofa ire place crossed 
sticks were burning on shining andirons 


My wife always has a little fire for me 


here pecause | am searcely ever warm 


iid Mr Grraystone ‘*T shall have the 
pleasure Of presenting you to her present 
\ In the mean time let us talk over 
our relationship 
[t is not difficult to establish,” return 

ed \ itha brightly. though l Li confe SS 
| lave nota great variety ol proofs m 

Then she produced a fine wax impres 
S101 ot ier coat ot arms, the time-worn 
aocument earing its deseription, and the 
original of the letter to ‘‘Dear Peggy 
She told of her father’s descent as far as it 
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could be traced, and gave a cone 





fe his adoption by Ma 


his struggle after the death of t 
(who died insolvent his gradua 
influence and wealth She added 
eount of brother Dick’s gratifyvi 


view with Sir William Graystone, « 
land, of the old Battleworth Cast] 


Mr. Graystone listened with fixed 


tion He examined carefully the 
armour of John Graystone, of | 
yvorthn Castle : he re¢ id the lette 


gazed thoughtfully at his lovely 
and sighed 
You perceive we are really re 
cried Agatha, gayly 
Mr. Graystone smiled, but there 
odd look of pity in his faded eyes 
leaned toward a mahogany secretary s 


near by, and drew from a di 





thick leather-covered book, with ec 
tarnished brass 
‘In this,” said he, cravely, 

entire record of our family, Eng] 
American, and I assure you there 

a Leonard Gray stone among them V\ 
you were speaking, the matter was ¢ 
ing plainer and plainer to my min 
A certain f 


for several generations united then 


see it all clearly now. 


tune to that of the Graystones in most 
service; to them we are indebted for f 
fulness, self-sacrifice, honest devotion 
beyond ordinary human experienc 
we had followed the example which 
lives set before us, the record of som 
is would have been different. Now 
name of this family was not very un 
our own, and might be mistaken for 
quite naturally when written: Grogs 
Grraystone—you see 

\gatha leaned forward, with dilat 
eyes and whitening lips. Mr. Grayst 


; 


vent on 


‘‘As I have intimated, my knowled 


of family history is accurate. This lett 
was written by my grandfather to | 





house-keeper, Peggy Grogson, who | 
formerly been the invaluable nurse of | 
children This excellent woman was t 
wife of Leonard Grogson, and was hers 
of the same blood: she was his seco1 
cousin His full name was James Leon- 
ard, and he was mi) crandfather’s chiet 
You understand what | 
am coming to Leonard was the fathe 


man-servant 


f Charles—your grandfather, as you just 
told me. You have not mentioned the 


name of your grandmother; I will do so 
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d of Grogson, Id 


have read Grov 


yson, and when 
istoecratic stone had slipped by v il 


stone and Johnson, vou 


i¢ h he supposed he an undo ibted 


This is mere conjectt 


Your having tl 


ips the other papers 
t doesn’t matter 


It all matters m 
ou can perhaps Imagine, 


aK composed] y 


to find that lam not 


‘father is some 


laimed;: that l have held as dear as lif 
a baseless thing sc 


‘My poor child, don’t you s 





Graystone, risin und paci the room 
slowly back and forth But do not add 
self-torture to the jitterness of vour dis 
ppointme t You ha ce iuded no 
one vou have usurved nothing Proud 
wou d | velcome vou as one ot my\ blood 
hnabie to aot il Cece e you @iaad is 
member of a tru ! rie il Vw St 
stor Ss so ‘ el ven with out 
wh that they seem < nother branch o 
is If | should t you it | know of 
hem, of their int cence lelitv, honor 
truth eir stal hit igh storm 
and SUbST1IN€« you would look u mvout 
re ul « scent AS SOLE ne to hold in high 
regard 
Lre any of my\ tha family I 
Living in this neighborhood 
liam happy to say there 1s one re 


plied Mr. Graystone promptly ‘* Leon 


ard Grogson had a brothe (reorge, and 
h s only errand liad has Im my fam 
ily since her early youth She now oceu 
pies thi posit on of house Keeper lam re 
joiced that you will be able to meet this 
lady under my own root phe is unmar 
ried: and my boys think there is no one 
quite so niet mHHne 1s \ t Anna’ to all 
the younger one Mav | introduce her to 
you now my Vile i11sO But you ar 


Agatha would hear of no delay; in her 
tense condition it was insupportable 
Drink this glass of sherry ‘said Mr 
Graystone, scanning he r face keenly as he 
poure ad the wine To ivoid embarrass 
ment, I shall introduce you by the name 


of ¢ rrogson ~ and you can appear with per 
, 1 ¢ 


fect freedom in your original character of 
a looker-up of family connections Lad 
mire your pluck, young woman; and re 
member, although *‘ Non sine nomine’ may 
look well on a‘ coat armour no tam 


ily can have a better motto than ‘ Non 


Mr. Graystone Jeft the room,and_ pre 
sently returned, accompanied by two 
aies 

That was a strange walk of Agatha’s 
back to the hotel Her nerves were throb 


bing, her limbs trembling from the reac 
tion of strong excitement She seemed to 
be looking out upon an unknown world 
She struggled with a sense of lost identity, 
seeming to herself a changed, unfamiliar 
creature Her mind was thronged with 
confused thoughts and images, through 
F which sounded the clear, gentle 
voice of ‘‘ Aunt Anna,” as cultured in ac 
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cent as her own sh til felt the warm 
clasp of Mrs ty ! Ss hand,a ! iw 


her delicate. hig red features aglow with 





meetng a 





Grogs But stronter than all, sta 





KIng 





pberore © a spectre \\ S tne conscious 


s of e dreaded re lation to be made 


Ol i” eve thin concelivab 1 the 

yt iu ire tat 1CS and emoarrass 

s Her anxieties were needless, it 
roved Georgiana regarded the iffau 
reat COOLNeSS She remarked plea 

int I it she had no doubt it would do 
\ { 1 good to have a come-down and 
she needn't despise Peter Smith any mort 
for now she was no better than he She 


really hoped Miss Grovson wouldn't fee 


bore them: because, having lived so long 
with the Gravystones, she must be a great 
deal better bred than they She finally 


concluded that, on the whole, the change 


was rather nice quite funny; to adapt 
herself to it would rive ample scope to her 
retnarkable powers; and it vould be per 
fectly killing to hear Agatha called Miss 
Groeso! As for herself, one name was 
a ood as another; and she had already 
found it no end of a bother to be always 
up to her blood 
Agatha had not been allowed to leave 
the Grraystones without promising to re 
turn with Georgiana in the afternoon, and 
spend at least a day or two in the society 
, ive she had come so far to dis 
cover She was tving the last coq ut ttish 
bow of her light summer costume when 
the ecard of Mr. Reginald Graystone was 
presented Expectant she descended to 
the shabby old parlor. There he was, the 
wild, the reckless, the wicked : tall bronzed 
from out-door exercise, with the easy car 


riage of an athlete, and the courteous ad 
dress of a man of the world His eves 
ratchet small and deepl set were blue 
\ heavy blond mustache concealed his 
mouth and shaded the cleft in a not prom 
inent chin. Georgiana was already en 
tertaining him with ardor ‘* How ele 
gant!’ was Agatha’s first thought, as he 
ereeted her with the warmth called forth 
bv her beauty and the fact of her relation 
ship to Aunt Anna, *‘ the best woman in 
the world, you know, next to my mother.” 

The Graystone family were delighted 


with their pretty visitors; they made a rare 
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having a ‘“‘glorious time”: ) 





she seen such dogs und hors 
such fheids for roniping nor t 


At 


ner 





ist Agatha conse) 


papa 


ISSION arri\ 














happy again. The time she sp 
Aunt Anna was full of comfo 
sure 

‘ ‘ vary] 

iana was wild to rum 
garret; as soon as her fancy was 


Was thrown open with ail it 
treasures Here one day Agat} 
an oil-painting leaning against 

ridged Trame It was not faded 
aced, but quite fresh and _ brig 
modern coloring It represented 
stiff, high-waisted beauty of a by-go 
tury, buta smiling, dark-haired gir] 
ed as her own mother might have 
Fascinated by the face, and cw 
know the name of the original of t 


trait, apparently so astray amid 


vebbed surroundings, Agatha r 
to the drawing-room, where Mrs. ( 
stone was sitting alone. She dese 


picture, ending with, ‘*And don’t 
me impertinently prying, dear Mrs. G 
stone, but I cannot conceal the fact 
am dying to know who it is.” Mrs. G 
stone hesitated a moment, smiling at 
childish eagerness, and then told her 
The portrait was that of Rachel G 
stone, Alexander's only sister At 1 
teen she went to Boston to spend a wit 
and while there married far beneath he 
social position—how farno one knew \ 
er her marriage, fearing her brother's a 
ger and the reproaches of her family, s 
concisely announced the fateful step 
had taken, saying she had no appeal 
make for the recognition of her husba: 
For herself she besought their kind par 


don That wasall. The foolish girl « 
cluded with an eternal farewell. Thx 
blow fell heavily upon Mr. Graystone; hv 
could not give her up: he could not believe 
that the sister he had loy and eared for 
vith the tenderness of a father could leave 
him so. Untiring efforts were for a lon 


time made to discover 


hiding-place 

they were wholly uns sssful. The af 
fair was a mystery to Rachel’s Bosto1 
friends. At one-time, returning from a 
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pony 


} 
Hout 


and, oh! 


Not 


him 
| 
l 


Nanas ana 


t passing’ notice 
n he had 


\ l th Lelilne r when 
most careless tho Oo 1) . 


rough 
] | | ‘ , 
iit should pre pad ( rit ' ‘ 


l ean't spend 
md marry sone 


O' H ‘raw Ma ntdo mueh 
wood fortu Vin | | 


Too con 
substance 


Vv) tiresome ' [ shall tell 
In the mean whil ! rye lam go espond with 
is whole heart his horse | think 


probvabdtly 
run und a jolly comrade 


| we are,” said 
iring flirtation No ia hoy | thy ! 

r, he discovered, with amused 

irprise, that all this was becoming differ 


it Georgiana's fresh beauty was rapid 
y gaining a strong hold upon his fane) Although shorn of all a 
ier sweet nature, yet unspoiled ner bright Agatha returned to he 
captivated l 


neestral clory, 
papa with beam 
| 


ess and impulsive Sympathy ng eyes and elastic step, every sign ¢ 


of 
is heart. languor banished, ana ioveler 
sauntered down-stairs, She presented papa and brother Dick with 
ind out to the stables A a new problem in feminine 


than ever 
One morning he 


glance inconsistency 
horses showed that one stall was e1 for it was with perfect 
Somebody she treated 


indifference that 
the black pony was missing the overthrow of that noble 
else had risen early that morning. Who 


genealogical foundation upon which sh 
Why. Miss Georg ] | 


, , 1) 
lana, Said Lhe Stabie-DoOyV had builded so lon 








oe 


s 
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Ihe spirit of calm rrooded over Georg 
ana as wel She was subdued, dignified, 
studious Reginald occasionally answer 
ed Georgwiatr olumimous letters, Sadly 
crawled at first, in spite of his injunction 
H own ere mod of brevity Ee 

te about the black pony she had liked 
und told l yw the dogs were getting o1 
i{ CO ed ‘ fi but staid a 
home for his mothe! Sake, TrOoamih’?e the 
Pay il cursing the stu 
pie ol 5S @XISLelnce I na \ unable 
O a ( neer, he started on a hor 

} { rthroug Ne K and a pack 
velping dogs at s heels In the cou 
( he came to A den lt was two vears 
since that May-tin iiready grown li t 


fu remembrance quite shadowy and un 


rea He concluded it would be rather 
pleasant to stop and see his little friend 
acvain He thought it would be kind to 
show John Grogson s fam iv some itten 
tion When Georgiana met him, Ree 
nald w: enibarrassed—an occurrence so 


rare in his experience that the fac oft it 
I 

embarrassed him the more Stupidly be 

lered. he could simply wonder by what 


process of transformation the loud, pert, 


hoidenish Georgiana had become this qui 
et, graceful, well-bred, brilliantly beaut 

ful young woman He grew hot when he 
thought of his last elaborate epistle, cover- 
Ing not quite a page of business note pa 
per, and carelessly thrust into a yellow 
envelope, in W h he had said The bay 
mare has a colt: and if you are a good 
virl vou Shall tran him to the saddle 
when you come to Stoutport again. | 


haven't forgotten how you used to man 


asus.” But whatever had been 





his Short-comings as a correspondent, 


the 
innocent warmth of Georgiana’s manner 
soon reassured Him. Re vinald wondered 

d admired, and ended by falling wild 
lv in love with her When Georgiana 
reached her eighteenth birthday he made 


. . 1 } 
a formal proposal for her hand; and when 


he married her, Six months later, fie is 
not nht to ve tt isted with her happ Less 


If Agatha had been shy of Peter Smith 
before her memorable journey to Con 
necticut, she seemed positively afraid of 
him after it. She retreated at his ap 
proach, and flushed and paled and trem 
bled when she met him unavoidably. 
Yet papa’s foreman was strangely happy 
in these days 

The summer passed, and in the autumn 


an event took piace that shook the drow Sy 


evel 


the a 


do not | have learned to val 


am—rather for whi: 


towns-folk wide-awake. A voun 
high social position, With Claims 
descent mortally offended his 

marrying a pretty little dress-mal] 


Vas discussing this sad circumst 
ing with Agatha, as they sat 


g-room rhe unwor 





man was a parti ular friend of Di 


meeems to me Ageie, you di 1 


r ] ] 
so much of blood and family and 
you know, as vou used to.” he r¢ 
a leneth 


No Agatha returned. ferve) 


( 


goodness, purity, true manliness, 1 


manhood, above the highest claims t 


he world can show.’ 


Mr. Smith,” announced a serva 


ingeandles. ‘‘Andagentleman to 


in the reception-room, Mr. Richard 


Dick withdrew; the servant fo 
Peter Simith seized Agatha’s hands 
Miss Graystone Agatha I 


what vousaid. Dovou mean those 


Am I worthy of their being said t 


Oh, my dearest, can you overlook n 


descent, and trust and love me [Io 





tell me.’ 


\nd Agatha, with a rush of happy 


, , 
bowed her head upon the strong | 


that held her own, yielding gladly 


fully, to the mastery of love. 


Dearest,” said Mr. Smith to his 
love ly in the daintiest of matronly bre 
fast caps, “wont you run through t 
bundle of bills for that one of Hubbard : 
Riges | have missed it somehow. \ 
will find it under the head of the new 
Graystone and Smith 

Mrs. Smith sweetly complied, soug 
the bill, found it, and in the silent leis 
that followed, with wife ly freedom beg 
to rummage her husband’s desk. A shat 
cry escaped her lips. Mr. Smith, lookin 
up from his papers in alarm, saw her h 
ing breathless over a daguerreoty pe i! 
faded velvet case 


*Who—who is this?” she gasped. H: 


sprang to her side in time to catch thi 
case as it fell from her nerveless grasp. 
My darling, what isthe matter? Th 

is a picture of my mother.” 

‘Of your mother? That is a pictur 
of Rachel Graystone.” 

‘* Dear, you are dreaming. The unfor 
tunate Rachel Graystone could by no pos 
sibility have been my mother.” 
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i seized the daguerreotype: the never spoken to het husband of the service 
case parted in her hand, and the once performed in her family by his mo 
oosened In its setting fell out ther 
t tloa ed a bil of discolored paper Peter Smith k ssed the little iand res 
re words writter pon it Ing on the arm of his e r 
4 el Graystone read she, aloud When she did the ndrv-wot n 
this day, the 12th of April, 18 this verv house,” he finished My kee 
of pl hted faith to one for whom est pa n that thought is that my a 
Lo forsake all olners Boston cate mo her should Thal t moriie a pburaen 
isetts.’ ”’ so unsuited to her strenget and a ol 
ie first few minutes of intense me—all that her be d » to school 
ent. Agatha and her husband could and learn how to bec iseful man 
ff the great discovery with more Oh, that I had realized hat such labon 
. must have been to her But she made so 
| you never knew, never suspect light of it! Everv feelin s merged 
umed Agatha into the one thought of mv education 
er anything like this My mo You ive her eve ind her fine reso 
l s seemed to me ditferent from lute mouth, said Agat i ir ra toicarac 
omen that has haunted me since my first glimpse 
not one impression of her has. of the portrait at Stoutport Strange! lt 
left upon m: mind I was young, was to discover your relative now mins 
ow, when lit misfortunes led her that I started so wp diy on that Jour 
to—to con ney And to you, dearest, belongs the 
la paused embarrassed. She had coat of arms 
IS AMERICAN STAMINA DECLINING? 
BY VILLIAM BI KIE 
HUNDRED years ago—seventy years bodily vigor. Our evening diversion 
\ 18) there was mot done to make music, Chat, books. pay society pubiie 
nen and women hate mid vigorous amusements, everything is intellectual 
there is to-day Ove eighty per  Inste id of keeping the brain on the streteh 
of all our men then were farming, eight hours a day, which eminent physi 
ng, or fishing, rising early, out all cians say should not be exceeded, we aver 
the pure, bracing air, giving many age nearer twe hours, of course leaving 
ies very active Work, eating whole the body so slim a margin that ic of 
ood, retiring early, and so laying in power and enduran ne tab results 
xd stock of vitality and health But Nor does the well-to-do farmer of to 
hardly forty per cent. are farmers, day begin to work as hard as his fathe 
| nearly all the rest are at callings or grandfather did When th latter 
intile, mechanic il, or professional ploughed, he bore hard on the plough tail 
h do almost nothing to make one many hours a day rudging for miles 
rdv and enduring. Ofthe one hundred over the rough furrows as best he could 
| fifty or more branches of the mechan- But his son sits up on a horse-ploug 
rts scarcely a third give even one-half usually in a slouchy position, with his 
the voluntary muscles anything to do chest often sunken in—and the horses take 
rth ealling exercise, while nearly all him around The father swung a keen 
re carried on in impure alr. The elerk, edged seythe Into Lhe thick Waving orass 
salesman, the book-keeper, the profes- or grain all the long morning—grand 
nal man and the store-keeper, the editor, work to give sound Jungs, a tough back, 
eacher, and telegraph operator, do so lit and good forearms, and for the muscles 


t 


T 


with their bodies that, if the latter are 


half developed at the 
their life’s work, they never will be after 


beginning of 


not 
ward. 

And about all our play is mental and 
hardly to 


emotional, adding anything 


abdomen 
McCormic 
And 


the 


across 


mo er or 


re; 
he | 


; 
\ 


pulled along 
to 


given Way 


fork to 


to the threshing-machine. 


horse rake 


the horse hay-fork, 


The son sits on his 


per, and gets 


iand-rake has 


the piteh 
the flail 


The day of the 


and 
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wor-savin machine has come, ana labor vent observers from telling us 
t does save And it saves the farmer's wear out at least ten years eat 
iscles too, till itis plain enough why he eoughtto? School Commissior 
t bar the man his grandfather was erick W. Devoe says that of the o 
| Strange that a mayortt of Ame dred and fifty thousand children 
. ire flat-chested, or that we do not tend school in the city of Ne v Yor 
p enough do not breathe aeeply nish at eleven years of age no 
‘ igh, do not Know how to eat properly twenty, or thirty per cen bu 
re erec of carriage ind poor ikKers pe cent. of the entire number t 
and 1 il ‘ nave i indred thousand Dr. Sargent is doing much for the 
p sicla constantiv DuSV Keeping us lI of a thousand favored vouth at H 
r il und a Niag iva Of patent medicine or Professor Richards and Dr. S« 
mai ne b eve heip The examiners for Yale, or Dr. H ‘heock for a third a 
a ssion to West Point, for instance, not it Amherst iat good does that d 
ynly find a majority of the applicants u hundred and thirty-five thousand 
physically to pass, D i nes no they do not formally gvraduate | 
r . ry one 1S 8o New York schools, do, as the 
But are the not many grand gyn i Vest quituate 
ns at } colleges and i the ¢ es Our schools are deve oping ¢ 
ad amon the Wermal Turners And ninds what ire the aoing Tor 
not every we ¢ ! Ss one on Odes Is there one boy in te 
n ibs \nd yk a e base iools deep-chested, ere¢ ell-ki 
) ( é ( ie Tro ma 0 ) iil OVE Or one girl int 
polo crosse, the tens of thou \ there five boys nh uve ort 
uni ) el und trieveles, th eld a) unv of our p sch 
ris and canoeln eutting aown ( in ha 4 Mile l t nt 
‘ ras ul l und man oLnel ‘ ndaha thou Y orb 
mul ese must meet the need 1 lOOKINGE as ll the i een ove 
seem But t $ ) " ‘ ~ 5 
{ la ( A fe Live i ers W ive leit the tra Yr OF ou 
t nd large collec \ ell-equipped ies, especially in our cities and t 
c na 1 the rest, either none ita a) izard, and st ult LO be 
nditferent affairs er\ mouid or from suc} rross negiect 1s 
l t in wn o e stud ~ ( ier Even country be 
. sand ud be a fe estimate his open heids and at f \ oO 
umnd ten t isand a ous one, o ( rn e or less of the n rorating 
! Is¢ them il iil \ fe ) Simply Calis into play the 
p i clubs the cities, like the Ne muscles which several cenerations 
Yo \t { nd Manhattan elubs in cestors had de eloped and 1s weak 
N York e Boston Athletic ¢ b, the ) and unused irts But ith 
You Me s Ch ! Asso ons of city boy it goes mut irther than 
Brow l 1 Bosto ind iller ones Instead of being stro1 1 some muse 
r ‘ Lv é oO oyvm islun 1 ire often weal n avout all OF the 
Bu ( not a thoroug rst-class 1,as a natural result, in their ner 
O . l 1 tne ¢ yo Ne \ ? ) il d vital systems as we 1] Dr EK M. H 
aa nich a yone may ) on ne a ( Ol Johns Hopkins Un versity, 
I onabd ee, and t re is hardly on Says on this pormmt 
to be found in ai city in the United There is a condition of mind 
States len thousand would be a liberal body not infrequently seen nowadays 
estima ot the number attend oe regu eh lren and youth, especially among 
larly and regularly mostly e latter males, which is characterized by an 
, he mnasiums in the country to- table, easily overwrought, and unstead 
‘ outside of the colleges. save the Get nervous system, arrested muscular deve 
ria lurners, and twenty ve thousand opment, disordered digestion, and enfe 
vill cover them bled powers of assimilation, which mig] 
Dees it not look as if there was room well be ealled cachexia scholastica, sin 
for some method which would tone up it is largely and sometimes direct! 
and increase our general strength, and brought about by ignorant and foolis 
keep Herbert Spencer and other intelli- parents and teachers, who force and cram 
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is true of English boys, with English 
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rwork the undeveloped brains of 


and at the same time, DV neg 
or frowning upon their play and 
do their best to retard the Frrowth 
elopment which they ought to 
ind rey ilate 


ere not that in this which may 


set every thoughtful parent and 
considering whether there is not 
eed of reform here 
eed the mechanic think this weak 
on of the body is only found among 


dren Of professional men, bankers, 





iuts, and others whose life’s work is 
ie brain alone, and whose muscles 

unused and weak Dr. Charles 
s, of London, after long and pains 
investigation, Tound, out of seven 
it hundred boys and men between 
4 LIrly years ola, WhO were chil 
( irtisans ind out o seventy 


hundred who were children of the 
ivored class in England-——-boys at 
P 


. . 
eal Schools, military and naval 


] 
t 


university and medical stud 


iWents 
the sons of the mechanies, instead 


ng as large as the other bovs and 


men, actually averaged all of 
and a half inches shorter And 
eight, that, ‘‘ at the age of twenty, 


t} 


-aoO Eng@lish Voutns have a mean 


t of eighteen pounds greater than 





ff the handicraftsmen of the same 
iving in large towns a pretty 
comment on the fact that using 


i. few muscles will make neither large 


strong men; and finally that ‘* the 


of professional men living in the 
ry exceed town boys of the same 
by about an inch, as regards height 
ages between ten and twenty, and 
yards weight, by an amount vary 
rom one to seven pounds. And if 


dness for vigorous out-door sports, the 


‘ast is doubtless quite as marked in 


\merican boy Ss. And they can blame 


us, their parents, for this The fault 


ight at our own doors, and the quick 


we face it and deal with it, the better 


‘our children, and for theirs after them. 


men are willing to work and earn 
money, and we want our children 


icated, and are entirely willing to pay 


+ 


ib, 


LO 


But how, we too often leave entire- 
the teacher, just as we do the hand 


of the locomotive to the engineer. 


James Mill and Jeremy Bentham, by 


rare fidelity and attention to his 


early education, made John Stuart Mill 
> + 
But the fat 


portant work now to teachers, whom often 


{ 
her leaves all that most im 
he hardly knows by name 

The school authorities impose so many 
studies branches by tiie Vay SOTneC oO 
W el Webster and Kranklin, Lineoln 


and Garfield, and the best men our land 


has yet produced, never thought of study 
ing that the poor t¢ icher must strugele 
through her task (the hardest of all the 
best way she can There are about three 
hundred thousand Leachel hn wl s ¢ Muti 


trv, about eighteen million children at 


the school ave and all OF twetve mil mS 
of them actually attending school 1") s 
eve \ teacher averages torty } ~ Ve 


is expected to be thorough with them 
in all the branches 
It is not strange that, under such ¢« 


; | 


cumstances, they do not do much for t 


children’s bodies Loo Indeed. MOsSt ¢ 
them unfort inately do not know how to 
and the facilities for the children to supply 
the need themselves Froping aon as bes 


thev can, are slender in the extreme rhe 


f 


Ly settled square 


twenty most thic 





in the city of New York, for instance, and 
in Philadelphia as we have searcely a 
hill where a child can coast or a pond 


where he can skate Boston used to have 


some aids in these directions. but the fill 
ing in of the Back Bay destroved most of 


the skating, and it is hard work to find 
a place where you can coast without 
having to Ssieep in the station-house to 
pay for it 

And Boston has one ot 
which she should be heartily ashamed 
Perhaps the finest school building in thie 
United States, and, in some respects, in the 
world, is that of the Boston Public Latin 
and High-School Attached to itisanad 
mirable Fvmnasium, modern, cOMMOadious 
richly equipped, and with a competent di 
rector no man could wish a better place 
for his son's bodil\ education ‘ etit i1es 
idle and practically worthiess to-day 


money wasted on a superb tool which no 


body has gumption enough to use, ye 
which, used steadily and sensibly, would 
be of inealeulable benefit to Boston’s most 
‘favored youth, and to the city herself 
The school committee in their reports giv: 
us fine sentiments on physical education 
But sentiments alone are a very light diet 
for either mind or body. 

Nor can New York boast For there is 
scarcely a school in the city with anything 
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orl ea rap a, poor, misel ‘ uodoVvant, gay teeling hic 
abie, ¢ ed, Drie ad-ovetl iffairs, about exercise alwavs brit oS, Will se 
io 1 mu ( 1 real p \ rround Such as back to them books with bran 
a thie reat t Eton and Rugby, Harrow nerves strengthened, and tl 
‘5 / i W ter is a postagve-stamp 5 ta ind bodily machinery Line 
( \ is Lo wryiiil “| et l! ben oO 1 0 
; ‘ ( ( ! l ise ‘ ( ] em stud usotne best ele 
ce | that | hic ork on hygien Sut if the 
, cit i i t time tor one of the » wet the 
7 t | © i 1Le Ss il I et na et the DOOKS Lo Then SO 
ba off Phe ure i i cal to 1 n t il rho is thie do at Hat 
- ‘ ‘ seme 5s Tt i ‘ nave i ours Trom yur to xX are 
Bu ery {e of them sho open for exercise (ret t pare 
% I it 1 nay ny dea 10 to u { Oo it that no plano practice or a rl 
e Grr S I ho e lit ! s ho ( ¢ ba inter Lh thes 
| ! e Americans do not urs of play. If it is the skating 
n ho ear, and the ice is good, teach t 
No Boston it Dr. Sargent on its iting does, what parts it calls 
; seh | Board Ne Yon D White o unit it it does not | Lis tl 
) ‘ we, OT tine Ber t Lyceum. or Lime hat ro ne ao nd so « 
: aire ) ) eymnasium at West Point ! yr and tenn canoein ind fo 
f Py ssor Dowd to help him Brook wd a tl popular spor each 
; n, Dr. Aa rson, of the Adelp \cad mn now ledg yy-the vy, t 
‘ ) i, Dr. White, of the 1 eg re in one lesson, and 
ersity of Pennsylvania nd Balt ‘ Sho them \ nuch 
L) H il of Je l Hop ns Ui : enougryp and Wiha \ overdo | 
t yf e annual appropriation ed n-legged to devote much of the 
n give the cl en’s bodies. not a urs to foot-work. ef which ther 
| ( ind the mind t ( ier two-t!l rds. Lp int rie Ly L1i¢ e harro ( 
t ve their bod S ly one-ten ind yarm and should vi 
ive these experiences und able men free Especially Impress it on the we 
scope to at once put their deas in a ve poorly muilt, and the over-studious 
D clice nol n some one high or normal are not vood at any sport, Lhat the 
Si OoOL alone but in every public se ool roing tO make very on sided hie 
1e ¢ There is no need of having yvomen, 1f they ive that long, ar 
ollo inv one system There are as them out-of-doors in all eathers 1 
MAN vod mi Mis of bod tral S nb a store of vigor and stamina, so 
le re ure x as ot tood If the studies cessary to all who hope to ever ac 
na ( iv, lop off some of the s plish anything in ‘ 
! rial one enough ti of the five If there are not fit skating places i 
ho devoted to the education of our play-grounds and other facilities yet 
< ren each day their bodies shall have vhat is the best that can be done in 
i eas il) ul Kon ealth is a locality to get them, and have that « 
} st as impor n Sa smattering of ! And in the other cities and in the to 
to or even a fal nowledge of reogra and villages the teachers themselves « 
phan In that half-hour every scholar in ea \ find out most or all that these 
Lhe eit ca ) reaaliy Given a vood deal perts are doing in t larce cities 
of vigorous yet never violent exercise for substantially copy it If they do n 
about every muscle of body or limb, and know how to, and are not prompt 
ror the entire lungs and can quickly be learn put in their places teachers who ¢ 
taught—a thing they now know practi know how: for once it is known that 
eally nothing about just what muscles authorities require this qualification 1! 
anv known exercise ¢calls into play teacher—and really a qualification ver 
peewee The work can be done at present right easily acquired—it will come, and con 
in the school-room, the windows being quickly 
thrown open to let out the air which has 
already been breathed a number of times The w : oe eee Bee Coy = 
. nv scnoois a iittie lai, almed at this Vv 
and let in the fresh pure article. The want. called Sound Bo ae Our Dees and 6 
quickened circulation, the deep breathing, It is published by Harper and Brothers.—Ep. 
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VIll A 

\ FRAGMENT of glass contains a 
wondrous wealth of curious history 
marvellous 


mvsterious process¢ s, of 


lievements. Itis of most venerable ped 
ree, as the first substance cooled from the 
rchaie molten globe was doubtless a form 
of glass. And the subterranean furnaces 
ave supplied it to all the geological ages 
n mountains of shining obsidian, and in 
voleanie caverns decorated with ‘* Pele’s 
The hugest of these cliffs of vol 
canic glass in Colorado gave prehistoric 


Vou. LXXIX 23 


hair.” 
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FIRE 
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{ss 


Ameri 


only 


flint-glass (the 


Known on this ¢ 


f } 
Ol DOLACK 


aa quarry 
o lass ontinent be 


fore the European invasion), from which 
the 


and orn 


ancient artisans cut many utensils 


use of this 


W hich 


uments. Their special 


material was for polished mirrors, 


seem to have been a favorite household 
property among the old. Mexicans The 
fact that the missionary Buddhist priest 


Hwui Shan presented to the Emperor of 
China 
marvel 


one of these obsidian 


Asia) a 


mirrors (a 


unknown to thousand 
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] eates | othe. oO ~ it S 
} - _ _—--— | 
~ ! ire Of sana » ON ‘ 
| } ip oO ruat SO i ( iS 
| e othe rredients found 
| ganese, tin, arsenk li 
a | coloring matters oO nip 
| 
- ‘ rectives of npur es | 
i ead rom the pi Cilp ist 
4 ) 
\ \ } (riass is a soda Glas B 
— in } le imma | neiish thin iSS ar 
3 ¢ 
< echeap rie i ‘ 
"MEE Ww ‘ YT" a 
a as 2 i ¢ Ica LrOOdUS rt ead og 
5 evel true @iass contains 
} ba! i 
mses u ted to the s i ( 
CETTOTEE 
| method designates the differ r 
Vv uv 1 Oo SS r\ thre two pl neipa MASE 
| nao Class S KHO li is i 
| ] | 
| } 4} ; 
} ( iss l I a SS is i ead } 
ie SS ¢ SJ 6 SF - 
o iSS ponen itl frlass is i a 
k \ SS-f \ ne Qa SS. ele 
} The one staple element ofa c 
2 ( ree 
. \ i ius rs e pure ( I l 
verized | ( nese se some 
neients, get a hne qua Vy oO 
vears i ( sus 1a SUrpris i pounding quart cryvstais into ( 
af ’ 6 S ine « ntries Che best I vlish glass was forme 
so ) et ¢ é ces of the ( eS from flints cale ned ma crround i 
a ! \ i Lherelore hamed flint (lass 
| est miracle o } ‘ . olas ss | made almost e} ‘ 
S ) " O 1 Stee p> e) ed quart ror But thre 
i t t \ fairly be es ing custom now is to use the s 
ter i ( e ¢ racteristic of out lature has broken and sort 1} 
; rs > 
The ancients knew it « yas a sand. Berkshire County, Massacl 
( i ? iment Ame plies the New England factorie 
" r eS eof it | ee SeVel eir sand Juniata Cou Pe. 
ter ‘ l ul San omnipresen wna nd Haneoe Count Wes 
necessit ( Besides tl es- ¢ 1, supply Pittsburgh and Whee 
Tiny é vA " ean mate i Lhroug | ( pmigate rliass works ot Crvsta ( 
I 
rays re strained fron Missout find their fine material a 
thie } ¢ ne ¢ ents Tor our houses adoors wd = thie ANé Jersey sam ) 
) , edomest ( enlen I 1 the glass establishments of N 
4 1 + 
of ' ce also is er cep Jersey and eastern Pent sylvania 
en | nmonest nsils oO The numerous forms of glass n 
the « i S St must be i est grouped in four Classes, 1n this o1 
of t stanes ( s ti I. Window-glass (a silicate of lin 
pa } ii ( ) yuLS t | e¢ soda Oo! po iSh S DLO n nt overy ¢ 
tt 1 ! wna ( nonstet erent Ways The usual method product 
wit ss to co The bound eviinde: or ‘‘sheet glass,” which f 
eSS ¢ ) f nitely great most Windows Another style of man 
{ ] 
ma 
0 t l ( It 
Lié i ! Scoot) \ 
al I if ant 
its wie \ ‘a 
| 
pot i | 
} 
( emica speal } 
J J bs J 
ing, glass is a fused — ——— 
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ind expensive ¢ 
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in Europe 


ablishment. 


OF 


ite-glass (the purest silicate of 
1 soda or potash) 1s cast upon a 
i ro ed into sheets, mak ha the 
ind largest 
for wih 
| mirrors 
(freen glass 
iss ised 
for cheap 
It is a 
silicate ol 
d soda, and 
its green 
rom the 1rron 
is ah Ltr 
he sand 
Flint-glass 
es the great 
f decorative 
seful articies 
own and 
Its com 
? uries With 
ide Its pe 
) ancy Ss 
1 om lead 
neredient 
ill othe 
The true 
i flint-glass 
is the same 
he French 
stal, is a Sil . 
‘ of potash and 
It is very 
vy. rings like me tal, and is the choicest 
erial for table and cut ware and optical 
ses When the proportion of lead 
nereased it becomes strass from 
h artificial gems are mad Bohe 
1 glass is a lime glass variety of flint 
American ‘‘erystal glass,” from which 
st of the household goods are made 
ies, chimneys, shades, bottles, vases, 
stands etc 
Each of these four kinds of glass is pro 
dina pecullar establishimie nt where 
erally nothing else is made 
Before we watch the glass magicians at 
r work we must look at the furnaces 
id melting-pots. The melting furnace 


In 


s the rough ingredients are converted 


GLASS S414 
r\ ntense eat into 1OiteNn LLASS « et 
i for the vorkmen to shane is thie 
please 

The form of this furnace S 4 er ¢ 
cular oO} rectanguiat accora o oO | 
| nd o iS to ) proauce ‘ 
used | t iss furnaces ( S 





N P A MELTING-I 

round, taking the form of a comical kiln, 
vhich is surmounted by a mammoth 
chimney At its base are rom eight to 
twelve crucibles ranged in a circle about 
thecentral erate re hich ssupplied with 
coal fuel and with air from underground 
approaches This is the traditional fur 
nace for melting It receives the covered 
crucibles through large arches on every 
side vhich are closed by fire-bricks and 
clay, concealing all but the openings of 
the crucibles This form modified to a 
rectangular shape for windo plate, and 
bottle CIASS, WitLn doors at eac end The 
open pots are put in through these doors 


and thi through 


(ras 


ir itharawn 


openings In two sides 


IS rapidly displacing other 
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\ GATHERER G 


ETTING THI MI 


orks best in square 01 
oO ills th a plain floor in place 
of the g Entering at each end, it is 
nN f r which has become heated 
oO rough chambers in the fire 

brit urches that support the furnace, on 
the plan of the Bunsen burner, producing 
in intense heat, which can be perfectly 
mtrolled In all cases a well is built 
inde e furnace to receive the molten 


‘he me 


ng pots for win 
iss are open tru 


est diameter and t 


iss that may escape Trom a broken pot 


dow plate or 
icated cones, 
hickest strue 
For flint fiass 


ots.’ are usu 


evlinders with a rounded cover 


t Siiictil 
t ¢ ern il the bottom 
the crucibles, or “~ monkey-} 
i oval 

ng opening only on the to 


The pots 


demand for their 


p ot one side 


manufacture 


the most tedious and exacting work of the 


entire industry, as the slig 


structure 


all their 


or material is suff 


precious contents. 


htest flaw in 
icient to waste 
They are a 


Al RI 


ADY FOR THE BLOWER 


tem in the manufacture, as each pot 


Ss ol from S40 to $100, and they are d 
icate creatures requiring most fastidious 
handling From the digging of the « 
until it is refined, mixed, kneaded, ani 
built into pots, and these thoroughly drie 
heated, and set in place, months of care 
ful nurture are required, The average 
life of an open pot in its furnace home is 
only 


hardy 
mont 
from 
from 
from 
a cur 
ants 
clay 

from 
vary} 
clay : 
“pot 
fine. 


about seven weeks, and the most 
*monkey” seldom survives thre 
hs. Most of them die premature 
invisible weakness of constitutio 
bad treatment in the pot arch, o 
being ‘‘ starved,” that is, exposed to 
rent of cold air through the attend 
neglect The pots are made of fire 
obtained at St. Louis or imported 
Germany or England, and mixed in 
ng proportions of raw and burned 
ind pieces of the broken pots called 
shells,” freed from glass and ground 
The pulverized mixture is moisten- 
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do ighy consistency in great lead- 


ins. Daily fora month it is knead 
he bare feet of a workman to ren 
ugh as putty With utmost care 


It by hand in a room that is 


wntiv warm ind moist Kirst the 


s formed four inches thick Chen 


es are gradually shaped from thie 


material, through a period of 


SIX 


tapering toa thickness at the top 





ee 1nches. The ordinary size is 3 

' me : 
es high and 425 inches wide, holding 
lass. When 


ed the pots stand from two months 


1500 pounds of melted o 

ir—the longer the better—in the 
oom to dry Then they are baked 
fur 


e annealing oven or a small 
vhere the temperature gradually 


o that of the melting furnace, and 


transferred at once to their posts of 


to be vlazed inside with melted 


ss, imprisoned with their backs to 


1 


m the glare and heat. 


re and their gaping mouths to the 
world, ready to be filled with the 
we to be melted. But in spite of 
est pains a pot frequently breaks 
a brief trial As soon as a@ crack 
en the furnace must be 
ced, and the casement of 

and clay battered down, 

screens of sheet-iron to 

1 the attacking party 
Only 
a siege of several hours 
the dozen men able to ex 


» red-hot monster from 


his cavern of fire, and drag itru 
out-doors I e all faces are covert 
the blinding intensity o s glo Qin 
ascel provides unparaitered i Les 
hot po nagimmations nad 2 ‘ 
issist Dante’s conception of an orthod: 
Inferno 
But there are Many Ser ( it i 
tages attached to Thre ise of pots eithe) 
Open or covered W e the melted (lass 
is being worked the furnace must be coo] 


ed, and when the materia 
men must wait ten or twelve hours for an 


other batch to be melted The cracking 























WINDOW-GLASS BLOWING—THE BEGINNING OF THE CYLINDER 
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When it stiffens disobediently he rests 
the p ( i handy prop, and softens the 
refrac e) n the furnace When 
t « f} oo freelv he tosses the e1 
int settles to e} 
( en wing, Ss o 
e extends the bubbl 
» nea n lengt and the @lass 
mes a nd-tipped eylinder resen 
) C ter reservoir attached to 
ri 
\s f nder is a foot in diameter 
d ( t long, and the tube is as much 
ore the most de ite skill must be 
‘ ed steady muscle for this work 
‘ Wwe S rk iS the most ditheu ind 
protitab rt of the « re trade Kon 
ir ‘ nders turnishing a pane 44 to 
70 4 st) double thiekness the labor is 
so severe that Tew men are eq ial to it 
When the evlinder Is comparatively cool 
tl lower holds the end in the furnace, 
blows into the pipe, and quickly covers the 
mout yiece with his hand A slight re 


port follows 
the heat, ar 


has blow) 





The end has softened with 
id the 


1 1 1 , 
in escape through the giass, 


expanding air within 


BLOWING HOLE IN CYLINDER 


Still keeping the glass in t 


he furr 
revolves it until the centrifugal fo 
tends the hole larger and large) 

ist to the size of the cylinder. No 
‘ f } 


moves it from the furnace, and s 


it in the pit until the soft edge cox 


Then an assistant « 


cherrv red 
off, and the blower’s work is done 
er a moment's rest he receives 

pipe with an embryo eylinder in t 


+ 


of a plastic mass, and repeats 1 


process for ten hours 


nis} edand 


W hen the eylinderis fi 
on the ** horse,” the pipe 1s detache 
it by touching the neck with a col 
To cut off the remaining portion « 
neck the cylinder is eneireled by a 


iss and touched with a cold 


after hich it is cracked open lengt 
by passing a red-hot iron along its 
It is next taken to be flattened 
flattening oven has a turn-table « 
four stones about 10 by SU inches, n 
fire-clay After a preliminary wai 
the flattener places the cylinder upo 


stone before him, and as soon as it is s 
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to yiela 


iently warm own 


eight he opens it, when it looks some 


He 


vooden block 


hat like a rumpled sheet of paper 


smooths it out by passing a 


er it, the wheel is turned, and the stone 

h its sheet passes into the cooing 
oven 

When comes its turn to be piled, the 
flattener lifts the glass off the stone w ith a 
long-pronged fork and puts it on a car at 


t eailed 


the 


he mouth of the annealing tunnel, 
i‘ leer.’ or lavs it on the rods in ec 


ase 
used 
heat 
is tempered 


advantageous ‘‘rod leer” Is 
By the gr 


passing through the 


more 
adual and slow loss of in 
leer” it 


for sery ice, 
It is in the flattening oven that cylin 


OF 


GLASS. 


der glass loses its beautiful fire surface 
for hen first blown it is all the brill 
ianey of its elder and more aristocratic 
sister crown-gilass But the fire of the 


} f 
liattener, 1f not care 
it, 


Hirst giow 


ove nd 
ful, 


uis it, and the 


burrs and itches and after 


ser 


leaves his hands all 


Is cone 
The American manufact an melt his 


class as thoroughly as it can be melted by 
creat foreign 
Eneland, the 
as well, the blower ( blo it 
but until flattening 

changed, and more painstaking care be 


to the 
through all the 


his rs of Belgium 


compet 


and ratnerer can rather it 


an as well 
the Svstem ol be 
from masters down 
of 


factory, foreign glass must hold its own 


given industry 


ranks workmen in the 
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supports, while anothe 


pioviment ol his iltaches a Warm cup ol riass 


fuel American glass ipon his iron rod (k \ ‘ " } 
sch makers have in thie or punty to the bullion point 
















riassovertothnel 


W he re 


pipe 1s a round ¢ 
















and 
CRACKING A CYLINDER 


2liass takes the cro 


shape from whicl 












ist ten years greatly improved their prod- is named. As the heat and centrit 
uct, and in many cases have reason to be force continue, the crown opens out t 
proud of the excellence of their glass. circular plate or ‘‘table,” which is « 
While this is due partly to Yankee in stantly held out flat by swift whirli 
enuity in improving processes, it is owing intil it is laid on a bed Shears deta 
chiefly to natural or artificial gas provid the punty from the bu l’s-eye, and t 
ing a greater heat than coal, a better Tu table goes into the annealing oven for o1 
\* sion. with no soot or cinders. and capabie or two days The diameter of su 
: of being used on a gigantic seale And plate varies from a few inches to the ex 
i the gas 1s sO much cheap r than coal that treme size of six feet After annealing 
: many Western works have withdrawn the disk is cut by a diamond into squars 
: from the competition, or have adopted panes, but the bull’s-eye in the centre com 
i@ manufactured gas pels them to be small, and this disadvai 
Crownh-giass 18 of far less Importance tage 18 not comme reially atoned for by 
now than ws young rivai, sheet fiass the admirable brillianey of crown olass 
; though once it held the highest place It Recently the bull’s-eye plates have becom: 
! is much more brilliant, but the panes are popular to decorate artistic houses. Fre 
: small and of unequal thickness. It is quently the circular *‘ tables” are used just 


made in but fev establishments, and as they come from the oven, tinted in 
chiefly for ornamental use The differ- amber or opalescent shades. 







ence of manufacture consists only in the Colored glass windows are produced in 


manipulation of the same molten material. many ways. Theterms ‘“‘colored,” ‘‘paint- 





vated n 
rank among 
Linea 


the 
Lit 


The 


olorea 


The colori 
ised are iron maneval 
und gold, generally 
ietal prod ices severa ~olors 
temperatures. From iron all the colors 
ot the spectrum may be produced and in 
the order of their position in the spectrum tained by 


but its commonest effects are green and l nes made 
orange Manganese, which is used so In the studio the 


design is enlarged to actual size, and di 


frequently as a decolorizer as to be called 


‘glass-makers’ soap,” is also the staple vided by black lines where the | ad strips 
material for pink or purple. If the glass are to fasten the pieces togethe Extreme 
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ROLLING HI 


ement is required to bring 


ne combinations re 


and 


‘ome shad! 


+ + 


is brougctiil ne 


to the higlhe St ye rfect On 

ittained \ remarkable illus 

s success is the memorial win 
Milw 

opalescent win 

Dore ~ 

t] . 


he Pretorium 


irch, aukee, 


producing 
recently been 


and there are 


shments making it 
enormous quantities, 
iility and price 


hton, twenty 


with 
orace Ss 
plat : plat at Creig 


north of Pittsburgh 


largest 


miles and near the 
famous gas district of 


Tarenton It is 
mit el] 


ious 


ly eq lipped for prodigious re 


sults The glass is a double silicate of 
lime and 


soda 
Ited in |: 
monkey-pots, which are placed on frames 


behind W hen the fusion 


ike sheet and crown class, 


but m¢e irge open Ke ttles, instead of 


f doors 


TY 


nplete » door is opened, and a 
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AVY 


wo-prongt d fork. 


enters the furnace, grasping 
py de pressions on each Ss de ot 


tons OF nie 


brings out the glowing eall 
low truck, which carries 
table at & 
ing use, containing f 


and annealing ovens, 1s 65 by 150 feet 


reiegnton 


irnaces, ta 


Limes 
Halle 


size ot 


as large as the famous St.-Gobe 
France, and 


British 


in 
the 


are 


nearly LW ice 
works at Ravenhea 
two iron casting tables, seve 
inches thick, nineteen feet long, and four 


wide 


teen feet They run on tracks whi 


reach every furnace and annealing over 
The T 


ie 


abie 1s brought as near as possible to 
furnace, and over it the kettle of melt 
glass is hoisted by a crane, and pour 
A heavy iro 
inches thick and fifteen feet 


elaring golden mass 
r thirty 
passes over it, spreading the clas 

uniform thickness, determined by 
ron strips at each side of the table 
which the roller moves. At 
the plate is pushed into the annealing 
oven, where it remains several days. It 
comes out rough and uneven rood only 
for skylights and floors, where strength 
is required without transparency. But 


most of it is ground and polished. The 


upon once 





Hhness vy 


sal d areaveda 


l ion b 


for 


+} 


IS! 


cled 


id the last po 


(caleined Sulphate 


operations 
I ee 
oreinal pi 
to three-el 


ton 


remove forty } ; nt 


] 


ate, leaving 


it Trom one 


hths of an ine} 


WOrks produce 100.000 


of glass every month. Natu 


isis the only 


ushels OFT et 


val daily. 


lel, LAKIN 


otne place of 


These fig res 


spel the mistaken opinion that we 


1 mainly upon France and Belgium 
f plate lass A part of 


piv Oo 


ehton is used for mirrors 


ROLLING 


rnamen 


aoor pane 


ing 

required by 

grades i luct n Amer! 

ca most extensively : fully near 
Philadelphia Much of the sand of south 
ern New Jerse V.s sutliciently fine to make 
excellent bottles The bottle blower's 


hers the 


work is quite simpl He gat 
molten glass on a blow-pipe in the quan 
tity desired for a bottle, puffs a bubble 
into it, ps the red lump into an iron 
mould, which a small boy closes together, 
and blows the vlass into its fixed shape, 
+ ) 

| 


with whatever ornament or lettering is 


SKYLIGHT GLASS—CARRYING THE ~ METAL 
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Lip ISth 


stand SUL 


furnace 


thrusting 


the ft 


und forth 


Symmetrical 
and now the 
»can do nothing more 


leap vases ody in all thi hurrving 
America 


a young man appears 
ire and 


vithout a word he holds up to 
has be cool glass his long tube with a disl 
ink pre ssed ware red-hot glass on the end, which fastens 
ited for lead, t The man at the bench scratches t 
globe, jars it, and it leaves his bar UO 
the other man runs with it to the ‘‘ glory 


Olt whe re the broken end IS qul¢ 


three methods heated again into softness. Then he h 
thre Sale t al ries 


back with it the bench man, wlx 


glass factory is : t renews his play A couple of minutes 
iS more and suddenly you perceive hat | 
surrounds has made a perfect lamp shade, which 

imne the Impression 1S stroke 


detaches from the iron rod into 
In a human ant-hill rum small bed of sand. 
ordinate activit: Or per- it off on a stic 


\ small boy carries 


k to the annealing furnacs 
m is better deseribed as and now the gatherer is on hand again 


a fresh lump of metal to begin the 


t ] . P +] 
into a purgatorial chamber ol with 


demons. In the centre the process again. Turn to the next mai 
furnace dazzle ting at his work, and you notice him 
a soul of fire; finishing a smaller charge into a lamp 
ly from molten chimney, shaping the top by 


a mould 
n monkey-pots > about Here is 


a man amusing himself with a 


Scores of workers, boys, youths, small bunch of soft glass on his rod. You 











ROLLING 


more to every man has his own pal 


Ss He pops ip alWays In the 


ment and place where he is needed 


the workers are busy as their wit “an 


+} 


f t . } . 
Lhey Ork DY ii¢ 


them, for 


piece 


umber of thing’s made determines 


ages. They are gro iped into se ts 


shops” of three or tour. Who work 


wether and share profits together on a 
ell-understood erade of division (ten 
constitute a most 
17 a ; 


piower) at the head, 
and 


LOOIS, 


ly four shop, the 
ful workman (the 
fellow) next, 


the gatherer (a young 


vo DOYS, one handling mo ilds or 
ind the other carrying the products 


The 


learn the glass trade is through long ap 


the annealing oven only way 


SKYLIGHT 


sights in 


mak 


this house o ‘ . ! are 


ne smal] alled pre 


The 


narrow 


S( ript ons 


{ e, and adro small 


red lump on the end 
into a 


a cviindrical Shape, bIOV 


small pouch, and 


mould held ready 


puts l 1 1roOn 
boy Th 
and the 


glass till it fills the mould, 


lor it by a 
mould closes together around it, 


hk DIOWS the 


and the remmainder swells out into a thin 
shell at 


While it 


one 1S be Ing 


the top and bursts with a puff 


is cooling in its mould a second 
blown into another mould 
The small DOV has all he ean do to empty 


the moulds and close them over the red 
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GE Rages ie 


‘ 
be J 
b ~ Saee\ 
k Sts 
' => 
: ASS BLOWN INT i 
: 
i 
> new-comers Another be nishes thy 
4 ot es \ ( l the ragged neckKs ll i) 
the I ice 0 rounded ¢ Ce! \ ind 
4 carries t m to the annealing eel \ 
ve dexterous man 1s able to blow 400 
; ao smatil wottles a d Most of the 
7 
; nifold formsof lass are formed in anal 
. ogous processes by the blowers breath, not 
( olties mut decanters, goblets, piteh 
ers ese howeve ire | cheaper 
( is e mou s prevent the pecu 
ir yx i ich comes trom orking in 
( S il Iie oO} nan oO 
r O t’ marver |! Tres vy gath 
p of soft glass \ little puff of 
IOWS It nto a bulb whieh he SWINGS 
o ito long r shape | om this” he 
s going to make a goblet hough he 
might as easil produce from it a pitcher 
i VOttie ol 1 chimney The bulb is 
Swe a out to the size desired for the 
ow | He attaches a small red lump to 
Line ottom of the bow! a dl draws it out 
into a stem Another man has east a 
bell-shaped piece, and this is fastened to 
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the ste or the ise of the go 
flattened into proper shape in 
| lo pipe is detached from 
of the bo which is ta 
ears. Finally the end is round 
1 em drawnh out [re Lhe ¢ 
i the base nO 1) Sé tPacely 
sk of ecrown-glass \ pitcher 
formed wat 4 , ww he 9 
nto a mould or slo V developer 
ud by pat nt hneers The } 
dded separately as a lump att 
qorie ‘ a then a «i I out to 1 
neth, cut off, and attached \ 
tools ire extremely simpuie ae} 
creat cleverness of handling 
The most ent incing corner ol 
giass establishment 1s the part whe 
ored @lass is worked into some of 
iad combinations Many flint-g 
naces have several different colors ¢ 


melted continually alongside of t 


parent staple to supply material fe 


wares l'o deseribe all the beaut 


A WINEGLASS 


binations of color and form and 
method of crowth would be in 
requently two or three lavers of « 
ent color ire combined, as if et 
together, making a basis for ea 
eraving or faney manipulation 
done by dipping successively into t 
ferent pots Sklllully distributi ear 
tra color evenly over the central one 
then blowing them all as one into t 
sired shape The decorative @as ¢ 
Vv 1 Knobs or fancy patterns ina 
color of glass are made by blowin 
bulb into a mould which gives the 
mental form, and then finishing t 
openings by hand The interla 
colored stripes requires a machine 
1 
a | 
1 |] 
| it 
nee 
| 
| | | 
ih : — 
C) (~) 
sail 
| | 
| 
ry a A 
( ~— uy 
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threads of glass in opposite direc 
pon any suriace The wmnber 
so popular of ite. shaded into ruby 
end, 18S &@ Curious prod ict is 
a sa precious alehem Stic secret 
class trade The amber color is 
1 from common flint-glass_ by 
1 fine solution of rold with the 
When the amber glass e 
cold and is reheated it turns to a 
Therefore Vy exposing one 
ise O} onpitet of amber og iSS 
ame, that ¢ remit S changed to 
! di « yor, Tading MACK nto the ith 
, e} 
ler two men have a mass of fiery 
is large as their heads between 
each supportin t bv a long rod 
carry it off to one corner and ilk 
from each other. drawing it out 
iong rope which you expect to 
boys jump over But they so 
eep to the r ork and when I S 
n out the lav it down ,a ood 
igh. and eut it off into bars of even 
These are going to a glass bu 
ory, whe they are reheated and 
j Vv mou ds mto Iie dress lake 5 
ils Glass tubes are drawn out in 
ime wa\ from a mass hieh ha een 
hollow 
another direction you notice one of 
ressing - mac ines Wi ch \merican 
y ention is add 
ZA ed to the mprove 
ment of the glass 
ot trad Che plastic 
j SS is dropped 
| I 
e — nto i cast-iron 
py mouid nd foreed 
— 
= - DV hand -pre " 
nto the fixed 
S r€ iin In 
{ S iV MOst ¢ 
SEI the cheapest olas 
objects ot ¢ nmon 
ure maae dishes. inkst R Nps 
I ba ) ( Yiass Ss One or t ¢ 
ion products »f the press ne-machine 
t can always be distinguished from 
rvenuine expe SIVEé irticie DV the rite 
l istre and the navoidabl rounded 
es In decanters and cruets the de 
tion is heightened by using real cut 
iss stoppers Sometimes the facets o 
essed glass are cut, but they always lack 
e brillianey of true cut glass 


The most brilliant forms of transparent 


erystal,’ 


24 


nt-giass, or are those biown 
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GLASS 


into the general shape desired dishes 

clobes, bottles, ete.—and cut to groups 
of @wlistening tacets This ecu lass 1S 
slowly ground into its angular patterns 
on stone hneeison wh ni sand drips 
conth illy from abo The ishing 
s completed by finer grains o d, and 
DY ooden wheels sup ed wit emery 

and finally putty powder These grind 

nge-mMmilis also remoy the puntv marks 
on tumblers neglasses, et ‘Ground 
olass’ is made by touching the surface to 
one of these wheels, 01 the application 
of sand in a blast on t wate The 
roug ne of bottle-neck interiors is done 
by iron tools fixed on a lathe and moist 

ened with sand and water. Copper disks 
engrave the faney designs that ornament 
fine goblets and shades Etehed or em 
bossead glass is made submitting thie 
elass to the bitin oO drotluorie acid 
the only aeid which atfect iss, the 
unetched portion of the glass being pro 
tected by a coating ot wax « yinie pit iy 


best w eS 


T Cc 


are rece ved b Lhe 


in the gia 


window 0 iss blowers, 
sometimes reaching twelve do ars per day 
The master-melters rank next though they 
seldom get more than half that amount 
Krom these earnings the prices s ope down 
to small tending boys, who are paid 
thirty cents for ten hours’ work The 
bDioOwe S oeccupat n ~ iborious, ft tL not 
inheaithiul He ) 5 en hours 
it a stretch, finishing one m of giass 
There are four or five me s every veek 
each requiring s een hou to Tuse, ten 
hours of blowing, and ten hou of flat 
tening The ork 18 a by the piece 
ind in teams or ) each com 
poset otro si MY t ‘ aii und sé eral 
V< ne iSSISt ils The e ih opera 
tio! wout 160 irnaces ich there 
are en ploved about j blowers oa 
erers, flatteners nad eutters They i 
bound to er ya on that dictates 
the qual { each orkman may make 
the number of apprents that may be 
taken enerally not more tha | »tO a 
furnace), that prohibits an oreign wo 
man from getting a plac in the facto 
ries, or any glass from being made in the 
months of July and August The aver 
age time they have worked in the last four 


years has been les 
a half 


ufacturers about 


Much of 


spent in strikes or disputes with the man- 


sth oht months ind 
the ti 


An € 
} 


me lost has been 


wares 
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HARPER'S 


Our thermometers come chiefly from 
I 1 | if Common mere rial one 
pass st ou the most ditheult process 
it ! ( rie ) ne e ot qui \ 
ura c b hoilo phere into a thin 
t ¢ r 1S i the character of “] 
( np c ss 1s blow 
hie \1 tant stens his punt 
to thie oO ( ind p the lump ) 
a tt k tube, 1 ch is presse to 
an ¢ | Shape The flattened tube 
Live coated With another portion of meited 
c ind itis rr aqaonan iron sia | 
i drical exterior is formed around the 
fl ned bore, leaving an ellipti opel 
1! I n A sma atch of e a Ss 
is il i( ed to 1 ind th ur ct I 
1ISt ites 1t over o1 ce No l ~ 
short t cK CY ! rical 1 e& white on one 
S | s dra hn out nto a iong thin 
| ( Dut the dara ne preserves exiat 
th $ ~ Lp and proport ons me? 
reducing the size The tube is cut of ito 
t! ! Ss required Hold one ott 
pieces to a D V-pip thie or nan cor 
vi e end of it into a bulb It is then 
ihe ed to xD ¢ i and the opel end 
plunged into mereut This is repeated 
| the mercury entirely dis ces the 
ii! len the open end S hermeti i V 
sealed it woes thence to the gvra luator 
who marks on it by careful tests the seals 
of degrees, which at Indicated bv the fine 
flat t id of mereut ivan the te 


ent pots and tw sting them into one mass 


e 41 = . . , 
Most o the world’s beads are V« netial 


the island of Murano a thousand wor 


ted to this brane} 


proposed bead Kor 
s purpose the glass-house at Murano has 
nd of rope-walk gallery 150 feet lon 

ithering various colors from diffe 


many combinations of color are made. 
he tubes are carefully sorted by diame 
s, and chipped into fragments of uni 
m size These pieces are stirred in a 
xture of sand and ashes, which fills the 
es, and prevents the sides from closing 
ther when thev are heated Thev are 

xt placed j " ind of frvn pan, and 
stantly stirred over a fire until the 

( are rounded into a globular form 


W hen cool thev are shaken in one set of 


es until the ashes are separated, and 
another series of sieves until they are 
rfectly sorted bv sizes Then thev are 


readed by children, tied in bundles, and 
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expo! 1 to the ends of the earth | 
has long prod iced the ** pe ir] 
finer forms are el 
tions of pearls. They are sai 


been invented by M. Jaquin in 1 


TY l cal NOW NV or SIX | ] 
Li¢ nada ‘| ey are ed 
ae sh scales and I ea W 
Lake 16,( is to make 1 ye 
i 
s\ essence of pearl Until 
( s of Jaquin Stl ca ed oO} 
Te \ ot these mock pe ris 
ot then ire rhe n c ir to « 
f ! ire, some in pear shape 
( eS, Al i tney easily pass for ve} 
tion gems formerly « 
ch tte tion of the hic st 
glas They are s the chief idea 
na ntal glass in ¢ na n tl 
nd middle res they ecireulate 
I l iout much danwer « ( 
nad then orm is ere het is [Pp 
secrets Blancourt first published 


compositions in 1696 Now they ar 


mon property and th the gro 
science In the past century n ¢ 
knowledge has become widely diss 
ted Vv en ¢ isily aetects the paste 

e real Jewe particularly as the 1 
iaise Stones are ess suece sful copies 
the old glass-makers produced \ 
study 1s nov iven to artificial 
vhich are true gems, being con posed 
the same materials as the venuine « 
but manufactured 

Mirrors are made chiefly in Eu 


cheap ones in Germany, which invet 


the tin amalgam in the 
. : 
ry, and the large expensive ones in Frai 


The silvering table is a smooth slab 
thick wood or stone fixed on a pi 

that one side may be ra sed and hay 
frame on three sides The slab is pia 
vy. and covered tightly \ 


norizonta 


1] 
i} 


gray paper A smooth thin sheet o 

foil is laid on the paper, and mercury 
poured on its flat surface. The plat 
golass 1s then carefully slid into the fran 


Gent y it iS dropped, squeezing o 
superfluous mercury, which runs oft 

channel and is collected below The p 
is then covered with flannel, loaded v 
weights, and tilted on an incline In t 
position it remains an entire day, wl 
the mercury drips off 


tiously lifted from the frame 


Then it is ea 
The am 


gam has adhered to the glass, and afte 

















A PIECE 


e© mirrors are now 


and che iper process 


~ silver. They are 

S The common 

ireaus, ete.. n ions 
mported vearly. are 

is German mirror 

nity Lake home 

do iass, the mo 
POLISH e su ice 

ve, and hen it is 

iSS back to thre naker of 
ind get another box 
nts the glass m ist 

as po sible, as the refractive 
1 its eight Chie 
mixed with large quan 
ish The melting 

me root to exe ice 





( i ( mae until 
rl¢ then the fur 
pare pots rest 
LO permit a ¢ 
WMV mass is then 
e th temperature 
Then the « dey 
Ope nes Of the tur 
und the ind 
this requ Sa 
ut n ou wid =¢ re 
om the great lump 
‘ so its des 
ed to | the in 
ch dete e how 
tO the S d i 
tedious ( t or y"¢ a 
irgve lenses tl lass 
it plate. Repeated 
ore ay ( perfect 
cal me d of prep 
V sele i l » of 
und icing it I a 
\ flatter t down 
red shape Some 


establishment 
has turnished the 


rowa Washington, Li and other 


he 


objectives, polishes 


infinite pains the slabs received from 


modest vorKshop the 
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made 
ph b 
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eS In 
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( Phi 
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mut none 
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ve that 
am oO 1) 
Lab nea { 
tre yt I 
wna Be v mm 
il mH 
; 
Lil \ 
ae er davs 
| 
iss i i 
pDowe il co 
( incre 1 I 
bound to 1 
\ ne (lias 
many 1s " 
DO r of ti 
‘ s4 nno 
{ r . ; 
ace ICPOTTLAL 
Lewend te 
hi iit A rit 
have discou 
Sec et Dv ty 
novation wo 
It ilso re¢ 
is present 
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ind bro ht before a heres claims, may displace east-iro) 
« te shreds fils his expectations it 
! ( i ‘ a rat in ¢@ Ss, and the ok aaae 
loo Ex glass V De iperseded b " 
mad ( coolime Ss tl as gias By 
rn he l ra i sieepers, fence post 
oO lf nad eroekery tanks, et ire cast im sme 
i » I \ i rié i ened a path ! 
0 a 1 « reo tror I i ron, thoug l 
i 1 S 1 res lo l < ng one-third as m 
! ! ( que ones ether his res 
e invisible nera O Ss claimed tor the process l 
aes t ! a spre eloped te erhenin proce S 
touns r ¢ in S in the fut 
GWiass houses mav become 
r e @lass 1ndustt l é ind r uid have to re erse ¢ 
Ss encoura ne o t S about the } or they would be ) 
iv that the manufacture Alre vy transparent uss brie 
i So) I ) wna there Ex enall he POSSLDILIILIeS « 
Yr, Ol id} eno } further Vhv¥ may we not b { 
piV a that V1 be sea Stru re O YtLass The , 
ts thin the ist ten cemented bdo Ss cast | e 
nanutacture ¢ cathedral but 1 nslucent, and of any ‘ 
¢ is been tho C yes co ( is inhabit a } ige } ( 
disputing and now con- or of gigantic gems. The 
n market rainst Ki rian re multiform, some of them ft 
Che improvement in ! ring distant things near, s« 
s also bee o ind there lenses or mirrors guiding the 
aq manu ers Oo suns heat Tor culinary and « 
! rising sun of mu pur} es, others straining t 
1 a much better Americat »? chem rays Tapestries 
concentration of capita Lh und tensils might De mace oO 
( S must certainly lie id to versal material Phe whole vy 
e svstem ol! « 1 il ( more enauradie¢ than eran 
re 1 more tinisned proc ct could nari iL; li htn Is wo d 
recently invented in Ge suc 1 dream, blossoming from 
0 idd marvel uUslV to the Paculo substance, n Ly be rr 
I rOs¢ pe \ \ vie pro un A aain whose lamp 1s ol 
ices the invention of a pet ‘ <—_T r 
c telescope lens M G Jose D. We 
lls of the lost invention of < est of ” F 
rlass Tiberius is said to co wiass a ie i cens I 
ied a genius who found the EB. Pe t, Pa 
. . G 
iding him, fearing the 1 B Pp PT: 
ild reduce the val ie of g vid. ( ra, 
rded that Cardinal Richelieu i849, M of G 
i with a bust of malleable > I Sod the J ( 
he st, who purpose let it 7 yp nd 6 
i¢ ts, and mended it befor 18 best Ene text 
i mer phe i entor \ Nes = n R78 
ded by rpetual im- of the S Kensington series, is the 
singenuity should ruin & Mr. Nes also t 
nterests” of French manu G es ae ; 
ilso é clopa g 
li SS may not pr Lie i Prof @ C. H. Her S . 
n eabllity l may imitate ofthe Franklin Institute, Septemb« S8 
her respect just as important r Mu V . XL\ if. P Botice \ 
nate Frenchman (M. de la bout! ne ey by Will 
Vol. I 86 (“ Glas iking E 
vithin a few vears introduced Vol. LIX.. p. 655 Painted Glass 
i. transmuted glass which, he Decoratio1 y Charles A. Cole) 





PITER LIGHTS.* 


on the arms 
footstool Her e& 
, 1, and 


He walked 

worn hob 

noise pos 

noticed it 

| its de suspicion 
he need he 

that it |} vont have t 


rough the 


Judge's 


the old man 


» express the sorrows 


12] 
en while 


ie nained immo ea mask 


t it’s merciful, after all,’ Paul had c 
atl swered, aloud, by he presen 
**Mereiful!” 


jul She recognized 

Yes ome to my room; [ time she sang 
‘tor feared that the 
vas laid down before I They had 
all was absolutel , Paul had he 
ui been sé 


to Holl Ss 


erted all the force 
keep her from it 

vy gile little form had 
his entertainment, wildly, like a bird 


vay song against the bars of its ca 


rin il dances, W hich 
he executed carefully in h 


small sitting 


No one in this de SO 
room, that Jack was wildly happy And 


ate cottage had time 
to think of the accumulation of troubles 


imber, 1889 








you must go to bed, 


rretne’ # 


chair partially screened by the projection 


: : 
kind I wish now IL had been 


vouldn’t have happened The bab 
have been horribly hurt; Cicely too 


at least I shouldn't have been a m 


For if vou kill you are a murd 
matter whether the person you 
« 1 or bad or what vou do iL i 


have Killed some one, you have 


life come to a sudden stop. kor t 
must take the responsibility 

Oh God! it is too dre idful LOO ¢ 
ful [ cannot bear it Sometime 


L have been unhappy L have wake 


found it was only a dream: could: 


I is I lly roing to te ] I Ss c 
to te Cicely But I thought I 
\ { iti he Vas t l S ¢ ery one 
Ne ouid be soon so that she wo 
ite m quite so mu l was rea 
oe LO tel If any one had been sus 
ed, | should have told in the very b 
ning But nobod iS suspect 
east no one iS pursued those ne¢ 
ot sa vy away I meant to tell ¢ 
su »w if she should die without eon 
Lo senses, | shouldn't be able to 
liypoecrite! even to myself In re 
ity | don’t want her to come to her sense 
I ¢ at het or days, afraid to le 
her vatehing every moment lest 
should begin to talk rationally I 


then L should have to Keep my word a 
tell her, and she would tell Paul Oh 


eannot have him how lL cannot 


ie at the tloor, her eves fixed, he | 
Slightiy apart 

She was exhausted, for the san 
tho ichts had besieged her ever since she 


had read the despatch, ‘*Morrison dis 
this morning,” an unending procession of 
exactly the same sentences, constant 


following each other, and constantly be 


ginning again, had not ceased for one mo 
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thev continued, like there, he was suprem¢ her whole hea 
that she woke weep- went out to him How | 
Lnd now out a moments S The feeling ept over het tt 
e she sat ft { vith her eves on overwhelming evervth or else 
et, it beg a W lamamui W hat is it you wish to l rr Pau 
sa muraerel \ ) Ss § ng said, seeing th she still remall i t 
mie ol \ H V Ca L do now Cah ia 
she sked hers 
Dont te me, t ou 
1 i | to ado il ! aed, | Ole t 
Lo she are ( i 
; Le) courag ed \ 
Cicely time Slie said ealy ‘e, r Lie 
e song oi ist istmas at Ron roon 
es thou We on Oh, ho But as she ent e st s Kr 
ed 1 am since then how cha r | there ould no é rie Né 
l t l thought only ol Jack I eared e) never! I shall ne te ()| 
wv Jack Nov | have almost for what conse quence » 1 s Line her 
n Jac do you care All I oism or truthfulness or courage t 
ol Ss Pa l Paul, Pa l d L\ and world compared W hh One ra oOo Lis 
How beautil iL it was 1n that gray spoken 1 rine None | i wo 
vood! But what am I dreaming man wan judge me, let her first se 
And yet pre ending not t »>dream if she loves as I do 
can the person 10 |} ed s bro 
anvthing to him, now or ¢ ! XNITT 
ince he said—he told m« hims¢ I Miss Sa is first letters had been So 
r Ferdit more than foranything in Tull of gy ef that they had been vague 
yrld.’ It's Ferdie lL have killed To her t re vd be 1 but the one Tact 
Mo rison buried this afternoon Ad Kei lie was de id 
me Pulaski House, Savant uh.’ He She had become devote \ ttached to 
ose three despate ies in his pocket him There was nothing strange 11 
vent into the back room. He sat down Both as boy and as man Ferdinand Mor 
table. and laid his head upon his) rison had been deeply loved by Many 
His shou ders shook lL know he The poor wom in knew his tauit she 
C1 1g he vas cl ing for his bro thou .. a his only one). tor t pudaure 
Oh. I will go down-stairs and tel had written an accou of all that ud 
the whole: I will go this moment happened, and the reasons for Oil s 
SE flight Nevertheless s Ve vl 
| ss - ' aa Geen . il s the pre ra sO 1 SO Gearly to ed 
by the woman Who heal Ss prereed the 
yx Cicely. in soft tones most deeply by his ex es—his mothe 
On the stairs Eve met the Judge. ‘‘Is And Miss Sabrina, as regarded her devo 
e worse?” he asked, alarmed at seeing tion. might indeed have beet Ferdie’s mo 
r outside of the room ther somethin n him roused the dor 
‘No; the same P mant maternal feeling the matern pas 
She found Paul in the lower hall Is sion—which existed in her heart unknown 
e worse ?” he said to herself She did not comprehet! | it 
No How constantly you Loink of it was that W Ss al 11 ner so mitt 
yt” and vet at the same time makin ! oO 
()f course happy she did not compre na 1 it 1 
Can I speak to you for a moment ” was stifled nature ass gy its at this 
She led the way to the small back room late day The cirecumsta $s 0 er e 
where he had sat with his head on his had made her a tadea, pel ( iato 
rms ‘“T want to tell you—” she began. old maid; she was not in t east aware 
Then she stopped that as a mother she d have been a 
His strong face h id a worn look: his tigress 1n the lefence of he son yr 
eves for the moment were dull—a dull- was a woman who \ ould have rejoiced 
ters would never ha 


ness ca ised by sorrow and the he ivVv in her Sons agaug 


pressure of care. But to her, as he stood been unimportant to he 
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4 she thought that she vas pertectiv rea admired him INEXPVessihD ls na 
ae sonapd wout Feral No, Cieely must not beyond words, as this letter sho 
a come ‘ to m for the present Baby Our dearest Sabrina told usa 


the morning after his d 
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‘5 etest sound herears mat nd he arrived mue exhau 
| rd Hy vuld reform n so, indeed, that the doctor 
: . ad plans were based upon t t etter that dear Sabrina should 
“ a ou i pra ym her Ss hat evening And the next 
+ rnin { night raver for him mly saw him once, and from ac 
3 W hie Ss last breatl ii been d vn room He was alarming] pale 
“ t ! i to era li the daily lite OT the not open his eyes Dr Knox sa 
oO nust ive oO ed too, Outside oft € nust not ti LO speak It 
e dat 1 « amber, as people could ext morning at dawn that rhe 
; » 0 eating and drinking, and the came to her door and told Pow 
) ! Kerdie dea > i n el But she i not 
" ) »her p f i ( ( i ¢ Le Ss goin f you wish to come 
( ( i { Lie nera Vas all he said Dear Sabrina 
- f be ul I oO mm 3 imitat “|. threw on het rayvper ove 
O u! iInobtrusi ve f night-g 1, and, Just as e was 
f é co l th | iS ¢ oO the bedside of the dear boy H 
rsiste? » CO e he i Stupor ed no ( e) 1 
‘ Nar yS rieton iO had t n half an hour his breath ceased 
‘ e to Rom everv da rowe b prayed for him during the interva 
i ! J Line i un t ‘ { Lo eit do nat pl ived woud i 
S she too POSSeSSIO! oft t 1 wn é *t It iS a wonde I L sie i 
) ! establisned orde el eng » ao | Lo eep hel Ole 
t ct \ 0 il Lien ¢ sted l ( soul aear to ne is ) 
) n ! i n W he t ii ta i tlio i 
1 of N Si ns te er closed his eves, and 
nu Me} i ora iwbout m And she 
} 1 for Cieely. she told m« 
¢ meral she a red ers 
I \ V1 ( ( 1 ( have aeta Receiving no replies to 
f ( n el ng »> you despatch to vou, sie is OD ed to 
e 4 s of tl ea yr ! idem Ss | confesse 
| ‘ een so afflicted ne in the beginning tf e mu 
¢ 1 ecledadness t ed to ive m bul ed here it Romn«e 
I ra nd t d i i the cll e oO net ovea mes 
| 
I t » doubt e have near e trom you to the contra S| 
ret We feel, Ru- cided to do this; he lies beside your b 
: I ! f OSt nolL o one er Mai nad N Ourfrends came i 
) 1 maily ¢ ir to us, Dut also i f Slands.1 i i il ther n 
f ¢, the most brilliant, have been sixty persons im all A nun 
: Line st ( ug yengaging young man ber of the old servants, too, assembled at 
is evel een Our cood fortune the @ ive, coming from one hardly Ke 
, ‘> la ith is a publie caiam where poor creatures but each veal 
d yu o are his nearest and dear ing some bit of mourning or bringing a 
must admit us also (as well as many. buneh of flowers Some of them had 
many o rs) to that outer circle of more known him; those who did not, came on 


distant friends who esteemed him highly, your account or Sabrina’s; or else as a 














ection for Cicely, who, as you wi » you Prol 
1) Knox s 1 is " » his ft e that he « ad not \ I 
i that is, uw daa pelore happen to kho that as nas ! 
then he to ol S,and ed Savannah day re yest " ‘ is 
savannah D ening oat met byt Ss unex} ed propos i ) n 
sa most ex nt yung man. 1 rac \ $ 
r t eS l¢ sa cold. no Conve the cone ~ I é ~ ) 
$s simp na eing a Ne rh ro ¢ oOard immediate salied Ul 
t aman or mu ut hye Same evel d I dares ut 
iy ippreciate aear f ra Ss r ie r bul sO prepara t 
irkable ¢ i s, and therefo t \ ea 1 m \ 
) rro 8) It seems to IS ad Savs. | ‘ er ¢ ; 
ore thal no else iph you a e deta of $ 
ild b p evi ind this a very mople ( \ ‘ ! 
) ( ! tik vot | ( { Cs nated sstrel I 
’ on i ! f il ed it Jo i i It 
ind inte hit \ the same S LOO SOO! 1 Ss ‘ i Lt not ( 
eved " ( i i Dear ed Line i mig 1 dal © 
io Paiste o has been in Virginia relaps« could 1 lly. He 
ul ef is returne hie rom the etfects of it . t 
reve day to see Sabi He I" his ‘ S 
{ l 1 ( IS el tle { saci i s is l ( 
i e1 ( ‘| eon 18) { ) ent miserable a ( ou ar 
eep he sire ip L his e ¢ State ere ( ) int 
LO do ChHICKE | lit ¥e ule S < ! a | 
eas ion is | ean be o he slight ere these po o 1 
. ce Rupert is only too glad that put ove is, their lormer n 5; are ‘ 
A of use, You may rest assured rae { othe are l a 
rvthinge possible is being done rerous mons i \ mh oin th 
In addition, I w I i 1 pl ‘ case has pt ed tat »one Oo he hig 
e with her sometimes, au e race [t seer to \ ind as t 
vals. I read to he v little (rene death of Ferdinand M ! ) a 
S Kise, n sou S lie favol hela up as marked { ! ) e ent 
nd she repeats after me in such a be No This very peri ented 
: yn | Si WS ever | ge you man | illen by t 
And indeed it is what must bullet of a negro. M 
< OF in 1a time oF inserutabie n opinion the t ld be told ¢ 
is | S bal ere Sa ereatte ( ere, on the teps « court-ho ( ‘a 
e such cruel griefs w not molest n el les, and question should 
ere our precious ones will rot die s( i isked, Shall su ines co 
{ trust darling Clee Ss not burden l lt Shall the se i ruie his Lore 
ry tne many tt S tha iIaVve een “We ure mu i l ad by the fe 
ten to hel miy oO hn four ma Ru I S Nn 1dg Aber O ( ettel 
ts three, aS well as those of a her ( veda WS morning) concerning our a 
r friends her A 1] hed to writ Cicely Ve be vou to send u 
d we did not kn« ow to sa ) ne da Or perhaps Miss Bruce wou 
With much love to Miss Bru | do it, kno yr our anxie lL pray t 
ir pore youl attached Imend Line precious ¢ ! WhO? Ve so tona 
NANNY SINGLETON ove, may be better ven on But | 
Le sista \s I sent a lon etter to the Jud 
R S ist evening, I will not add more to tl 
MY DEAR MR. TENNANT My husband Our sympathy, dear Mr. Tennant 
nas St ret ed mur iell and as he your irreparabie Loss 1s hea I ou 
! c ippled his rheumatisn this not need our assural oO it, L kno 
morning, he desires me to answer it im Mr Singieton aesires rie oO preset 
mediately, so that there may be no dela his respects And | beg » remain, ve 
We both supposed that Dr. Knox had obedient serval N. SINGLETON. 
\ LXXIX.—No. 470.—25 
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M imme it Bois | é The day 
I It sa heat unlike that 
( ( ( ro « ( ( 1a | ere was no 
f, in — e helo g <0 
{ tm the lows ‘ XK S 1} dog 
a | ( I i remained ary and 
ri ul nd pure But the plendid sun 
had almost the temperature of flame 
it se ia i the n es Of Torest would 
t ¢ ! from a burnin iss 
| ood al tive open ao of Paul’s 
I or \ rure Passe lin the road 
it she did not notice it It pass 
J 
Re Lb» ring t opened t ¢ 
can n Many happy returns--of 
Yi veather! We ought to pity thie 
KE vetalians What must their sufferings 
De « such a day as t S 
I ewazed a the sp er unseeing 
Then reco tion a ed Oh, Mr 
Hollis 
Ho came into the house He joined 
her in the parlor. ‘My best respects 
H I don’t rude C; help thin] 
oO e miserable Eyet n Eve 
made no reply Just heard a piece of 
! Paul has sold his Clay County 
He has los 1 mighty big ( ince 
Dv « r it Would ha made tive mes 
! ib holding on to 4 part mid tak 
1! i re of the pronits That was what 
} nted to do In fact he’d got it all 
arranged But he has been so jammed 
lately by these unexpected demands made 
pon m that he had no other course 
A his brother's South American specu 
itions have come to grief, and the ere 
itors have come down on him—likea thou 
sand of bricl 
Will he have to pay much isked 
] her lassitude cone 
More than he’s got,” answered Hollis, 
putting his hands still more deeply into 
his trousers’ pockets, his long lean figure 
pr ectinga ts f forward into space from 
the sixth rib, and only regaining its per 
nendicular at the knee ‘*T don't cet all 


blab But the law sharks who came up 
here to eL hold of vhate ver they could 


for vou see Paul has always been a partner 


in his brothers enterprises, so that fives 
v i chance—these secamps talked to me 


as toa it vding eitizen (1. as never so glad 
of that lie before), and you may bet I gave 
them a chase; high and low. and all round 


I led them, miles away from what they 


came for But even the sale of his Clay 


( v iron won't clear Pa i 
have to guarantee ot rdebdts 
him years to clear it all off , 

- ’ 1 
something better than His prese 


1 don’t think he minds 


He face, aS she spoke tnese 
pressed i faith so superb that He 
Is inds out of his pockets and 


e! ad himsetlt “4 Hollis don't 
ihnen a yud Mind ? Not 





t beauty of Paul; he could « 
much heavier welignt even, and me 
hair Tis his brute strength 
brute 
In n that he doesn’t w I 
Worry! He 
Well some pe ple Vou Ki! 
vel elegant peopl artists 
Vho p tne vie n they say 1 
t talentedness to worry ( 
ils 3S shut up SLODp l evo ( 
| 1 aloud rain, and rap 
Knit he'd rot | his Spare cash 1 
er n saved Lil he co ld. Lh ( 
t his brother that trip this su 


to Nor Vay and round about But 


money isn’t but a drop in 


I guess it has been a pretty hard 
this time All his plans and hopes } 
on that Clay County iron; it was a 
had 

You ought to have told me | 
m0} in 

I guess he wouldn't take it An 


er thing, he wanted terribly bad to 


straight to Ferdie as soon as he heard 


was shot But Mrs. Morrison came | 

e came to be with him And he s 
saw, too, that all his monev would be 
quire d for his brother's « xpenses So 
gave it up, ¢ specially as he supp sed 1 
lad was getting better all the while B 


he wanted awfully to go; he thought t 
: 


orld and all of Ferdie.’ 
L know he did,” said Eve. And. 


her face was like a tragic mask—dead 





te, with a frown, the eyes unde 
straight brows looking at him fixedly | 


‘Oh, eheu!” said Hollis to himself dis 


tressfully, discustedly. ‘* You screw your 
self up to tell her all these gay things about 


him, because you thought it would pieas 
her, and this is the way she takes ’em!” 
He looked at her again: she gave no 
sign. Feeling painfully insignificant and 
helpless, he turned and left the room. 
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nutes er Paul ¢a uve ought o 
( ive been tl to se é ear J 
, You have sold ren r how 
('ount ! Said. a cok ( rt re 
r ch Has he forg 
~ ri 1clt i ) i if t es ’ 
i i areal 
sa r ~ \ St rie 
eh mo i ) s eX 
( i I sé ears i oO i 
oO i t S i ) Six da t 
“wae vas nods at J 
ere { 1a Pe ru 
n ! s S } Cicely 
YT sO a > ree ) ~ it count 
uns Hollis 
| sa is ma is ) ¢ \t st ‘ 
1 Line If va Vie iil an 
te , d out P np ( 
is su ( a ce) 1 5 rit ima t ls i 
the) lore 
‘ neal , . ‘ iD put 
You ivea \ ) a hel 
“€ Hlbista ( i t 4 
»>W an t Cl el rhe I Lpdpre a ! { Dec 
rt ut isa S ) ( mes a da 
ilv: he ould have paid m<¢ ick t his dim 
yu ( a po Va\ the aa » 
( li Nor « i | ver want Lin SUV O 
e had e tastes a ' [all calmed. O 
= is Iie is, GO VOU 1 nemobet fathet 1 
pe of his Why y s 1d nt ove 
fe has a avs seemed to n to kissed 11m 
ce care of him And Paul ope yx het 
own strong 1 ind, loo ng if { » a sleep 
y ut He wet 
oor openet ind e Judge cam { ‘ rire 
e can a cit ti ip ! iat > Ly 
to be done i doctor that Hollis 
s heat is bad for Cicely, t ivel This No 
) Thil Orst Ss ( nh Oo D VW 
DV rain wma irdly ) tea er hg 
it is better. There suld be no comes Mis 
} n tr in Lo ike Ne) it ny dea two !t 
ten times ote 1ere ) * ) o | asse 
sa it al Rom ey ner sea i¢ | ¢ LOO KE 
Its a tophet this to ot vours the Diazing 
inhinished tophe the tumbiel 
vas thinking also of Miss Abererom- Hollis had 
l SS nen | spoke O  &. elv s not wate 
South,” Pau ent on Though She kn¢ 
er is light, her room is s a umphantly 
ym.and that would depress Cicely Pa now 
meanwhile 1@ poor gi s daily was repeater 
or weaker And so this is hat I from Bois B 
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it J ! ie had n ¢ ed to retur a i ice rising to @ he rht « 
lint ‘ ant ermamed mn Prom deep water | oO ‘ 
t ‘ om 1 a fo nore ha several times. be ‘ 
H = ( r Hollis place we It was about a1 
rott { The. e ¢ e out | ( ) \ shi sat there Oo 1 
it before Cicely’s lod Paul's re appeared thro 
re ! na ull | Ss mean He « rie raight to he | 
that ( ( “ 1 slep Eve had seated KIng Tor you I tried to fin 
at f pal I i th fine hie ! ! He pa ised a ho ( if 
He sinthnes 1dowW Her mind S ( n vou se¢ Vhat lve com te 
bu one oucnt C1 Vy is t n st of all this cri l 
ort ! etter Phen 1 ist I te nel | ound out somet ! its 
Must | te e! By-and-by the conver Eve: I love you 
of the others ean »> her She tried to rise. but he put ] 
H 00 good tor them ( on her shoulder to keep her whe 
( ‘ ore iS Oh, but I do vou needn 
| isn ft SUPPoOseE to be a chanes | hie ent on th an amused 
« ’ r all remarked H iis N imMuses il himselt In some 
l t ! 4 icl the ft ! has corny ibout I may 
I ! s » ¢ sul You spite « Ine lL never tho I t 
Y ( t abso e < i vou | But here ‘tis with ave ( | 
I t necro who dare to lift a pistol « vo onstal I can’t | p tl 
st a hite mat ould not be left of vou. I recognize t last, t { 
ninutes afterward,” said the old is unchangeable: that it’s for life I 
p ter. imp] vcabl y a s the only wat you I must.” The words were « 
\ ht to have ed in the aayvs it the tone was entreating: and t 
of the intolerant old religious wars,” looking down upon her, and hold 
drawled Hollis, in rep] ** 1 don’t know in the old way. were caressit mp 
i t yr elise carnivorous enough to suit ‘* Yes, ’'m as helpless as any one, i 
vo e1 mn smiling as he said it | 
No ! if slice You must be a completely conque red lL think of ve 
) ! er, S Tt nnant feel LS I do He'd the time | can't sles D> vel Con 
shoo f hit me I'm not such Aa bad i¢ Ow, altel 
Oh no, he wouldn't,” said Hollis. ‘‘He I really think I’m not And as ree 
ain't a Southerner.” my feeling for you, you need not 
L¢ nant can speak for h mself.”’ said trouble | I worship you 
the Judge, confidently She quailed under his ardor R 
. I'd shoot the n hn who shot my bro sl e wal ced away for a step or two: t 
ther answered Paul ‘T'd vO down she stood still. with h yo wnds over 
there to-morrow | should have gone face, her whole firure drooping 
ng ago—if I thought there was the least “I haven't spoken before because tl 
hope of finding him.” A dark flush rose has been so much to do,” Paul continu 
In his Tace ‘**T'm afraid-—even if it was “There has been Cice \ and then I 
a chance shot—that I should want to kill been harassed about business I've be 
that man just the same I should be a na box, and trying to get out Besid« 
rec savage!” I wasn’t perfectly sure that my time | 
VW l d: ou never torgive him ” asked come He laughed. = mi Sure no 
Eve oice from the shadow ‘* Never ?”’ Hi came and took her in his ar 
Bloo fo ‘lood ! responded Paul. “Don’t let us make any delays, E 
No not mless I killed him: then I were not so young, either of us N 
n aa that vou need be afraid that you're to 
She rose and went to her lodg« the less happy on that account; [ll ss 
Paul got up “Oh, are you going?” to that 
But she did not hear him He sat down She broke from him 
wan mstie did not reappear th ul ni¢ ht But avain he came to he r he took her 


The next morning she went off for a hands, and kneeling, laid his forehea 
solitarv walk By chance her steps took upon them. ‘tI will be as humble as 


ie direction of a small promontory that you like: only—be good to me I long 


jutted sharply into the lake, its perpen- for that.” 
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»b rose in her throat He sprang 
Don’t do that: don’t be unhappy 

t to make you absolutely happy, if 
We shall have troubles enough 

laps Wwe sha ive sorro it 

t we shal ve together You must 


eave me ind I vy do a lI can to 
I 1 i But oli ‘ il sid 1 iter  ] 
ne Kve you must LO hi 
ist words were murmured in he 
ill her strength she drew herself 
rom him The expression of her 
is almost like death. 
\ 1 look as though you were afraid 
I thought you loved me, Eve 
ldo 
retend you ar » man, then, lone 
i to Say - ves thout any more cir 
cullion We will be married in the 
chureh at Bois Blane the St of this 
nen we can take care of Cicely 
el 
] Shhait never marr’ 
Some morbid idea Is it on account 
{ ce \ 
No no Yes it | on Cicely » if 
‘e. vouldn { Cc re ibout it hie isnt 
1 TtTond ol yu 
Oh. what shall I savy to vou cried 
e, her hands dropping by her sides 
I n: it will be absolutely impossible 
you lo chance mv determination 


it I am so horribly unhappy, so hor 


tN inhappy th il | do me lie ve | eannot 
inv more contests 


wd anvthing more 





Leave me 
B il don't di 


near you. 


th you. Say ho- 


thing to me me away; 


+ 


et me stay 
‘‘[n my arms, Eve 


‘Let me stay near you; see you; hear 


you talk 
{nd how long do you suppose that 
vould last—with your restrictions It’s 


L.reguiar woman s idea nonsense 


Paul, be merciful! 


** Merciful Oh ves! He took he 
in his arms again. 

“T swear to you that I cannot marry 
you,” she said, trembling as his cheek 


touched hers ‘Since I’ve known you I 
L’ ve to 
do 


tween 


haven t to die: wanted 


long life. But 


wanted 


live—live a now | 


want to die. There is a barrier be 


us L cannot lift it 

He released her There could be but 
one. I believe that you are truthful. Is 
the barrier another man ?”’ 
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Another man She hesitated I 
ment Yes 

Hle los 1 at her 1 do 1 elit 
you You are vin r se 1) 
oO! } -~ ‘ rhe ] ‘ mnt 
Want to Db ived W i 
You e me, and | wors ) \ I \is 

[ mu oO V trom 1, thie 

You wi ) ‘ W here in I ) 
and how eal e witl t vou W hat 
lll become of n = n hie 
walked slowly toward t lake er head 
bowed 

He foll 1 her af ( He 
had »p 1 me itt mm to ha ; 
Savil *Femn e « i this 
Was ail he thought H is very nas 
terful with women 

As he came up she turned her head 
and looked at him And, by a sort of in 
spiration he diy ed that the OO as a 
farewell He cau t he and none too 
SOO! fo. is e to hea her tiie ( Lhe 
impulse, the first forw 1 moven t of 
the spring which would e taken he 
over i¢ ive, down to the dee itel 
below 

Carrying her in his arms, close agains 
his breast he thea ed l i I mn =the 
eda He went inland fora lon ais lie 
Then he stopped, releasing her rie WV 
extremely pale 

‘Tl believe vou nov he sai ‘All 
shall be as you like ist as you like I 
will do anything you yw 1 me to do.” 
He seemed to be afraid lest something 
should still distress her He watched hei 
anxiously 

She came and put her hands on his 
shoulders; she lifted her hea md ssed 
his cheek. It was like the kiss one gives 
in the chamber of death 

He did not move; he was holding him 
self in striet control But he felt tl miuis 
ery of her reeting so vcutel y that moist 
ure rose 1n nis eyes 

she saw it Do not be troubled about 
me she said I didn’t want to dis 
reallv: I didn’t want ’‘to at a On the 
contrary, | wanted to live It was only 
because just at that moment I could not 


bear it to have you keep asking me when 


it was impossible I felt that I must go 
awa\ And vet, apart from you, and 
from Cicely and Baby, there seemed no 
place in the world for m« But now 

now I want to live. She leaned her 


head for a moment against his breast. 
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S NEW 


i i 
\\ nen ) 
i 
(7o no ¢ 
I I i 
i re¢ yur re 
} t 
ed so ¢ t ~ 
r ! cat r Ot 
| evel 
} 
! e mace } i 


if ire yi to Tt 
; | 
»D > ro s 
) ( | ( 
H madaed Lb note 
il oO nes I shall 
e] But s lL a note 
Lto Kno ou are 
)} | Yes 
] 
i i ) ( | no 
yu tlelained i $1 
) ce Hollis’s services 
Lice is no ye Lo 
i | é Loo r fo. 
! no} ney 11th ¢ el 
" | r revel! canoes 
sata the bo then 


ooked at the ite! 
yr’e ind her tace 

some slight « ish 

5 Passing Kk OU 
LitWas pleasureenough 
opposite to het ere 

| il Lppe oO ) 

Le id uways ada 

ud red Line ones oO 
Independ I L\ 

er til l el rul 

S en of thre shnou ders 
wd the s ) step 
mucht rt » cold and 
} e imecreas d und 
ne to er stii¢ S emed 
eaul ilLa da igiiter 

ng Northern gods th 
is 2 er cheeks made 
rand the thr raids 
e curve ot her 1 ps, a 
d once been almost sul 
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Le ho t ic sad, stra 
{ e had made r beaut 
Oo, mad r kind to Hollis 
e often unconseiou rue 
) ictioneer | ed ! i ) 
( i forgot ill cau ! 
pean ) ni ! 
FA l 
(or \ I i Pau 
ti S happened to e | im 
) raiy it iS SIMP!lV that the 
a stood tora moment exe 
1 Un Important question ort ‘ 
aul asked, and Eve answered. | | 
ie iS not what once had t 
OKINGE al | t ere dite 
ng » kno { t 
' Hollis iS ised to t it | 
i to now that Pau 


i rh the da valk if, Vil 
i 1 ess O Jealous H Sa I 
B hatevening ¢ Kve id 
vyht and started to ird her lo 
rose and followed her 
im Yomge ado n to the ike To i 
or two,” Hollis said to the J 
iS SILLIN D\ I" He 
n the direction of the lake | 
) o pon his 1 icK he re 
i the hire ind going to il 
row ot lodges Presently \ 
a yures and sto yped 1m " 
na i lie stood there fora mon 
1 the man bent his head and tou 
1 his lips the womans wrist It 
for a second They separated, s 
ing toward her lodg ind he retu 
» Line re T Mi ile tie Lhe Vout 
stoop-shouldered oure ole ne 
eSS down to the beach and got o 
canoe; then he ent off and woke an li 
i Presently e two ere padd 9 
eS ird over the dark lake In s 
of his ste, however, he missed the stean 
! | dtowa He did not rea Bois 
Blane ntil the following evening 
Krom the boat he went to a restaurat 
t ordered dinne He called it ‘* din 
ner to make it appear more fine tH 
ore red the best that the establishm 


He complained because ther 
He said to the aite 


y de fograr You must be sie 


away these off-color peaches and 


rine me ass Brin 


something first e 


lick-Koors, too. Can you eatch on to 
that He drank a grreat deal of w ne, 
finishing with champagne. With his hat 











JUPITER 





ck of his head, he ta ir and 
d out 
ent to a be r-marden. T Ce piace 
il lig ted d istv evergreens 
I IDS made [olliage li e | es 
unding in the sand There isa 
ion whi four men in Tyrolese 
ere singing © Stra i du 
schone Stadt very well accom 
Vasmail Oo estra 
| oO. Katty vie vents said Hi LS 
oO Was passing With a tray ol 
ee] snes opped W iit 
ce-cr \ 
Mn, come no Mr. Hollis. you know 
> 1ce-crealn Cl 
id [ say here Outside, of cours 
rlong 
t went, nothing loath 
is a girl of sixte Vilh pretty 
thick braids o rown hart ind a 
voice hie rness ¢ extrem 
i gave hera fictitious innocence H 
r to the eplie al saloon nh 
Miding and sat 0 he i Her 
she devoured two large slabs of 
vie pink tint Her prepos rous 
sborough hat With tS Imitation 
nes, she had taken off, and the fla y 


iL S me on her pretty hai 
Now shall we have a walk, Katty 
They strolled through the streets for 
in ho He took her into a jewel 
s store, and bought her a German sil 
dog-eollar whieh she had admired 8] 
LOW She wanted it to clasp round 
hroat Close ip you kno inder 
chin It's so cute that way She 
protuse in her thanks Or her own 


ut, sne took his 


fell into silence They passed his 


OmMs Katty looked up ‘All dark, 
ie said 

Yes I cuess [1] take you back now 
catty Do you want to go home, or to 
e garden again 

I ain accustomed to going to bed 


it this early hour, Mr. Hollis, whatever 
you may be. IT1l go back to the gardens, 
le inst 
When they reached the entrance hie 
put his hand in his pocket and dr 
ymething out ‘There, Katty, take that 
ind buy more dog-collars. Money's all 


like me is good for. 


Hollis, when | 


an old fellow 
‘Oh, Mr 
ter than many that’s young 
* Thank you, Katty. Good-night.” 


like you bet 
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He vent is he would hay Cc ‘ t 
howe Cdn the \ \ é 

Nee 4 va ( puls nace om 

mate The skeleton 

( elr bandbo must t 
" ri « tt before Vvintel ( 

" e rea eieg LOO ¢ il 

f S rice He rok ‘ 

ma oe i ut il era n e SUI 

ne ence d ill en hal L\ ih 1) im lo 

( nba tong {| Oot sta {) e Sec 

ond tloor he insertec S ke 1 door by 

the aid ofan ( ad op ered 

He was at home The is close and 

hot, and he threw up the windows Leavy 

In@ the candle n tine il room ent 

and sal down in his pial mr’, CrOSSING s 

legs, and trying to lean bac Every 

chair in 1 room Was ih its vé rature 
and shape uncol ortable ‘ i l ( 
his life in retrospect passed slowly re 
him, like a picture nro ! ts ym Line 
dark wa He saw all the squa mis 
ery of it ill its disappointment wid its 
deprivations From first to last it’s been 

a poor atfan I wonder how Ive stood 

it.’ The dawn came into the room; hi 


— 
aia not move. He sat there with 


on until the little bell of the Baptist 
church near by began to ring Sabbath 
school He listened to the nd | a 
while It was persistent Finally h ot 
up His lees felt stiff ie brushed some 
dust from his trousers with the palm of 
his hand: then he went out 


He went down to the street, and thence 


to the Baptist chureh The door stood 
open; he went in; the children were al 
ready in their places and the organ was 
sounding forth a lively tune Presently 
the young voices began all together ,a 
chorus, 

| e of { cries 
His mother used to sing that so he re 
mem bere She often sat Ove 1) 
work, and Sshi¢ Sa ivs at Wo yes 
to the very day Oo ier death She had 
been a patient plodd ( Sss-mMakel 

I don’t know t Id oug er hav 


less pluck than she,” thought her son 
‘Brother will you have a boo v1} 
pered a little man in a duster, profferin; 
one from behind 
Hollis took it, and followed the words 
as the children sang them to the end 
When the prayer began, he laid the book 
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| beg you to go,” I 
Paul he tated W il 
to leave this lodo ntil 
Yes 
He vent out The 
proaching leaning ie 
arm 


t, and I am very serious, and s 
Paul Tennant rse 1 
" thet o ‘ ( 
I opes and ) S | 
me. lL hope that pers« 
i i you ove i One | 
n i hate Vo If 
lave in echiidaret | iope the 
obedient, and itever the 
cehiidirke to ou 
( stop I ) dE 
ne stop he 
G curse Pa | u 
‘ is SO ¢ ( 
~ I ) ( I uo i} 
» to Hea n 
| } aoe OOKREE is Vy pa 
: t not lOve il, mue 
{ i! wy tie i ead 
! ‘ l il > ye per l 
S ! Ot r ho 
i ( one oO! o etfo ~ i S1i¢ 
\\ ) ri rene ed hye op 1O é ‘ 
. oO} H ‘ ) } 
He ou ! tting quie 
lay ped miie is alone I 
nie Porl S hh el B 
‘ PAK Kive ib aired re 
( ~ ak n Coie i 
his usual ton 
Wo l1mean that oman oO 
i vel role Ss one oO 
\ na Por eya . ae ft 
W hat is she < — 
| ad t wit le ou SO | Lie 
»t ru Probably e is frig 
ed sn dd d Cail \ 
(70 a nnd he said Eve to | 
lw { ith Chee 
Have nothing to d h Paul Te 
t. Kive Cicelv ren Kked, aS shed 
{ ( mor close over J 
rit S nost a murderei he didn C 
S brothet he let him die alone 
‘ not leave vou said P 
0 n t Eve’s white cheeks 


e entreated 


is ap 


vily on Hollis’s 


explained. ‘‘ The 











JUPITER 


ought to be quiet now 
l Eve is with her, and thev’re 
Women do better alone togeth- 
i KnOV W en one ot them ! Ss Ss 
steria Is that what you called 

the J doe 

natura Paul went on poor 
coming to herseil suddenly 
the woods, only to realize that her 
na S de id. Wes 4il Nave Lo e 
th her, now that she is 


tender wil 


n It 


na to be herself aga seems 
ih one could hardly be tender 
You didn’t mind it, then said the 
rong on W i his investigation 
Ss re ieved of course vlad oti a 
ecin to seem almost an imperti 
it Pa should have paid so little 
on to what had been to the rest of 
sO Lerrible 
Mind Do vou mean what she was 
ng I didn’t half hear it l was 
cing how I could get up that bank 
that reminds me there’s something 
oe with Porl she’s at the big pine 
roing out there to see 
ie Judge felt no curiosity as to what 
ad been ** doing to herself 
[ don’t think she has been doing any 


r it’s somebody else 


Cicely told me 


had tied her in some way 


sne 
If she did, the wench richly deserved 
said the Judge, going toward his 
ve, HIS step stiff and slow 
He came mighty hear a stroke, said 
{ sto Pau 
Hadi t you better go vith him, then 


Yes; [ll saunter 


aiong 


» Boblar to-morrow, Paul Anything 
in do for you és 
‘Why, lam going myself; you know 
it Cant you postpone your visit for 
dav or two?” 
[t's not a visit; (m going to stay 
Not coming pack. 
Cut the whole thin 


Yes 
You 


might have told me before, so 


i 


that I eould have made other arrange 
nents. They can’t get along here very 
well without one of us. | depended upon 
you.” 

‘Well, you can depend for a few days 
more: [ll postpone He went toward 
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the J idges lodge ‘Jealous a oO 
Hollis You go right into tha 
ind stay there; stay with that unre n 
able \ iperatlive CANLATI KE ous old Bou 
bon of a Judge, and judge of Bourbor 
You smooth him dow) ind you earten 
hin ip vou avret \ n every t ne, 
and you tu him you hang s old 
clothe ecarelully over a ¢ ill you take 
his shoes out ana NaACK el und vou 
conduet vourst ene i\ re one of his 
oO bh Higgs mh OLE old davs of slavery 
Marvland, mv Marvland He fted the 
latch of the door, and ent in 

Paul, mean e, bad go to t big 
pine; when he reached it, the tw rht had 
darkened into night A crouching figure 
stood close to the trunk-—Porley She 
was tied by a small rope to the tree, the 
firm ligatures eneirelin her in three 
places it the throat, the waist, and the 
ankles; 1h addition, her hands ere tied 
beh nd he i 

Well, Porley, a good joke, isn’t it?” 

Paul said, as he eut the nots of the rope 


with his knife 
Ah-hoo 


sobbed the l 
breaking into audible expression now t 


aid was near 

Mrs. Morrison thought sl] 

brave you 

\h-hoo! 

Porley, 
If 


did vou it t 


Se WO i] 
were,’ 
f fy) 


In a paroxysm Of fT} 


how 
hoo 
‘antic 
as that, what 


You are five 


rownre ad 


} 
1oo-| 


weepll 


is’. 


So friohte ned 


you are 


her do it for 


times as strong as she 1s 


[ coulden tech hei I coulden 


arse 
tech her! Says she, * A-follerin’ an spy- 
in’, Porley Take dat rope an’ come wid 
me.’ Solecome. She’s cunjud me, marse; 


I'm done fer 
Nonsense! 
| doan 


Well t 


W here's the 
doan 


Mi 


hurse 


KHOW 


ss Mile 


Savs 


Aw’ 


know—1 
LiKe 


Reckon 


otf dev went, "Ww 1yv ober dat Way 
Miss Mile’s dead 

‘No more dead than vou are¢ Go back 
t injer yourself 


o the camp and un-c 
Lhnere a dollar to he] 


He 


dicated 


went off in the direction she had in 
After 
By-and-by 
He called again 


rer 


I] 


a while he began to ca 
di 
And then 
nearer came the 
Mary Ann Mile 

Hello there!” 


present lée,”’ 


at intervals. there was a 


tant 


£ radually 


answer 
and 

of 
he shouted, 
was, ‘* Yes, 
in a very we ll edueated tone 


‘* What is this, Mrs. Mile?” 


ne 
sel f-re spe eting voice 
Each 


her answer 


time 


sir 
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( evel } to e] r 
M Mor ( ( t it. sh re ild 
( " i ere re ent 
\ é | weeded some dis rer 
] } t} | > ) d hey 
t fo i hile, o7 
I t: then e dis 
( | rr di oO! that I had 
that I was lost It 
e cle ernes of peo 
! st e disordered 
H mind no longer disor ( 
My \I - | Ss vot ( he es 
Do ve consider al nstane 
it is} a en ¢ ( bt l 
VW i i¢ { ‘ . OU oe Eve 
Civ t ( 4)! ( ( | nave si) ‘ 
t to t you Liste 
sa pitv vou it n that 
Pa | Ci d 
If | do ‘ n. Lean 1 r be anv 
t oO I lw ed to 
té | =f ~ ! 1 ‘ 
Wi | ro is e him 
{) ( | ile youl ky 
die 
VV t do you kno i it Ferdi 
den ( cold He nevel 
] al ry the ‘ =f 
|) \ l vy. Cieely, t i he 
is ¢ } 
Oh ves k1 i Paul would not 
let me go to 1 ind he died all alon 
oO 1 
Ye va rt There S 
neerroe the ( iv in a boat 
NO, 1 ( no ne I I Shot 
hin I took a on purpose 
rT; wae ae i ‘ —— 
to ae You are ervine dread 
ful , na 1 ¢ ] va) t } 
\\ yao vou tnen 
Be ise Lam t one Vy 1] at « ree 
Not Pau 
for Paul, t n 
But it is for vou in th ! » 
Cicely D t vo remem ber t it ees 
caped TI LW went through the vyood 
to the north point That vou tried to 
push thie Doat otf and couldn ft And 
tl vellow licht of his candle down the 
road—don't you remember that Then 
poor Baby ( mbed ip by one of the seats 
and he saw im, and made a dash for 


Then it was that I fired. 


I did it. Cicely Nobody else.” 


said Cicely, slowly, ‘‘ you did it, 
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** When we find her, she 


Don't believe he 
thing she may tell 
passionately. A fie 


session of her; she 


r; aon 
vou,”’ 


ree lee 


Ww ould 


did yo She rose ‘And P 
ro r to} " It isa 
‘> ( L to the crib, and tec } 
his 3 He stirred dre \ 
isleep wain "00 LLIit 
iO nevs 
Open that door 1 ov Ci 
Eve hesitated a moment: t 
} 
\ ely rapped a sha iabou 
| 1 him down She set t Or 
two packets of ¢ thing 1 I 
ul e for the ¢ d—s t 
! rm Phe put on ive tra 
i and wer out, closing { 
l I K € 1O al I 
! irkness, followed he ’ 
for help. §$ hoped 
n t meet Paul comin or 
( Pst But they met no one 
st it the io y ind M 
< t lost t uch of ce S< 
re le and superio ( 
1 ao nto lie pe ( ana 
est rd Eve followed, mo 
nol ess as POSSLDI¢ ul | i 
‘ eard her, t ul 1@ ga aT 
or upon passing a point, Eve 
Lhat ¢ | id lost her Lhere lie 
QO mene ran Tor ird h ( ‘ 
ume entreatin she stood by t 
O iter, Tearing oO s S4 ¢ 
aa i 
ri¢ ided l 
abe a 
vf 
\ 1p 
Is ive 
lo 
( she 
Oh. « 
Thev went togethe She was so t 
o b ile that he put his arm r 
} 1 SUDD 
Oh. do not 
his is where you ought always to 
VW ( ou are ( nh om\ irms 
Don’t let us tal S may be dead 
Poor little Cicely But vou are mor 
to 
His tones thrilled her: she fe unit 
happiness. Suddenly came the tho 
will te him 


t be 1¢ 


she entre ited, 


ve any 


ling took pos 


fight for her 











JUPITER 


ness ling to you She 
sing 1) sh nothing Prom 
t to be eve anvlhing shi¢ bs) 
ws a i i clhatlion 
ad not paid much heed to ex 
he thought all wom nco 
But he perce ved that s is 
xhaustea, He laid } hand pro 
on her hair, smoothing it with 
touch Why should L mind 
S Lys Llo eyvou, anads ove 
s It 1a ¢ HLPOSSITD1¢ to 
vy anvthi it could injure ou 
es, Ey 
elt tim The intens Ly of her 
y at that moment made her clos 
s di ZLL\ 
ond the next point they sa Light. 
1e from a little fire of twigs on the 


Beside the fire was Jack; he was 


ly wrapped in the shawl; the two 
little packets of clothing were ar- 
ed under him as a bed Cicely’s 


hat under his head, and her 


ike rchief covered his feet 


was 
But there 


no Cicely. They went up and down 


each, and into the wood behind. 


n Eve looked fearfully at the water 
f; 
shall find her in a moment or two 


In 


She isn’t from Jack, 


Ve 


ur 


Eve's search stopped a moment 
vo he will know.’ 
Here she is!” eried Paul 
And there was Cicely, sitting close 
the bank in the deepest shadow 
e was so tired that she did not move. 
il lifted her in his arms 
The moon is under a ¢ loud how, sne 


ylained. in a faint. whispering voice: 


Ss soon as it comes out, I shall see 
rdie over there on the opposite shore, 
d I shall eall to him Don't let that 


ire go out; Lhaven’t another match He 


| need the light as cuide 
She thinks she is on Singleton Isl 
a! Sa d EK e 


Her tone 


as JOyouUs 


XXVI 


Paul and Eve took Cicely back to the 
imp And almost immediately, before 
Mrs. Mile could undress her, she had fall- 
en asleep It was the still slumber of ex 
laustion, But it seemed also to be a rest. 
She lay without moving all that night, 


and the next day, and the night following 
\s she slumbered, gradually the tens¢ 
of the 


lighter, 


ness her face relaxed lines 


was 


rew disappeared. Then slowly 
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1 SOIL pink colored her cheeks, restoring 
her miniature beauty Hler 
made her look pathetically ¢ a 

They all came softly in yn e to 
time to stand beside her for a 
Phe nurse was sure t it e sleep as na 
ture s iedicine, and that it was reme 
And when a ist, on the second « the 
dark eves Oo ned, it could be seen 1 il 
physica V thie poor child $ ( 

mie wughned W hi J cae ix she gwreeted her 

andfather, and talked to nal \ 
She called Porley Dilsey,” and told her 
that she was much improved I will 
give you a pair of silver ear-rings, Dilsey 
when we get home. Kor she seemed to 


compre hend that they were not al 
The 


ippenead since 


nome, 


but on a journey of some sort. mem 


ory of everything that had h 


Ferdie’s arrival at Romney had been tak 


her husband as 


en trom her; sne spoke ol 

still in South America But she did not 
talk long on any subject She wished to 
have Jack always with her; he now be- 
came her passion, her idol. she te a 
tranquil interest in her grandfather; but 
this was all With the others she was 
distant Her manner to Eve was exactly, 


~ 


the manner of those first weeks after Eve 
Paul 


your 


arrival at Romney of 
Holl s to tre 


friends 


she spoke 


and ry grandfather 


abs 
She gathered flowers and made wreaths 
of them; 


looked at her with awe 


she spoke to the Indians, who 
she wandered up 


and down the beach, sin ie 
Mrs 
t 
as regarded 


shed 


no resentment as to the manner in which 


songs, 
Mile, 
hat 


and she spent hours afloat 


who, like the well-trained nurse 


she 


was, had no i1Kes Or GISILKeS 


her patients, and who there 


she had been befooled in the forest Mrs 
Mile thoroughly enjoyed turning out” 
her charge each morning in a beller con 
dition than that of the day before Cice 
ly went willingly to bed at eight every 
evening, and she did not wake until eight 


W hen 


she came out of 


the 


the next morning 


careful rub- 


her lodge after the bath, 
bing, and the nourishing breakfast which 
formed part of Mrs. Mile’s excellent SVS 


tem, from the crisp edges of her short hair 


down t feet she 


to her quick-stepping little 
looked high-spirited, high- bred, dainty, 
and fresh as an opening rose Mrs. Mile 


would follow, bringing her straw hat, her 
satisfaction expressed by a tightening of 
her long upper lip that seemed prelimi 
to 


nary a smile (though the smile never 
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‘5 ( rie a! 1 b Lhié «| et é SLet 
- b ‘ ep of he u 
*& 

+ When, a happened 
an: ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ es fT 


» 


eS 7 
i 
| 
” 
i S reat 
, . 
1h Pop 
i} ee \\ ad 
ii : t \i ) 
rn } p 
; 
é ) scan I 
‘ 
t ‘ too 
; R vl M ( Ts were 
; 
* } S ‘ ! 
mn . p 
i; s ‘ ib ‘ she 
Q 
f 4 ( fa) made i 
s. 
: ( Ls S per " 
¢ ra ral ) 1 
: I> 
: l e) = } t no or 
‘ 
ere i ’ rey a 
( t study ( ‘ 
fo " ‘ red round ( ‘ 
( tat bha ‘ ! stra 
( I s« ur and [re 
‘ I ‘ ~ “ ) (ron S i 
x ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
} - ‘ y \y 
i 1 Ho § : rhe 
So) | | I I Se ned 0 
( ‘ mu ive Ol Lien 
Ian it she cannot tell Pau 
ho md hy por il and im 
r is! And et do Lr Ws 
\ ] Pr Known il 
WAS Ul no 
> ] 1 ¢ +} 
Paul wnd for no 
( Va two. 1 it B 
One mn hen he is ‘ 
we t tc 1 t pre 1 pull 
. bh o I a pitel it ( 
5 , (tic weccompanied \l 
\W ( f ¢ lg ne | \\ 
\ =. \ Loicely remarked 
: I l t be so tires é 
irs. M vent intelliventlv aw 
| ilh Ve ead oO her (‘ie 
tit d she oks <¢ Ma 
at «Line tea party | Ss st ‘ te 
, W ure 11 hi yr off 1 itl wa 
t 
| il p : tre 
No; ] unt to go where y 
> ri } 
Pet IDS Slit wont m a 
Eve 
W hen they came to the little e: 








" S 
’ 
Cicely 
‘ il 
prepa 
cel 
aT 
oO 
( 
) 
~ rt 
{ 
eared 
Light 
a? (> 
i i: 
more 
re little 
ana so 
( 1 ‘ 
\ + 
\ eas 


round 
. Mil 
he 1 
is this 
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the comfort of 
could understand. 
** Can 


‘Fire a } 


shoot 


you 


MISLOL 


pne 


blanched. 


a confession which 


Hollis 


looked t ‘ | 
ul Sii¢ iS rsiie O l 
fl ers outside Kk 
5 eared the ulle ea 
ora oT 1 e fil \\ ‘ 
S Of ed steps imme ) 
H i eared Maki GU S 
there Ss arm ( 
| M nr? a) vou 
ive Vv 1 « 
G a said ( 
Ves Bas vel , 
Hollis de 
i i apa { F 
! \ ent back to the ear ) 
a tan } ahid st 
ere th yucare nd M 
‘ Cc \ i ‘ 
Ss ( Ol Lo 
| mi already bett 
But not by an hit S ( 
terp ad Mrs. Mile H us 
! s lodge, and you shouldn't le 
ii one moment, Mrs. Mon on 
Porle ind Jack ( so pres 
el nov ind thnen \l S \I ou 
Porley a peremptory sign 
Ho sand ] e stood t etner nea 
door talking in low tones A 
among Ute Indians He ex) 
| sé ( Dro { alon re 
el oh it lett to themse es I ic 
ire Co ras bu | rous ‘ 
very dangerous scamp, Jomed tf 
morning on th SIV wd the. Ve " 
Wit m { tho hh | ( r te 
| ( OK IS Slaying W i em tt 
i hn ul | the J ag a | 
) l nere I don't th ef 
least real danger : l you'd be 1 
der cover here, i e lodge f | 
co s, we sha e all } hit 
Do vou expect m to-day 
SO) yut Pm not sur 
\ ¢ in shout s ded thro 
An Indian spree is worse than a 
mans remarked Hollis But vou 
ifraid, I see that.” He looked at her « 
face admiring t\ 
I’m ONLY ilraid Tt one ing in 
world,” replied Eve, taking, woman 


ho 


went 
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221 
re. now, never mind Twas only that you ar here.” he co 

vuestion no importance { ! more t t oO 

, S 
é n | vot perfer t \ \\ the . ( 
isamal . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
S You \\ \ »- Tne ) | 
CASLO 1 sé nol ri , + 


( | t 
| e coo | its m l 1 l 1 ) ve) 
1 < St \1 Lhe i ( t " 
LO ( ed ii ) ul 
\ Bon-sol H 1) ».” pleaded | ntet 
He 
( ( ’ T J 1Ur¢ l ( 
L < ( i ‘ ! | t t 
‘ ( O 1eS the. my) L « 
Jax 1 eep than | vl ) 
, Pp 9 H 
Irs. M | ‘ i S ye ) \\ 
ie bed e P the 
( a ¢ Mi \\ | 
than s\ ( e; 1 | i 
| oder is now sile oo bar eat 
i-b red { | ea nrou i Suda \ I ‘ } i r 
I 
ou cié The Indians had kin table and hur tout 
( Paul stroage pt Lie i i 
minut lo ised at look re d the 
D> 


OOF eour yu » do i eet feet 
\ Sa | KE € H yas 1 ye ‘ ] ( B a 
No ean ive the beat ‘ Oo erf | ny 
\ 1 Like piace IOor that short KNOCK TLirn ¢ l 11 
al € ea I ( } iC 
i) tj 1S ou n d ( itsid had Jo ead eadat oO 
ou!” said Ho q It had ta i nut n 
i t ooKeda a Is i o dk n ] cane hut ic i ) 
» tl each mys if you dont He ind over: the other | un 
: ! ntl ) terrl a vere ( to a j ) 
: Hollis's « nation eft him The co ea va ! | 
} cr'< nt l s l l Pa H ( ago ri l 
! | ¢ ao ( ( ] } se Liners no s I 
\ 1 " { J . M s M iri ro 
orley, as well as I could hear the Hollis cave a grin 
id oO ie night, save for the occa K . For * | I i 
‘nal shouts, was very still, Eve stood cook ons 


d go down Will thre ear him,and behind hin 
wh Hollis went off tothe kitchen. Hi 
t they did not hear him; another five not 1 to see them meet 
minutes and Paul had joined then “You did absurd rong to com 
Hollis. who was with him, gay a i) Eve.”’ said r ou to he W hat 
ried explanation. ‘‘ We're all right, no possible good was 1 And if there d 
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ians already forgotten even for one hour, let me 


ng to you; Im to Phen—then 






Y CHARLES WASHING N COLEMAN 


_. riFUL boy, the world is old 
) How to this time canst thou belong? 
Hadst thou but lived in the Age of Gold 
Horace had loved thee, writ thee a song 
Or tending thy flocks on Sicilian heights, 
Haply thy fluting had come to us 
Down through the centuries’ days and nights, 


An idyl out of Theocritus 


Or Thyrsis singing of Daphnis dead, 
Or Ligurinus hadst come to us 
Running, thy cheeks with the race flushed red, 


Over the Campus Martius 


Here when I marry my gaze with thine, 
In the nineteenth era of Christ, I seem 

Basking hile sipping Falernian wine, 
Under Italian skies adream 


] 


‘ , } 
Crown thee with vine leaves, take thee a lute, 
e a pre ide over the strings 


moment, then hold them mute, 


< 


Wake me a song that a Bacchanal sings, 


Satvrs are looking with leering eves; 
Nymphs, with their tresses for drapery, 
Spring out from the pagan paradise.) 


Lie in the grass, “neath branches of bloom 
Throwing about thee a mantle rare 


Of shadows with sun] ht shot in the loom. 


Let of all other thy limbs be bare. 


he sun and the breeze: 


Open thy throat to t 
Look in mine eves as a faun might look 


The satvrs would beckon thee under the trees, 


The nymphs to the shade of the forest nook. 
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the spell that thy soft 1. 
i \ Dea i l ’ ene 
\ { 
rie LCK » Unie A ( (a 


i ( ) no 
W volume I 
\ ; 
\ Line ‘ 
Not nor dry yW S 
} 
on wering eket or fron 5 
Pa 0 sleep has ug : ears 
Mn eyes thal net s l Oy 
G S ns, Ss, and 1 
\\ d t roke change, tl | 
Ne } ! ) rrr ic to ( " 
‘ ~~ S rie yet 
So went the 0 S 1 ori new purp e stirre 
, +t 
And no ivTaAln come l itterings ik na trange: 
Men if ) Luce d fearful of the wora 
mecem ne Tol i « were 
tT { { " } 
[ ¢ C na eal S Oo entre jarred 
B 1 1 teria ie et ft ) hy thre Nouse 
} 
© ne wheels and Clamoro ( © a 
1 
Ix hn ears ive nearad a Voice 





Must be Si of tho 
And why should this seem strang = 
By e} rws of ty bout 
Than H ce « Theoe eould cull 
Krom t rom oo 
Not Ligu Ss. lie 1) nis oO 
N nvn shat Hivias mourned He il€ 
But ul biel TE V iiit ive ( th row 
Thou seem vkin to the 


Not 1 mv room, but on a Sabine farm 
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ae a 
ie : Yet, boy, for thy late time feel thou no ruth: 
‘ Ta ind be id, these nineteenth-century scars, 
. Pim ning circles break more near the truth 
%) mul e 1 1 to ird the stars 
ot : 
4 Still, ah still, as on thee I look 
P i] mm the page t it n fingers hold, 
a O of the charm of the poet’s book 
nd Ss! eth e sun of tlhe \ge « (rold 
4 
Beau ouths xv the prize wax bold 
7 In games on he Campus Martius 
And t uu dost seem as a legend told 
® An id ( of Theoecritus 
+ And sweet is it still to imagine thus 
a KForeettin the time rr a moment's pell 
4 Breathing the fragrance that floats to us 
" Bac rom the meadows of asphodel 
t 
&Y sure no message hast thou to tell 
Of Pat asleep ‘neath Areadian vine 
To us in the vear (and we mark it wel 
j Kighteen hundred and eighity-nine 
; Of the ive of the Christ That voice of thine 
. , Breathes more sweet than a low-strung iute; 
Louder the world as the years decline 
Thinner the note of the pipe and fiute 
; st it doth well to my wishing suit 
That. as I turn in thine eves to look. 
| now that life’s jovance is not mute 
. All is 1 t bound n lie wells book 


bea 
} 
asnes 


fast, 


iteous 


fire is how 


estward and 


Hail 


Crving, 


} 1 
*K-bDaskKet re sted be 


lf and her brother on the 


s Th Ihe 

seat beneath the apple-trees in her modest 

: rarde 1 the old town of Newport \ 
or strip of pink eambric, folded into a 

; solid little mass at the end that lay in the 
; basket, flared out over her lap, while she 
rap ind mechanically set the tiniest 
5 : S ‘ 1 it, looking half the time at her 
§ two | daughters plaving lawn-tennis, 
' and talking with her brothe He was a 
small man with large, sensitive features 

and a beard of a dull unobtrusive brown 
(Are you rested, Olly?” Mrs. Bailey 
, asked, affectionately 


boy. tal 


New Day !—the 


AND 


ce thou my rhyme! 
the wings of } 
d 


night 
ist mb 


the li 


up the ¢ oth e] 


herald of oht. 


VIRGINIA, 


DOVERIDGI 
Yes:a simple life like this rests m« 
for a week or two.” 


life!’ she said 


\ sim 
could be simple liv 


ple 

ing without wealth" 
‘You attempt so much.” he said 

do it 


ways would have the costumes of our nui 


so well! I remember that you 
sery theatricals so finished.” 

Ah!’ she laughed; ‘ they were happ. 
old d LV s; and shestretched out her hand 
which her brother caressed. 

“Why. here’s Mr. Robeson 


claimed, rising ‘Good 


This issmy brother, Mr. Oliver 


she eYN 
afternoon, Mi 
Rol eson 
Storrow 
elder 


Happy to meet you, sir,” the 





* 











PAULINE 


iid. scanning the othe r closely 


him | 


as nie 


hands with am in yout 
| have received so much pleasure 
the 


thre 


beautiful work 


the and 


ng your 


on 


1 anvoig Ancients 


ns, and your graceful novel the 
Kater We busy men read novels 
nes to rub a little of the rust off 
ments 
d we busy men write them to 
yursel ves It's an extravagant 
vell, sir, the fame must precede 
efit; it’s the same in law, politics, 
ng 
rertie,”’ said Mrs. Bailey, raising her 
ittle ‘oo and bring some tea 
e getting to be very Kng Sh, Mr 
nm: weittake tea in the garden al 
very afternoon 
lur wardens are a rood deal better 
the English for it, as I remember 
ery long ago. I took just one cup 


1 and a very bad cold in an English 


en when I was young, and there were 
sin plenty, and young girls almost as 
ye as yours, Mrs. Bailey Gar 
and girls, I prefer America. You 


[am very patriotic, Mr. Storrow 


And 
: 


husband, madam—is he returned 
We expect him in a week from Satur- 
[ am son ry he is not here, for I brine 


compliments of my ladies, who hoped 
Mr. Bailey 


aay after to 


see you and and your 


ther at dinner morrow, 


ave some friends staying with us 


» a 
y il 


OM It 


may interest you to meet 


Mrs. Bailey accepted, in spite of the ex 
} Oliver 


dumb-show with which 


PSSLVE 


| to dissuade her 


And who are these Robesons, at W hose 


l oa 


ouse vou k 
iiter Mr 
‘He isa 


rece me t ne?’ asked Oliver, 


Robeson left 


politician, an unsuccessful one, 


fortune, which he spends on his 


emes He always seems to me to pose 


or a Roman senator, and his charming old 


colonial house is furnished after this idea 
vith bad statues life-size, velvet curtains 
It really is a certain relief 


and mirrors 


tne plaque and brie i-Drac 


but 


ltiallla 
His gardens are superb. 


arbor-vitce hedges are rather funere: 





"ell me about the people.’ 
There are only Pauline and Miss Geor 
gina.” 


‘Who is Pauline 


‘* His sweet plain little swarthy daugh- 
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_ 


AND 


his clipped 


VIRGINIA. 


ter ilways dresses with excessive pia Hess 
i little meanness of her father’s, | make 
a guess but she doesn’t mind, poor « d 
Oh | forgot When she was last here 
Sli¢ told Lri¢ tl il her tat I sned oO 
make a change in Ss, and that he oO 
Vire nia, Was to wet her some nea sses 
Virginia is a girl she is mad in love 
Wil ho lives in Washinegto 

Did they name themselves on pur 
DOse 

No; that in accident And Miss 
Georgina is the maiden aunt, a handsome 
old idy Vho iS a creat be ein her day, 
and iS takeh care O Pauline since her 


Oddity 


in 


maids, and has a large fortune, 


which she saves for her niece. Mr. Robe 
son probably wants something of you in 
your profession of newspaper editor 

Phere are so many pence of that kind 
beo ed of me 


‘* Mrs. Robeson died when Pauline was 


a baby, and Pauline is near twe 


but Miss Georgina keeps house, and very 
splendidly. ITaccepted because I thought 
youd enjoy it The d ers ar ne 
Lhit ind Lil 
Now vou pecome LMLeres he i] d 
have sh vn your usual tact accept 
Ing said Oliver, laughing 
I 
On the occasion for which Mr. Robe 


son had invited Mrs. Bailey ind her 
Lie | 


prothner vodeSONn par 


ind 


ior were of unusual ple oOusness 

Miss Georgina, in a charmi old-fash 
ioned gown of fawn-colored silk, stood 
before the lone mirror vhich reflected 
their fresh and her antique bloom, to 
put a finishing touch to the yellowish 
old lace that fell across her white curls 
and mingled with the lace ruff that dis 
creetly hid her lone throat, and that 
matched the lace ruffles that h Ing about 
the very carefully kept thin hands that 
told tales of former beauty Pauline 


came into the room W th some ambe r-col 
ored tea-roses and a silk searf held loose 
in hese hands sne 
ot 


and revealed her smooth 


ly was in a very 


Sith 
Ve iled 


gy arms and 


dress black lace that both 


youn 


neck Her hair was dressed high, and 
held with an old fashioned rold comb 
Her aunt turned upon her quickly 


‘Upon my word, Pauline, you're quite a 


beauty I never saw you have any style 


bef re.” 








; 


= aes 
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Virginia’s ver ciever to make you ( oses and othe r things L have a 
sa ti Lunt Geo Pune savs t it | \ » IS very artistic, who savs 
‘ er for summer than black or usual flower garden is atrocious 
\ Lt \ ( ss | n to a plot o flowers et clea 
\ ‘ es in} ha ind fora p & with the bare earth all round is 
hin mber or pil | than worsted -work She won't 
dou now to call it l haven't have anything but pale p c flo 
( oO P ps you can vellow and blue, and purple an 
Here are hair-pir lam to have es, sl ivS 
M Ca ee na Ss el wed in this a | mt ho Vi t muld 
( | ! ( entered ] id 1 l more ud © 
\\ Pauline, Is ildn have Known ! ( n ntoxk O 
\ he Creoreg i ithout nsin Ha ne made so iong a spec 
( t S OKS Well He was greauly | e said little else during dinne 
pie d ( t her father’s eve ! i 
(OT co S answered tha Lady The sn and all power of speec ( 
eems to set off the Robeson eye her She felt entirely inadequa 
I ( eve Yes. my dear, vour Ing the @ iceful and « wWmMine 
eves e fine They're hi mine ou desired his daughter to be, and the 
k c e could think of was he 
Pau } I shine under this unusua appearance, which seemed to he) 
p t1 cs) rom the room masquerade It was a relief to P 
but ‘ & little group of the guestS Who mind, after the ladies left e tab 
were staying ith them in the doorway, to Mrs. Bailey. ‘‘ Isn’t it absurd for n 
and almos immediately Mrs. Bailey und be like this So grand Papa \ I 
he ro er arrived They had walked and Virginia had this dress made f 
ovel om the cottage, and Pauline went in New York, and others too 
( ( 1 and ft e Mrs. Bailey \re you so grand ?” said Mrs. B: 
upstairs to remove her wraps, and so Ol kindly ‘*T don’t think you're \ 
\ is presented to her in the ha He grand. Very elegant and very sw 
{ ( ery quaint and interesting Perhaps I never saw you look so 
Mh aj " uric is glad to find him ‘< sell 
+ Lié to ( t dinne thou ( ‘ha, that’s so kind of you to 
had taken in a stout lady, the wife of How good you ar 
oe ot ak ( ¢ e) | or colo els There Was a charming sott moon] 


who made up the sum of Mr. Robeson’s 


He did not find it very « isy to keep up 


a ce versation with Pauline, who always 
let her end of it drop, while the judge's 
wife, apropos of the flowers on the table, 
gave a very lucid account of the importa 
Lion of oreh as, which wo ild have been 
very interes gr except for Oliver’s mas 
culine ignoranee of flowers Pauline, 
however, listened to every word, and O] 
iver asked her if she was fond of flowe: 
“Oh y s!’’ she said, looking ip eagerly 
] nay quite a dig garden 


l am told that your garden is fa 
mous 


That's } apa’s garden, not mine Mine 


is off in a corner It is a hundred feet 
square, and one ¢ nd of it is the brook.’ 
Is the brook 
‘Yes I have water-lilies and callas 


and irises in the brook, and all kinds of 


creat white lilies on the side of the brook, 


and then all the rest is just one great mass 


when the gentlemen, with lighted ciga 
jo ned the ladies on the plazza M 
Bailey gave her place next to Pauline t« 
her brother 
Do you object to my cigar ‘he sa 
polite i\ 
Oh dear no; I never object to ai 
thing 
If you did stoop from that pedest il 
for a moment, would it be a cigar that 
you wo ild object to, Miss Robeson 
Oh no,” said Pauline, laughing 
Then, as she made no further remarl 
he said, ‘‘Can you show me your gar 


‘It is too late, and too dark; all flow 
ers seem white at night that can be seen 
at all.” 

I didn’t know that, and I remember 
that your friend allowed you to have pale 
purples and pink. Is he a painter?” 

‘Why, it’s not a man at all; it’s Vir 
ginia Starling 


‘“What a charming name! Is she a 














AND 








VIRGINIA. 


! She seems to be a very alarm- turned down their collars in Byron fas 
rson on, and serenaded 1dlies 1 g i 
eis a very enchanting person Imavine a voung man simple « 1 to 
4 painter st d out there in the moe hit 
doesn t know yet ‘ does a guitar suspended about his nec DV a 
inv things. She writes and paints ribbon We have passed that stage ‘ 
dies.” are afraid of being ridiculous 
Studies what wonder hat sort of novels you 
(jreek rite said Pauline 
e is still more alarming Oh, | attempt nothing so subtle as 
ie) mother wanted het to study il Lam a true modern in fearing to 
il d It Lilian i d ire neh, Decause be ridi@ulous ind | rite somethiil is 
ire the three artistie lay yruagves Her Simple aS possibit Lwush to write some 
ris very wsthetic. and she isa pa nt { hg re the Greek p vs. if Il dared, deal 
Virginia says that 1 mustn't say ar- ing with big, simple, abstract human emo 
ecause barbers and tailor hem tions 
s artists.” But the Greeks rote dramas, not 
She must be ve old to have l ned novels 
se thing's Ye ot course thie yrote dramas 
She is four years younger than lam Virginia says that the drama deals 
Oh, indeed!” He took out his ecigat with situations, the novel with emotions 
eh: but as this seemed to embarrass And so that is the way you write 
he looked grave and said, And Oh, I really te ery little W rit 
xu do all these things ing books is a luxu i must earn my 
Oh no l only study musie and play | ng lam an ¢ or, and the night 
( editor at that 
And sinee I have the merit to be Mrs oe 
V8 rotner you Wi show me his Ans 
dav iS well aS vour irden 2” Storrow’s holiday was for a fortnight. 
It i be easier to show you n var It sa fortnight that his sister had been 
I do not often pilav for any o1 put looking forward to tora vear, tor though 
roinia But some day I sha Mrs. Bailey took an endless delight in her 
[ shall come on that day children, and had many a pleasant rela 
I read Virginia, said tion with a ne ithbor the intimate com 
line read Alfred de panionship of her brother, who had a 
Lusset to me thousand delightful memories in common 
\lfred de Musset is often called es ith her, was one of the blessings that 
illy a woman's poet,” said Olive served to gild over the dark places in her 
ut I too care much for him 1i¢ 
Virginia says,” Pauline continued, S had been counting, as we said, on 
hat the poem to Malibran beginning, her brother's visit and it required all her 
Oh, Maria Felicia,’ is one of the greatest magnanimity to be glad that he spent a 
ems in the world, it is so lofty-minded vreat deal of it at Mr. Robeson’s; but she 
It seems to me that | shall believe in was gl id and SVinpat reli for she liked 
De Musset’s poems and dramas as long as_ Pauline heartily 
[ believe in youth and spring-time and Mr. Robeson no doubt explained with 
veauty and love,” said Oliver ereat urbanity all that he hoped the ed 
Oh, that must be always,” said Pau- itor might do for him, for Oliver drank 
ne. with charmine unconsciousness. many a bottle of cool white wine with 
You especially, who are a writer of ro- the ambitious politician, of pleasant sum 
mer nights on the piazza, while Pauline 


mances 


Is that what you call the modern noy 


el?” said the young man ‘There are no 
modern romances.” 

‘Why is that?” she asked. 

“a because we are too con 


suppose 

In our grandmothers’ time young 
women sang such songs as ‘I cannot tell 
thee all I feel,’ and in real life young men 


scious. 


ided to sit at the piano in 


would be persu: 


the dim recesses of the parlors and play, 
which she did with a charming tender 
touch and a good deal of skill, and Mr. 
Robeson, seeing how things were going, 


t 


p away to his library, 


would presently sli 
and leave the young } 
other’s society under the distant matron- 


eople to find each 





But a We inesday 


os ! ien t I 
" ‘ Da i or ¢ ‘ nig —| 
S d idden appearance n Mi 
Ba rea st-roon ) ne pale and 
( rie .cup of vour good coffer 
ud { i i want And he ent 
once to his room After he had 
th great care he found his s 
L ¢ “ | il up ind do th 
irden wa ind Wwatehing th ttl 
t the n-tennis She greeted 
him with a winning, humorous smile, 
i " this goreweousness for me, 
() 
I'm going to the Robesor he an 
sSwered i <| 
| ht so 
L ma iS roat or 
Ana ovel ih sked, g ng 
| il ‘ _ t I id » d he. I Ll i 
1h i e alt ) e squeeze 
Not ov lL hope ne a ered; and 
ul ! ! cit 1 vent 
As Oliver sped along the mile of road 
tha i etwe 1 the Bailey cottage and 
I Robeson mansion is brain and heart 
were in a wild commotion He was a 
man « eo! am excitement, and this 
et | the very crucial moment of his 
é 
lle was at that period, mature bi 
\ i en ambition, unsatisfied de 
sire ind sanguine expectations of him 
st ind the world made life idea W ith 
him the awe was twenty eight Kew men, 
and most of those the very great, ever 
crystallize this supreme moment, and 


Stamp it with the r image and superscrip 
tion: it is but a few vears from this with 
most of us that we grow old, smile at that 
noble period as at an impracticable dream, 
and helplessiy fi und ourselves over to be 
stamped with the brazen die of worldli 
ness 

And so Oliver w 


excitement, unconscious that he was then 


ked on in a blaze of 
at the most beautiful and lovable period 
of his life, and likely to persuade almost 
any woman to take him at this promise. 
He had tried hard enough to make his 





| f ll in ¢ gy 1 Lnie 
1 ! | on t en ope t i ( 
{ rhe ici i nil l ‘ 
inner of theirdoing up. Tl 
re ed in white tissue-paper, and 1 


narrow rivbvons of paie tones bens 


At last he had sent her two books ( 


oO ! perring Ii acceptance oO t 
They « ted note is he had hope 
inted to not ng He eould n 
oO n aen € OF lt a The iw 
e evidently took in his s 
] e U bch any youn ( 
mship tforded her n this se 
p> Lev her amial y mere Innocen 
ness of heart He acquitted he eT 
1 ota blame should she not ac 
him, for Oliver was 1 trulv ¢ 
ma He tl int « her OV Ol 
l 1 Vin hia, SO SLran ce LDSO! Ne 
hie ind ondered ’ that oO as 
piace ¢ trival,anda reat rag ros 
I heart against t Ss ut nown o 
Cit He had reached the Robesons 
a sort of faintness came upon him, at 


before him dimly the straight 


enue Of eims and the white columns 


\ 
Miss Georgina Robeson was reading 
a bay-window in the parlor; her niec¢ 
piano, SOIL played a barearo 
of hubinstein s. Miss Georgina took oft 
her glasses to look at some distant object 


out of the window; then she sprang to her 


Pauline! here comes the best man 
that ever came inside these doors, a rar 


hivalrie gentleman,a man of talent. If 





l were your age I should appreciate him 
and with these apparenti\ obscure words 
Miss Georgina left the room and stepped 
out upon the plazza to extend a welcom 
ine hand to Oliver, who was only con 
scious of her saying, graciously, ‘I think 
my niece is in the parlor.” 

Pauline needed no translation of her 
aunt’s words. She knew who was there, 


and she knew why he had come, and she 


ran through the parlors, the dining-room, 
and the window that opened upon the 
Like some little dark Indian squaw 


lawn. 
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PAULINE AND VIRGINIA. 
un enemy she fled t alp t g ching heat thre 
eart till the clipped at ! tre d tine heart, tl a med 

d her from vie ind s never s niiv the nad tl 

she reac ead at ror VY ile I \ { ’ ‘ 

den Do I e bros n | s ‘ a 
he ite ‘ “ ecullar Sst so er of 1 t 

ishy lo \ ) t ore () ! ld ( st 
ttle green cones B nd one istencs » the supren me 
he lut o herse ‘ , mic ‘ p it it 
ing a col ie in to pick it lo Did m iit him, the conque 
her trembling hands Late) er long ‘ ni 

r searched the parlor in \y He  respondens OK S 
uchallt rooms, as 1 e was too t. he ( 

1 finding the dining-room in he foun s pleasure 11 si 

! he ent out into the araen betro dsve ecun 
yr he il then he ren ered more and more ch ! 

n little garden, and sought her s te gentlenes enevo 
pie neara mm erore ti¢ saw heat ere not to be 
suddenly she discovered herself knowledg« Her trust ib 
S 1g to | ‘ \ q { lig Whe 1 1 hha 1e¢ d l 
d saying L\re vou here, Mr. Stor- called lo had quite a differ 

for him and for he e be 

\re you here 2?” he said, breatl S| stranoe retreshmen thre 

mught I should neve na you athe Slit returt be | a 

OK her hat S na Salk n eaiy Sion, Muessing no Lac ! t 
ed V I can do no better than 
no hat LI came for oO ask you \ 

l rie | WI not ple d mV Cause J nie ] id come roulhe ig 

seems to me th I have non If Bai ‘ n sat b ith he 

not take me on what you know sewin we first knew h 
L will wait wa No, | cannot mrisatthnemreveria via ! 

Take me now, Pauline.” ooked cd n to e ro 

i ne turned h nead awa and be and the is 1! expec SO 
o ery soft] expected came at last: it w 
Oh! oh! don’t e You must nev spending his vearly o 

ivht nominally it his si 

> smiled now, and said It is easier t Robesons lt as but 
omise to marry you than to promise had arrived the day before 

to ery.” himself by HIS SIstel wane. 
en they sat down on the grass, and n { 

ne begvan to cry again. Oliver gath I expected you Olly 

d her to his sid <'s Ly I speak to thought that you might 

ither, Pauline later.” 

She did not answer, and presently she Oh e are in a great 
ced up and said I wonder what Vin our house,’ he said. sarecas 
i. will savy vinia IS comin I have 

Oliver smothered the imprecation that flowers for her room, and t 
e to his lips, and in a moment answer- is beautified for her con 
sodthingly, ‘‘ What matter what any is greatly excited, and we 
says ?”’ new gown that the great \ 

Several hours later he was Walking ed for her I am to mak 

ick to his sister's cottage, exhausted with pearance my nature v 

morning’s excitement, and mingled first introduction to Virgu 

th his happiness was a sense of disap- hours’ time. Pauline is g 

ointment. The moment of attainment tion for her in the big « 

Whocan tell what the trunks of this august 


a terrible moment 
ie long-desired object will seem, viewed 
The road, 


om the light of posse ssion ¢ 
long, sunny, dusty, the sweat of the brow, 


brought along. 


SIS 


Si 


Mrs. Bailey laughed merrily. 


si 
il 


920 
( 

ua 
i 
( 

( 
the x 
aa 


rees 
11 
Shy, 
\ no 
The 
r. Who 
i fort 
1] ; 
lly a 
for he 
seated 


ickin 
‘ ho ~f 
Pa ine 
eOmM] 
ae nN 
best ap 
for my 
woutLtLwo 
the ta 
so that 
may be 


I am not invited to as- 
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Oh, it’s all verv well for now,” said 

yliiver but Vir nia must be bounced 
Mrs. Bailey iughed again *You evi 

lently do not know your enem I can’t 


\ 
ne any one’s *‘ bouncing’ Virginia 


B Lust sh \ | not wait to be 
a pene Wi a rie nan instant 
do not e her, and if I know Vin 
i our batt ill be won without 
t a rara 8] 


Pauline had been watching steadily 
rom her carriage window the stream of 


passengers that came trom the cars, when 


Virginia, who had come from another 
Sicte pl iviully tapped her on the cheek 

Oh! oh!’ said Pauline, drawing her 
friend into the carriage, taking her checks 


rom her and handing them to the coach 
man Then, leaning back into the shady, 
cushiony depths of the carriage, she em 
braced her friend fe rvidly 


\ ircinia looked at her with some curl 


OSITYV You look qu te nat iral.”’ she 
said [ thought that I should find vou 
changed She patted Pauline’s gloved 


hand meditatively 


Pa Lilie dre \ off her YioVyve Tl IS S 
mv ring she said, showing a large tur 
quoise on her third finget 


Virginia examined it,smiling Strange 


I never thought of your ring 


well o \ i | Ke 1b very mu 

I wonder how you will like the man 

oO gave it to me 

What cried her friend It’s far 
more important how he likes me.” 

Why 

Because if he doesn't like me, it’s all 
my loss You surprise me If ever | 
marry I shall not ask if any one kes my 
choice I shall hope that he may like 


those near to me, for I shall surely give 
p the rest of the worid for him 

Pauline remained silent and thought 
fora moment: then with a ort ntle little 
voice she said | hope that you may mar 
ry a very generous man who will repay 


vou.” Suddenly she threw her arms 


}e Yibia, 


round her friend, saying, **Oh, Vin 
| hope that vou Will marry as good a man 
as I shall! H is so fine, so noble!” 

Chev had not noticed that the carriage 
vas moving, and were surprised when it 


stoppe dat the avenue of elms. where they 


the carriage round by a back road to de 
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got out to walk up to the house, sending 













posit the trunks, so that Oliver 
on the piazza, had seen the two 
time before they saw him. Paulins 
on her friend’s arm, and Vire 
was taller by a head, looked do 
talked to her, but with her head 
thrown back and up, after a prett 
she had Oliver, although he 

ad humor, was obliged to conf 


her silhouette, in a tight-fittine 


green travelling Sulit, seen aca 
light green foliage, was particular 
rant Her motion was exquisit 
strong, and graceful. When the 


ed the piazza he stepped forward to 


Liem 


Virginia extended her hand, an 


ed him full in the face with a se 


lance that was as free from bold 


it was from coquetry It Was e@a 
frank, and simple—proud as well as 
ing si, hope that vou will like me 


ner eves 


Storrow,”’ she said dropping 
a sudden little embarrassment at the 
prise in Oliver's face; ‘‘for Pauline is 
dear to me, and I am really a very u 
trusive person You must like m« 
enough not to mind me; anda 
morous smire played about her mout 
Oliver had cherished a theory Ul 
disliked lighteyelashes. Virginia's, 


vere a sort of chestnut, caught a g 


lint as they were seen over the 
closed violet gray eye, and he was ob] 
to admit that they were very beaut 
He found himself receiving a most vi 
impression of the girl before him in eve 


detail, from the thick waving reddish ¢ 
hair and well-set head, to the handso 
root that peeped out from her olive dres 
He felt sure that such a woman cou 
never be monotonous, and he did not we 
der that Pauline liked her He seen 
held by a kind of helpless fascination, a1 
apparently unconsciously kept his « 
upon her all dinner-time; so did Paulin: 
and Virginia told them, in her lively, « 
ten humorous way, what had been gon 
on in society in Washington, as far®s s| 
knew it 

Mr. Robeson was away, and the thr 
young people and Miss Georgina were a 
the company. Miss Georgina was in 
temper before dinner was over, and aft 
dinner sat and read by her little lamp 
and refused to speak with any one. 

For several days Oliver and the tw: 
cirls were together most of the time, and 
it seemed a kind of carnival. The parlor 











PAULINE 


with laughter, with music, with 
ind dancing, with the sound of 
rv and shuttlecock, w h thev 


ith three battledoors, and Vir 


mem be red SOT OWS ANG arrows 


e and Pauline 


vere ou 
target set up on the lawn: and one 
this gay trio, fhnding then es 
ne’s garden, amused themse s 
ne over the brook, whi h the 
successIully Phi ris chose 


rrower parts Ulil \ rei l reCalie 
US nd jUMpPINnese a Wia place. fell 
cot wet Liis produced as much 
( as anvthing else, but also a 
iroat the next dav, and Miss Geor 


should stay in bed 


ecreed that shi 


iVs for the cure 
is fatal to quarrel with Miss Geor 
and Virginia submitted, and lay 


and 


vO day s,and to Pauline and Oliver 


thoucht a great deal during 


ife seemed gone out of the house. 


e shall have each other all to our 
Ss to-day, 


ced. 


ularly devoted to her lover, and took 


they said: but the day 


The second day 


walk with him, leaving Virg 


s Georginas care but Oliver was 


ay. On the tl ird day Virginia came 
n-Stalrs 

) } “a 
iuline and her lover were looking 
igh a little portfolio of scenes in Ita 


ind were planning a tour there in some 


efinite future, when she was called 


iv to give some order to the gardener, 
d left 


SkneeSs., 


him with the portfolio open on 
At this moment Virginia came 
Ah!” he ¢ 


msciously, jumping to his feet and scat 


othe room xclaimed, un- 


ng the photographs right and 


ou are recovered He colored 


od looking at her 
‘Thank you, Lam quite well 


*she said. 
i 


ttle coldly, not giving him her hance 


it was nothing, I should not have staid 
bed but for Miss Georgina. Let me 
elp you to pick up the photographs. 
They were busy at this when Pauline 
me back She explains d to her friend 


1cLu SLit 


and Oliver had been doing, an¢ 


Virginia 


Oliver 


hat they were planning, and 
at the 
eping his eyes on her, apparently uncon 
pale, for all that 
she made light of her indisposition, and 


ooked photographs Loo, 


iously. She looked 
presently she moved to the other side of 


Pauline, so that Oliver could not look at 


AND 
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het \\ ! Led DY Pa ne to ( 
pany them ! i ilk, She exe ‘ ( 
Sell, Saving t i W id ben dent 
for her lo remain in-de sS,and dut ‘ 
afternoon Miss Geo na Said that Ld 
it { 4 rad iit Sii¢ A thie L 
I wma dl ! { ito ved l a 
hia id CC »>Stayan t 
' ‘ EU ri? oO the s r 
S e he i Va ind on the mo ! ( 
that dav Olive i ne for | i 
oO t! «i \ ) i ] trave hi 
Lo tle gard y 1 ) hie 
paused as he r ed it, fo sa \ 
finia, a book thrown by her s on thie 
grass, sitting at the edge of the brook with 
her face buried in her hands, and het 
whole at ide expresslve ol prole u | 
crief Presently she threw back her head 
and pressed her hands to her side, giving 
vent to a faint moan, as if some torture 
were ringing her 1 () er stood 
still, and then turning, half rat ha 
stumbled back to the hous He tl 


himself down on t 


for lack of strength to stand The cold 
sweat stood upon his forehead; and he 
felt as if death were on him So Pauline 
found him, and ran to him with a littl 
ery kneeling beside | nm and KISSiII his 
hands She had been troubl n her 
mind for a day or two, and torn with 
doubts; now she forgotthem all, and en 
in answer to her caress he opened his eves 
looking at her with unusual tenderness 
and murmured, ‘‘My poor darling! it 
was the sun: | am better now,” she felt 
a glow of delight and a dee per Sens of 
security than she had ever know1 They 
took a drive instead of their walk, and 


vinia professing a headache 
to her 
Oliver 


room, Pauline read Loud 


Lo 


all the afternoon, and in the even 


Ine sie plaved while he stood at her side, 
and Miss Georgina and Virginia sat on 
the p ZA 

Pauline liad never been so happy in all 
the time of her engagement as on this 
day After Oliver had said good-night 
and gwone over to his sisters, she in het 
own room, in a loose white Wrapper, wilh 
her long black hair tied with a ribbon 
close to her head, and then allowed to 
hang down to her knees, leaned out of her 
window and listened to the soft sounds 
of the summer night with that peaceful 


happiness people feel after a danger has 
passed, a recovery from illness, a rescue 


from fire or drowning. She was so ab 
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orbed that a very audible knock on her 
adoot as repeated before she answered it. 
When she did so Virg nia entered sne 
too iS in her wrapper hers was of a pale 
PINK, AM ner charming har was wound 
into a tight little knot on the top of her 
head Her we \ is pale. and she looked 
as tragic as il there was nothing enchant 
} , , 


ippearance 


Pa es peacelul happiness deserted 
hie She felt a kind of prophecy of all 
that came altter In a moment her whole 
feeling is one of yearning pity for Vin 

Inia She put her arms up about her 
friend's neck and iid: ** How nice that 
youve come! Let us sit down and have 


a g2ood old time 
Virginia smiled in a loftv, absorbed 


way, and let her companion lead her to 


the windo ‘It looks very lovely out 
there, Pauline, and [ am very sorry to 
leave 

lo leave it, dear 

Yes; | am going home to-morrow or 
next day Don’t oppose me, my darling; 
it is better so It is very difficult not to 
be in the way of two lovers lam glad 


to have seen you happy and to know that 


be h upps and after you are mar 


tA 


ried you will be glad some day to have 
me visit you again You have both been 
as sweet as possible to me, and I thank 
you 

Pauline had risen, and, with her hands 
dropped at he r sides, WaS iOOKING al her 
friend with pathetic, troubled eves Then 
she said, slowly: ‘**I did not wholly un 
derstand it: then I thought that I was 
mistaken; but I know it all clearly now. 


It is J who should go Oliver does not 


love me, but you, and—and vou are bet 


ter fitted for him 


Virginia’s pallor became deathly. She 
said, in a strange, stifled voice, ‘‘ And you 


think that I would meanly come and steal 


i 


iv lover from you 
Only that, being what you are, Vir 
Wihnia, he could not he »m but love you, 


Why shall a man love me when he can 


But he cannot.” said Virginia, stand 


Ing up straight and tall against the win- 
dow - casing ‘“T do not want him | 
would not have him. He is yours, and 
he does and must love you 

No,” said Pauline, with a calmness 


that covered her excitement. ‘* You need 
not think that I believe that you have 


either of you said or even looked any- 


thing to each other, but that 
vou It is well that I know it no 
there 1s time Oliver Storrow 
from this moment as before he kni 
She slipped her turquoise ring 
finger and laid it on her dressing 

Don't do that, Pauline; he 
you how mistaken you are to-mor) 

‘Lam not mistaken 

He has never given me the k 

son to think that he feels as you sa 


Line, and | 


‘Virginia, do not say that you d 


love him I do not ask you to sa 
you do It is for him to make y« 
that 


He could not marry me, at any 
if you did not exist, for I have no m« 
and he would be that wretched thi 
professional man struggling with 
ty Pauline, you are mad W hat 
think is a dream. Let me go and 
you in peace.” 

Pauline, with sudden anger, said, 
do you think I hold myself so e 
that IL would let him marry me for 
money ? and do you think that he wou 
Her anger fled the moment it was expr 
ed. The two girls kissed each other, n 
vled their tears, sat with entwined a 
iooking Out upon the night till it gr 
very late 

Virginia left early the next morni 
Miss Georgina saw the two girls part 
embraces, and she was mystified, but s 
drew a breath of great relief. ‘‘If v: 
are not busy,” she said to her niece, ** y: 
might look at those skirts I have had ma 
for you, before Oliver comes. I had the 
put in your room.” 

Pauline was glad of an uninterrupted 
interview with her aunt, and she felt th 
the sooner it was over, the better, for s 
dreaded Miss Georgina’s anger. She loo 
ed carelessly at the skirts while the eldei 
lady explained them at length. 

‘* The other half-dozen will be done next 
week, my dear.” 

‘*It doesn’t matter, Aunt Georgina; | 
sha’n’t need them soon. I had better te] 
you at once that I mean to break off my 
engagement.” 

‘* Your engagement to Oliver Storrow 

“te” 

‘* Are you mad 2” 

‘No; very sane.” 

‘*Tdiot!” eried the old lady, falling into 
apassion. “ W here do you expect to find 
another man like him ?” 
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Pauline, vou do not know 


do Have you quarrelled ? 


make you peace 
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() rwent on She has written mea 

t i | ‘ in ance 
And do you love Virginia You have 
kno her a week. Iwas there but once, 
and d nt notice you Do you love her?” 


Lar ve 1 could He rang 
isked the initor to mail this n« 
bring him some coffee Hay 


answer to these questions, she re 


to hear anything more until a litt 

vas set before them in the s 

n Then she was obliged to ope 
yversation again herself She had 


ff her bonnet and seemed playing 


iline has broken our engagement 


What! 


thinks that I no longer love her 

t Virginia 

Baile \ leaned bread inh her cl ur 
hel ip, With her 
d on the table 
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failing that, he would at 
n her door-step He hac 
! hen one evel 
nie Sspapel and reading 
recelry yr any impression 
id the notices of the 
S i st o passengers 
il morning on an Italian 
noa He read On mect 
that he never heard befon 
roe hn ten minutes { 
ind Mr. and Mrs. Sta 
l ton Miss stat ng 
stopped beating Ile neve 
ie had fainted, only tha 
SsclouUsS tft it the mnt in the 
of early morning, and t 
nd stiff and ill When 
evan to gather themse es 
Mrs. Baile [ can’t « ( 
and I know that vou can’t le 





he lay there till the darkn: 


l tL Oy She bent ove 
ly Has something happe 
ce you came bac 


ole thing is he ribl 

very much distressed 
trolled, watched n for a 
d then said Have you bre 
Ha you a janitor in this b 
in he gwet us some cotfee and 


< And having ¢ 


icited some 


Olly, what happened 


t 
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Va Mas 


Lam like a madman about 
e) She is absorbing It is 


in occupation to be with her 
Is it not terrible that I should 
be like this And Pauline 
Oh, if you could see that letter! 
[reverence her. I could kneel \| 
vefore her now 

“You seeM to be in love 
wrth two women,” said Mrs. 


Bailey, trving to be sareastic 


) HE ANSWERED, BITTERLY, ‘I HAVE BURNED MY SHIPS 
ind light [saw Pauline yes 

terday. She is not-breaking her 

neart for you She looked exalted | “You wish to humiliate me,” said Oli 
thought her charming Perhaps you ver, gloomily It is nothing to her to 
had better see her again before you de find that I do not love het 


clare yourself to your siren.” Even you!” cried Mrs. Bailey al 
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cotism of met You h her to be bro shall put me in my train, which 
| earted il Lhree 
N r 
é VIll 
\¢ \ ( i ire ang 
ne pee re pa ' ' e Salon Carre | 
f \ | ‘ ‘ ¢ Miri stood etore G re 
no yeture ¢ ed he Pa 
| , ut @ ye ft eves clo ne than expre 
m the « ( ned half terror i in eX 
(; : iY reasons piness By her side stood a very ¢ 
hig ' ne abroad caressed voung man th t 








Ll read it the pape oung girl th his eves, in ( 
Tha xl proof that does car but one simple look—that of t 
What did you say to he ger of his soul. They had stood t 
Nothing—nothing. Whatdo youtake silence for some minutes; the 
rie ! l never meant to brea with no spoke flashing her eves into | 
Paul ( lt Vas he ow? act came dropping them back to the picture 
‘ thinking Virginia was there, but she When one looks at this pieture 
had let rst Il meant to go back when 1 ¢ seems possible the smell of flo 
~ i ‘ i | tl to } sten oO I ( Hess Ol iter, Lhe s eet l 
edding Lie came Pauline’s letter of stringed instruments, golden s 
1 i ) i! ! ‘ harboring greeh trees wma 
You uuld have done a verv wicked = gra that is soft and has no rasping 
{ QO Mrs. Bailey S en even s path Oh f all the orld ere 
bitte she seemed to be t no ¢ this ler ould be no feat If t 
nero o's COUL € no evil spoken OF One l 
\\ ill I do co think no evil of one’s self 
It se 5s lo me tt it your course Is me pa ised Her COMpanion mMmadeé 
plain answel He seemed hardly to have ta 
I se thing pial Pau e throws n the sense of her words Presently 
me otf Vin l truns away trom me spoke again, with a less steady voice 
She could hardly fall into vour arms You have east yourself Irom a 
like ripe fru The suddenness of her ship into the stormy sea You are n 
rong ( rprising thing the Go back while it is not too lat 
wad me ‘ 0 He answered, bitterly Ll have rurne 
She told me,” said Olive that it my ships, since you will be so metaplh« 
iS a habit of theirs that once on a ical, and they are no longer mine and I 
Monday her father said, ‘ Let’s go to Hol must drown, then I must.” 
ind on Wednesday and Live \ went and still she looked al the picture and I 
once they ent to France, ha ne aeciaeda it her Presently he said Is ho 
their ine ten hours before It is their thing so complicated as vou think Your 
rong now t it iS Signihcant and w it words do not blind me, and it is not fron 
isn piain course conceit, but because, as the heart knowetl 
fo go after her by-and-by not at its own bitterness, it knows its own love 
ones and it knows that one being that is its 
And fter all w it have I to offer own and when a man and yvoman stand 
le} The lot of a poor man's wife is we do to-day, they are as alone as 
You have an incent e to become \dam and Eve were In Paradise ana 
famous Exeuse me for saving that | for them a new world is made. and to 
have never thought you enough in love concern themselves with any other pet 
with Pauline Mrs. Bailev rose a little sons or things is sacrilege 
languidly Well, Leame summoned like She turned and looked at him full. as 
. doctor, and I have giver my prescrip vhen they had first met i superb color 
tior can do no more | mean to flooded her face 
sp 1 the next three hours in s eeping Iam a woman.” she said. ‘‘and the 
on vo sofa there, for I have travelled all sorrow of the world weighs heavily on 
night, and my nerves are much shaken me, mMarring my own joy Lead me int 
Later I will lunch with you, and you your manly new world of light.’ 
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THE 


STAKE-BOAT 


VHE LOOKS Vell ip 1 the € ‘ Ot thre na 
h Down-pressed by the weight of the nortl 
The fleet of fliers is left behind 

And thie e foam kisses her lk ee Tra 





\s the helmsman watches the quiv’ring 
Of the mainsail standing like boar 
ff the jib and topmast stay-sai ich 
Darl ith the spray against them yx 
Loon 1g ircve) and dead ahead 
Heaving al d ro ing, the stake boat 
Bars our road like a phantom dread 
The mark we must weather, or miss ¢ 
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naker-boom to pon s swung 
eon n to the starboard guved 
st rises, and fluttering fast, 
elub-topsail is bellving wide 








pression 


on Of somett 


Kor 

ous you 
e charm of 
ife, the 
stones 


the 


broken 


memory When 1d \ ’ rhnosou Is spat Vv modern 


rs descend 

boom OF a 

Yr Of an 

aded . Pi | ! 1 \ nstantiv vou become 

oh-towering ; \ t aw: hat . «LI 5 te rue spoken 

town sit 7) from ill ILS Ways and 1th hie passing th } . I Helleni 

braged, maybe, with thinnest curlings of nor Roman: only tl iful ehildish 

clo id. l1Ke Spe ctres of its ancient Smoking spee h of Ire neh sik 

to heaven And all at once the secret of 
your dream is revealed, with the rising of 


many a luminous memory—dreams of the But what slaves were the fathers of this 


Idyllists, flowers of old Sicilian song, fan free generation ? Your anthropologists, 
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sO cheap, Tor she ma hit 
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ef Saint Pierre from t 
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) ) e may uv anole 
LiLoue er She na 1 EN 
e sous O sé t o ‘ 
yr drra le \ nse here 
~ b re t Yr for } 
»>coO her ten sou r ™% 
( t eul Lit ragou \ 
s a total expense of tee} 
‘ ©] ere S tne i 
the « 1) quo! ( 
\ er GrlibkKIn’G ile! 
nol han dai erous tos 1LlO 
iter in er heated cond 
Ss Ss more Phis makes the rane 


mate does not include expenses of 
ind Clothing she may sieep on t 
floor sometimes, and twenty franes 

i keep het l ClO CS but she 
1" t the tloor and pa ior Lhe ciothes 
of that Trane Asa matter of fact she 
miv does all t Ss Ipoh hen twenty 
aa but can even econon e some 
Which will enable her, when her vi 
and foree decline, to start in business 
ersel f And her economy will not s 
so wonderful when IL assure vou t 
thousands of men here—huge men n 
cled like bulls and lions live upor 
ave Lore expenditure of five sous L ¢ 
Orv sou of bread, two sous ol mat 
t] l one sou of driead codnsh, one s 
Ot tahha: such is their meal 


There are women Carriers who ¢ 


more than a Trane a day omen W 
particu r talent for selling ho are } 
Ol COMMISSION from ten to fteen } 
cent These eventually make thems 
independent in many instances they cor 
tinue to sell and bargain in person 

re a voung @giri to ecarry the woods 

\ 


Ou le machanne ! rings out a ri 


to, resonant as the tone ot a gong, tron 


ind the balisiers that shut in our ral 
den There are two of them—no, three 

Ma otte Chechelle and Rina Maivotte 
md Chéchelle have just arrived from 
Saint Pierre; Rina comes from Gros 
Morne with fruits and vegetables. Sup 


pose ve call ‘them all in, and see what 
they have got Maivotte and Chéchelle 
sell on commission: Rina sells for her 
mother, who has a little garden at Gros 


Morne 


Bonjou Vaiyott s bonjow’, Chechelle! 
coument ou kallé, Rina, ché!’ Throw 
open the folding-doors to let the great 











I ere t ‘ 
ire on the tloor, and ‘ ter 
wpilnges il | c corde 
\ Ma nzZe thie i ( ‘ 
run ve ) 
i 1 mead Ma 
l Ode! CoO S 1) = ] 
ind Ros s and cosn s 
a Wee CS i l ip ind toot 
candied fruits at . caps 
( thread, and tapes, and IDOTIS 
Ss, and Madeira rie cutt mia 
md Aancmneg ShLOes wd tobacco 
is Jesis- Maia thie pretty lo 
Azure and yello In cheeket 
rat t und cl NnSOnM 1h SLPIPeS, rose 
ul In plaid os, and ronze Llits 
t tints of blac and green 
\ et it ‘ hat a bloucouto (iil 1] 
uuld ever let that tray fa aie ya 
Here is a whole shop of crock 
s and poreelains plates, dishes, Cups 
enware canaris and doba ines And 
mugs and « ips and knives and forks 
cheap spoons and n cottee pots, and 
rattles for babies, and tin flutes for 
d little boys, and penciis, and note 
! und envelopes 
Oh, Rina hat superb oranges! fully 
elve inches round And these hich 
1k something like our mandarines, what 
»you cali them Zorang macaque 
onkev-oranges And here are avoea 
ss—beauties: guavas of three different 
as tropical c erries Vhich have fount 
eds instead of one tropical raspberries 
hereof the « e eatable portion comes 
tf in one elastic piece, lined th some 
ng like Hite SILK Here ire resii 
ilmecs the thick green case splits In 
qual haives ata touch ind see the eau 
ful heart within deep dark riOsSsV rea 
ill wrapped in a bright net-work of flat 
0d colored I re Spul ove! { Ke 
I inch hy eins This mew neavy rea uid 
( ow thing S$ a& porrtiite cythere Lie 
smooth cuticle bitter aS Gall, ¢ ers a 
sweet Juicy pulp interwoven with some 
lng that seems like cotton thread Here 


sa pomnu cannelle side its SCaly COV 


erina@ 1s the Most delicious Veliow custard 
Conc? ivable With little DlackK seeds float 


ing in it This larger corossol has almost 


an interior, only the custard is 
Here 


tophines, great pear shaped things, white 


as delicate 


white instead of yellow are chris 


and green according to kind, with a peel 


sphinx face of yours 
( is ll vou knew Ve 
thus. with the great ¢ 
ears glittering and sw 
And why are vou so 
Ing that poor tittle ¢ 
bling and fingering it 
Want e to think ol 
trait, and the sixty k 
WALK und 1 t he it. al 


he disappointme) 


ning, Maivotte! 


change 
Sundown Lpproac 
turned a rich ve oO 
ile ross the cut 
WALISTE! d Paide S 
and I) fiah-reed. s 
lant-ter And thie 
ne ao ! Lhrou 1 
hess¢ Oot the iv fro 
to ha tb momel 1 
They are going to si 
side here petore the 
ind there is his gre 
Jean-Marie, looking 
doorway Walting to 


as he stands thei 


His day’s work 


wait for the girls 


| 1 
though |! 


yu 


Champ K lore 
hake d 


1S done 


, ley iby as e 

1 l ) Live ste eX \nd 
” ) es r egy-pla i le 
‘ soe rleques. ant = Td 

} roots t il at ) ¢ 
IUSCOMS ! W mes } 

/ f ‘ 

‘ () , R tra 
rm t S S Y Ss | 1 ‘ 

re eve nto pV ‘ no 

e messes of 1 e1 ( uid 
pear or Rina makes 

Phen Cheehe inages to dispose \ 
inh cotter pot and a pig? ¢ i wma Ma 
votte makes the best s for the 
sight ofatut bis [ ) is made Ah 
Ma ill t cry md sl ( ) i ( Sire 
time that [I should fee nhappy for the 
rest of my life I did no iv it for her 
1 kne lL ought to get some change outol 
that Six Tranes and Ma vott kOIS DIACK, 
but comely as the tents of Kedai is the 
curtains Of Solomon, seems to ve i ire of 
the fact 

Oh, Maivotte, how pian ve that pretty 


pw turned in pro 
ced | 


f 
ts oO 


LOO eautiful 


your 


vou bend! 


ing as 
Nn SO long uty 
nvas purse Pum 
Is it because you 
r velght of that 
ymetres vou must 
the dust. and al 
Ah ou are cun 
» no int thie 
S Lie light has 


Oo} ! iCK Shapes 
I a shadows of 
ows of tamarind 
oO S OL celba and 
orveuses are Con 
fit ind dark 

far Grande Anse 
{ s little villawe 
wh on the road 
muse of the baker 
rach Workman 

xr them from the 
eve them of their 
the strongest man 
see What a torso 
to the waist! 


he likes to 


1 
1€@ 1s old now, 


but 
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ry ery to him ‘“ Ah! d 
te. che! moin lasse. lasse 
QUICKLY aeal ror | an 


Then he takes off their bu 


hes bre id for them and s 
¢ things to make them 
ire pleased, and laugh 
is they sit right ae 
re to n heli thre ( re 
ten have | itched t 
Dut Close niv ¢ es one l 
L come bie to me, thre 
Isahnad miles, ove t rave ( 
! I see t hit t , road 
( tide th nora 


pain o o 

nye ho in Shado 1OW 1th SUN sé 
ess iS falling leaves Stil I « il ( 
the voices erving, *‘ Ah! déchdgé n 
vite. che! moin lasse!° and see the n 


irms outreach to take the burdens awa 


i 


DEeArers 


sunst 


ronds, and the come 


there is a change [ know 1 
All v ipory the road is, and 
ly coming teet of 


and even this light of sunset 


that is ever larger and neare) 
in adawt) even as death tl 1 Dit 
he weird wav appeareth a wa 
aust is the dust of gweneratio 
hie Shape that waits Is neve Je: 
but one darker and stronger: a 
are surely voices of tired souis wt 
Thee, thou dear black Giver of thi 
lal rest Ah! déchdgé moin vite 


j 


Mmlotil lasse 


TO SLEEP. 
AM WORDSWORTH 


( pass Hi 
rain, and bees 
rs \ nas and SAS, 


a Vater, and pure sky 


ivms, ana vet to [ie 


yrds’ melodies 


{ f 
ered Trom my orchard trees 


meimnchnoiy ery 
ima o nights more, I lay 
ee, Sleep! by any stealth 
il night a " 
sa the mornin Ss wealth 


barrie eT W 


} , 
een day al d aay 


and joyous health! 























“A FLOCK OF SHEEP THAT LEISURELY PASS BY 


ADRIAAN VAN DE VELDE. 


( _ of the latest writers on the school smiling face There are none of Ruys 
of Dutch 


Veldes form a dynas 


painting says the Van de dael’s desolate wastes or W nants s areary 


vin Dutch art,and scenes, but fresh verdure, tranquil skies 


the founder was one Esias van de Velde bright sunlight, to be seen in his pietures 
However this may be, the youngest and Houbraken declares that as soon as 
last of the dynasty, Adriaan, born at Am Adriaan could read he could paint; that 


sterdam in 1639, is the most important on his return from school he would bon 


member, Nature always wore for him a row his father’s or his brother Willem’s 
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ADRIAAN VAN DE VELDI 


brushes and paint on the wa Is as far as 
his arms eouid reach H s father. vho 
ehtsman, intended that 


as bt yood arau 


the bov snouid follow In his Steps. SO paid 


Dut scant utention to the subjects the 
youth il artist tried to depict Dut one 
day finding on the side of the bed (for the 
boy, in default of wall space, would paint 
on furniture) a co vel] painted for so 
yout rac id decided Liat it vould be 
worse than useless to try to alter the boy's 


decided bent He determined to take 


Adriaan with some of his sketches 


LO his 
friend Jan Wynants and ask his opinion 
W ynants was as 


at the excellence of the sketches, 


as to thee as taient 
tonished 
and offered at once to take him as his 


pupil,and the story is that Wynants’s wife, 


t+ 


present at the interview, told her husband 


You not have a pupil; he will soon 
prove to be vour master Vhether the 
story be true or not, certainly yhnen even 


a young id. Van de Velde almost veri 


fied the prediction il prediction there was 
for by the time he was twenty he paint 
ed for Wynants eattle and figures in his 
landscapes, and he and his master always 
remained firm friends, the elder artist 
taking pride in his pupil's success 
Adriaan soon mastered the techniecali 
ties of his art. and ere long W ynants ce 
clared unreservedly that he had nothing 
to learn from any master save one—who 


had always something to teach an artist 


And never ha 
a more studious pupil 
never permitted imag 


nature The 


supplemen 
etchings of his that bear « 
SHOWLNG that even w en 
fourteen he was fully awar 
need of patient Observation 
desired SUCCESS These ete 
are perhaps somewhat Teebp| 
with a fine point, but, consi 
his age, wonderful produc 
There are eight in the set 
are very rare, and wheney« 
fered for sale command 
prices, 

Blane, in his notice of Vai 
Velde, writes: ** What appeal 
him in nature was sweetness 
serenity His cattle graze w 


velvet turf at the foot « 


ne tre 
the leaves of which the soft 
gently stirs, under skies of 
blue, in a species of terresti 
paradise, wherein the noise of 
vorld is hushed, and the tumult of u 
q uet souls IS calmed, 

Emulous of Paul Potter in the art « 


de picting animals, Adriaan van de V« 


aisplays more richness in his accessortie 
than did his illustrious predecessor, P< 
t 


Lel employed all his Yenius in the ¢ nae 
vor to reproduce the expression. the phvs 


ognomy of the soul, if one may so expres 


In his eyes the landseap 


Ot animalts 


t 


as but an accessory; it Was enough ma 


for him for a picture to take a co 
ner of a green pasture where one or tw 


cows resting at the foot of an oak aw: 


the hour for returning to their sta 
\ an de Ve Ide is not only a great anima 
painter, but likewise a great landscapist 
His cattle are to be found in fields en 
riched with thick trees, bordered by lakes 
nd rivers beyond which wide perspectives 


can be seen; a SoOlt caressing wind bears 
{ 


through the skv clouds light and foamy 
like those of Karl Dujardin All the 


beauties of nature, in a word, contribute 
to the etfeet he wishes to produce The 


cows, the horses, of Paul Potter are with 
out doubt incomparable, and no other ar 
tist has ever been able to unite in such a 
degree vigor and simplicity of expression 
but Adriaan van de Velde, by an entir« ly 
different love for nature, has also reached 
just as rare a perfection. In the works 


of this last excellent master grace is al 


ways married to truth. In looking at the 

















L picture 0 st ‘ 
is thre node ( oO ri 
Cl t i I X I ( race i i 
i « il St paid eare 1 
to his mdscape et ee] ae 
" t t 
ite oO Ss en é i ivs 
i the principa line ind whe 
us fie mntrodu¢ ft huma { 
ires were i os ord ited thre 
“ay 
¥ 
: 
> 


THE FARM 


t er n of Ad. Braun et ( I k . 


ever obtruded, though he painted them 
is well as did Wouvermans, as witness his 
celebrated ** Blind Flute-Plaver W \ 
ints preferred to have his pupil pain 
s figures rather than any one else, and 
Hobbema,\ an der Heyde nandeven Ruys 
lael himself often made use of his skilful 
ish Van der Nerf, who was called the 
Douw of architectural painters, received 


works when the V 


aoubile th value of his 
wer peopled by the careful and imag 
lative spirit of Adriaai Take, for ex 


ample, the Town-Hall « 


now in the Louvre; more than half of its 


interest and value is owing to the charm 


presenting 
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C ditar’ 


great centennial commemoration 
the inauguration of the govern 
id of Washington fully satistied 
otion with which it as anticipa 
In fact, before the day dawned the 
on had acg lired a popular mo 
n Which assured its Suecess It 
cisely the thing which could not 
ast or controlled, and was entire 
ependent of the arrangements that 
the celebration so imposit oe and 
emorable The three days in New 


vere revelation haracter 


The 


a ot the ¢ 


city which was very striking. 


cood-nature and general wood or 
ere perhaps to be expected They 
appeared before under similar cir 


But 
tism and national pride and sen 
t of 
population of such diverse 


tances there was a 


COnSClOUsS 


amity which were surprising 


nation 


] 


iso t 


Lo observe 
he heart 
Wash 


has be 


was 


pleasant, a 
ighout the commemoration t 
of the love and 
n The light 


almost a popular habit in 


honor for 


banter which 


allusions 


nh wholly disappeared, and although 


i eould be more comical than 


iy of the portraits and figures, which 


every impossible and 


preposte rous 


se strained the reverence in which he 
all seriously de 


held, vet they were 
ened, and illustrated only an imperfect 
The Father 
full-armored 


not a derisive purpose 
as a 
Ages 

But one of 


his Country posing 
ight of Middle 


g the 
ordinary conception 


as ali ex 
the 
ost accomplished of American sculptors 
is draped him in the Roman toga 


Washington serenely survives all jests 


d caricature, and extravagant expres 
on of every kind, and one of the chief 
not the greatest of the benefits of the 
rreat commemoration is that it has im 


the universal Amer 
more clear]: 
The myth has large 
fact The @ 


service better 


wessed him upon 


can consciousness rly and 


strongly than ever 
vy vanished before 


the ‘an 


deur of his actual IS un 
derstood than ever before, and the actual 
Washington transcends the fabled hero 
The civil war naturally stimulated inter 
St in the history of the co intry, and we 


have learned since the war more in detail 


the situation from which the Constitu 
tion and Washington delivered us than 
VoL. LX XIX No. 470.—29 


Easy Chat. 


known 


was generally before There is 
one fact which was not made prominent 
during the commemoration, but which 
IS hot oO be foreotts in cons ering 
the storv of the century The wonder 
working Constitution not only prepared 
a complete organization of government, 
mut it supplied the structure of a nation 
which was vet to be deve oped There 

iS Lire icy indeed, Lhe l onal inh 
stinct There were in the colonies and 
in their Revol onary association = tlie 
possibilities of a nation But it is true, 
as John Quincey Adams showed in his ad 
dress at the jubilee {tv vears aco, that 
the original States were never properly 
sovereign And it was equally true, as 
Washington said, that a national gov, 
ernment was indispensable for the con 


mon welfare. 
But the nation was not vet a conscious 
lt to 


The century has developed it 


existence 
be 


By the 


was prospective, Waiting 


born 
most powerful forees, by instinet 


and habit, by geographical situation and 


langcuage by the overpowering traditions 


of race and hereditary institutions, by the 


necessary co-operation and commingling 


of common interests and ente rprise, and 


by a dominant homogeneity vital enough 
to asSimilate immense foreign accretions, 
a new nation has arisen, to which by 
marvellous foreeast the Constitution was 
pe rfectly adapted This is one of the 


creat facts which were commemorated by 


the celebration 
It is inevitable also t it in the pro 
digious development of the century dan 


cerous tendencies shoul appeared 
No 
spoken at such a triumphant festiv: 
that that 


mstitutions 


| have 
creater or more timely word could be 


eee 
which reminded us 


our 
but 


atness 1s not 
oursely 


In our 


Instituti 


in 


ore 


es ons of the best design 


may be pe rverted It is the common 
place ol history that Cewsar founded the 
empire upon republican forms. The ship 
of state may be triply plated and of ma 
jestic port, but it is the captain and his 


crew that assure the prospet 
Tl 
of silver which the Bishop o 


otfered to Washineto1 


‘OusS VOoVace. 


is was the apple of gold in a picture 


I Ne \W York 


*s successor in old 


St. Paul’s In the midst of our prodigious 
affluence and amazing material progress 
in the magnificent pzan of triumph re 
sounding through the country, naturally 
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: 
; } ‘ \ l ‘ ress savact ! ne 
L I yr not progres n ! ouring out scorn upon thie 
1} le. J : John Adams, one of the 
t : i tice! i ‘ } ef ( Il alll | \ 
5 ‘ ere are ten d sig testiest of the old combatan 
set ! | eer ! 1 oO he storm and stress o 
a i ed Vor ¢ i . I ! Cal usehnood and yu 
WR} . ( 1 counts ror mal ‘ e and contemporaries 
ae tle ( ¢ : oO ers His ippeal has a familiar sou 
if ‘ ( t uif-hour occupied 1 the student penetrates farther anc 
+ . | ¢ thi ‘ } Lo i i ) 0 1 ‘ tO thie On hushed tumul ota 
46 i id f irs of sullo ie recognizes the passions 
t vie Lo reac 1a the board I OWS nd the preyudices and ig 
\ ind bale« es Lo save the Lie are the same in Prince Alb« 
ro 1 destroving er 1 ¢ people, the and lone trousers as In cocked hats 
} ! Ss strea Ss Ol masses OF meh ante snee-breeches Such details are ce 
. mm nountable as the currents lv repeated, and one can be always 
( ol rive! l,alivi ily depict t enor ra st another But, for all that, « 
 s j O and the error of its m C t ore S nota mere re prod ction OF anol 
Boswe escription of Jolinson s little Burke says that the ambition of R 
personal peculiarities reproduces the man. IT.’s reign is the ambition of George I] 
{ I eryvbo is his own story to teil a That is to say, Man is man But B 
the d ed accounts of the three days ould not have allegwed Lhat the h 
: he maper woks, letters, and traditions character and thie political and sor 
the be dered patriot w pects of England gn 1380 were th 
have to deal at the bicentennial of the Eneland in 1780 
Con ition may well move the sympa There is a certain appreciable tends 
thy ot! wmncestry \s Unele mam Savs neveryv age, a general character fou 
’ in the amus e cut inthe number of Ha ipon the aggregate detail, by whic 
pe s Wee ly Which lliustrates the cele progress of civilization is determined I 
bra W he-ew hat ll the te cause John Adams appealed Lo a 
iIndred t ive if does not follow that the later 
ould be essentially superior, nor 
THE et hial commemoration natu John Adams did not confound his o 
rai or ore ed a comparison of the social discomfort with a universal condition i 
ind po cal asper s of the two vears 1789 yeneral any change seems preferable 
nad 1Ssg The debate has proceeded vic present s iffering The ve ry voung 
oro Ly t hewspapers, With trenchant thinks that to be rid of a present 111 
iSS¢ na | countel issertion reply a dl would sacrifice a ve i or two at the ot 
rejorndet d ith the general pacifi end of his life But he is less liberal wi 
conclusio 1a much may be said upon those years as he approaches threese 
both k'act can il vs be set and ten It Is only by the comparat 
i ict, and every age and year ill study known to our modern historia 
Ss » ( nts ich wiustrate the most that e can touch the real differences 
diverse views Does not the good book times, or mark the change and progress 
furnish te for every side of every reli such there be 
us Cc ersy Are not the God of We may Say unhesitating]y that thie 
Love and the God of Battles equal] n was a more general sense of the duty « 
VO | essentially the same s ipreme chat Ly und of the care of criminals i 
LD England at the end of the « ighteenth cel 
Tl n noirs of a hundred years ago tury than in.its middle vears; and in the 
t i ers of Fisher Ame ie diary of Same way we may say that there are ce} 
Mac d all the other letters and dia- tain forms of publie evil in this count: 
1 : a craphies of the time, the news now that did not exist here a hundre 
papel hic bear testimony upen the years ago Politics in England from the 
pages ol Me Master's iistorv. and the Restoration to the end of the « ighteent! 
ra} and interesting record of John century were unblushingly venal But 
Kiske’s Critical Period, certainly reveal our colonial politics and those which 
our fathers as men full of human nature, immediately followed, however hot and 














EDITOR'S E 


\ vere not nh any genera 
rup Duane’s Aurora undoubt 
iarded Washington in a fash 
i ould not no ” tolerated 1n 
t ewspapel hey SpeaknKlne i) 
sident But this fact does no 
t there iS a wholesa ise Oo 
elections, nor is it In an CLIst 
ran answer to the allegation tha 
such a use of money how 


ussertion that men are pressed Lot 
thee solely OCUUSE Lhe \ ire rich 
| supply money 1ibet il for the 
) Sno countered by tl statement 





Hamilton publicly made a confes 


ch would now startle the country 
va mecretary O the Treasury 
indoubtedly true; but it is no less 
iat such a confession made by a 
ke Hamilton to explain suspicious 
istances Which lmp ed a misuse of 
ik position shows how very much 
sensitive to such suspicion our fa 


A eandid student of history 


were. 


no more deny that the ideals of pub 
fe in this country were higher in the 
of Washington than they are now 
he would deny that the political mo 
ty of Neweastle was intinitely below 








to John Bricht There is no more 
un sign of decadence than the dispo 
yn to excuse our own unquestionabl 
juencies by alleging ‘ peceadilloes 
hers Shall e be content to steal 
use somebody else lied Shall wei 
ipon bribing voters and buying ele 
Ss to-day because a ih indred vears aso 
Rhode Island clung to paper money and 
New York held slaves 


That our political Life has a more venal 


me than in Washington's time can no 
yrre be truthfully denied than that Ham 
on made a proposition to John Jay as 
rovernor which Jay said it is not prop 
for him to entertain But it was not a 
reenary proposition und it is not to be 
ed against the equal v undeniable fac 
t the vast sum of the Salaries of tiie 
service is used in our party strifes 
is a huge bribe ry fund Such facts are 
is certain Symptoms of political demor 
ilization as heat and flushing of fevei 
They are not fact 


s to be denied, and ther 
fore their plain statement and careful con 


It 


Statesmanship to be content with extoll 


sideration are a public duty is not 


Ing our greatness and prosperity, nor pa 
to 


triol insist that we are as vood as 


W ashingeton Wi 


istti 


our fathers nota 


iS 


ASY 


CHAIR. 


en D LUS«¢ ‘ ported ul ) S in 
eers to b avoided and whoever retrestie 
the memory of nobie men and tor 1 
recalls LOTLV 1deais of pub ( t Ss} i 
evnic no 1 pessimist no v «ce ) 
laud f ports a 4 ‘ it John 
Adams reich «s(t C Was ton yer 
patrols ind beneLtactors 

\ NEW holid Sa be 1 to An eal 
wnd this year the mon of Mav gave 
hew holiday to e state o Ne York 
It had eeh already obpsel cisewhere 
It bewan. indeed, in Nebraska seventeen 
years ago, and iirty-! ir States and two 
Territories had preceded New York in 


adopting it If the name of Arbor Day 


may seem to be a little misleading, be 
cause the word arbor, which meant a tree 
to the Romans, means a bower to Amer! 


cans, yet 1t may Well se 


piace is suge@ested, and ILS SID! 
reneral understanding will 
plain as Decoration Day 


The holiday has been happ V 


ted in this State especially with the pub 
lic schools This is most fitting, because 
the public school is the true and universal 
symbol of the equal richts of all citizens 
before the law. and of the fact that ed 
ucated intelligence is the basis olf rood 
popular government. The more gener 
ous the cultivation of the mind, and the 
wider the range of knowledge, the more 
secur S he rreat national common 
wealth The intimate association of the 
schools th tree-planting is fortunate in 
ittractine boys and girls to a love and 
knowledge of nature, and to a respect for 


trees because of their value to the whole 
cOmMmMmMuUnIeY 

The scheme for the inauguration of the 
holiday in New York was issued by thie 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction. It 
provided for simple and proper exercises, 


the recitation of brief passages from Eng 
11s literature relating to trees, songs 
about trees in bv the children, address 
es, and pi inting of trees, to be named for 
distinguished persons of every kind 

The texts for such addresses are indeed 
as numerous as the trees, and there may be 
an endless improvement of the occasion, 





“asure and the profit of the schol 





} 
ars. T 


hey may be re minded that our 
knowledge of trees begins ita very early 
age, even their own, and that it usually 


close and thorough know 


ha 





ie birch 
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This, indeed micht be ealled the earli 


est service of the tree to the child,if we did 
not recall the cradle and the crib The 
‘ id rocking n the cradle is the baby 
rocking n the tree-top, and as the child 
hears the nurse droning her drowsy rock 
i-bve, Dal it May imagine that it hears 
Line vind siching through the branches 
of the tree To identify the tree with 

lman e and to give the p ipil a per 
sonal interest in it will make the public 
schools nurseries of sound opinion which 


prevent the ruthiess destruction olf 


The service of the trees to us begins 

th the cradle and ends with the coffin 
But it continues through our lives, and is 
of almost unimaginable extent and vari 
ety In this country our houses and their 
furniture and the fences that enclose them 
are largely the product of the trees The 
iat warms them,even if it be coal.is 
the mineralized wood of past ages The 
frames and handles of agricultural imple 


ments, wharves, boats, ships, India-rub 





ber, gums, bark, cork, carriages, and rail 
road cars and ties—wherever the eye falls 
it sees the beneticent service of the tree 
Arbor Day recalls this direct service on 
every hand, and reminds us of the indi 

7 


: : 
rec ministry Of trees aS Wuardians oT the 


sources of rivers—the great forests mak 
ing the densely shaded hills, covered with 
the accum ilating leaves of ages, huge 
sponges from which trickle the supplies 
Io cut the forests recklessly 
s to dry up the rivers It is a crime 


against the whole community, and sch 


ars and statesmen both declare that the 


proper pre servation of the torests 1s the 


paramount publie question Kven in a 
mercantile sense it is a prodigious ques 


tion, for the estimated value of our forest 


products in ISSO was SS00.000,000, a value 


nearly double that of the wheat crop, ten 


times that of gold and silver, and forty 


times that of our iron ore 
It was high time that we considered the 
trees Thev are among our chief bene 


actors, but they are much better friends 
to us than ever we have been to them 
If as the noble horse passes us, tortured 
with the overdraw check and the close 
blinders and n vreed with the road, it 1s 
mpossible not to pity him that he has 
been delivered into the hands of men to 
be eared for, not less is the tree to be 
pitied It seems as if we had never for 


gotten or forgiven that early and intimate 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


acquaintance with the birch, ai 
been revenging ourselves ever since 
have waged against trees a war of 
mination like that of the Old Test 
Christians of Massachusetts Bay 
We have treat 


forests as if they were NOXIOUS Say 


the Pequot Indians 
vermin It was necessary, of cour ‘ 
the continent should be suitably « 
for settlement and agriculture. But 

was no need of shaving it as with a1 
If Arbor Day teaches the growing wv 


ation of children that in clearing a 


some trees should be left for shade ay 
beauty, it will have rendered good se) 
In regions rich with the sugar -n 
tree the voung mapies are saved trom 


ceneral massacre because their sap, t 


ed into sugar, is a marketable commoc 


But every tree vields some kind ot suc 
if it be only shade for a cow 

Let us hope also that Arbor Day 
teach the children, under the wise @ 
ance of experts, that trees are to be pla 
ed with intelligence and care if they 


t 


o become both vigorous and beautif 


A sapling is not to be ecut into a be 
pole, but carefully trimmed in accorda: 
with its form. A tree which has lost 
head will never recover it again, and 
survive only as a monument of the ign 
rance and folly of its tormentor. Indee« 
one of the happiest results of the ne 
holiday will be the increase of knowleds 
Which springs from personal interest 
trees 

This will be rreatly promoted by nan 
ing those which are planted on Arbo 
Day. The interest of children in pet ai 


mals, in dogs, squirrels, rabbits, cats, an 


ponies, springs largely from their life an 
their dependence upon human care. Whe 
the young tree also is regarded as living 
and equally dependent upon intelligent 
attention, when it is named by vote of the 
scholars, and planted by them with musi 
and pretty ceremony, 1t Will also become 
a pet, and a human relation will be estab 
lished If it be named for a living mai 
or woman, it is a living memorial and 

perpetual admonition to him whose nam 


it bears not to suffer his namesake tree to 


outstrip him, and to remember that a man, 
like a tree, is known by his fruits. 

Trees will acquire a new charm for in 
telligent children when thev associat 
Watching to 


see how Bryant and Longfellow are grow 


them with famous persons 


ing, Whether Abraham Lincoln wants wa 














EDITOR'S 


W ashineton 


irlv.or Benjamin Franklin is dry 


(reorge 


promises to 


vhether Robert Fulton is budding, 
eral Grant beginning to sprout, 
| will find that a tree may be as 
ngas the squirrel that Skims along 
or the bird that Calis Trom 1ts 
iL mue in from a minaret 
iture orators of Arbor Dav wi 
thie morals that he mh othe resem 
Ss Ola ¢ It is bv eare and dil 
utivation that the d crab is sub 
to bear sweet fruit, and by skilful 
ng and budding that the same stock 


ices different varieties 
Miss 


md spiteful and selfish 


And SO VO l 
Aliee, if 


and b 


Leonard or you are 


Mly 


ou also must be budded and train 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's 
ned, young gentlemen, and you musi 


straight if 


you would not grow up 
ed Just as the bov begins. the man 


out 


trained by Arbor Day, as the chil 
cease to be children they will feel the 
ial and refining influence, the sym 
cal beauty, of the trees Like men, 


begin tenderly and grow larger and 


ver, in greater strength, more deeply 


ited, more widely spreading, stretch 


fy boughs for birds to build in, shading 


cattle that chew the cud and graze in 


ice, decking themselves in blossoms and 


Tollage, and 


er-changing murmuring 
rustling musie by day and night 
e thoughtful youth will see a noble 


ice of the strong man sti cling with 


ig 
stacles that he 


restling mightily with 


overcomes Ln gvreat tree 


the 
hh 


Wintry gales, 


d extorting a glorious from the 


Isic 
torms which it triumphantly defies. 


Arbor Day will make the country vis 


iy more beautiful every year. Every 
le community, every school district, 
ill contribute to the good work The 


( hool house will erad ially become an or 
ament, as it is already the great benefit 

the village. and the children will be 
ut in the way of living upon more friend 


vy and intelligent terms with the bounti 


il nature which is so friendly to us 


* f 
WIG), LO} 


lowing Mr 
rone West 
the 


THI 


Greeley’s advice, 


yo ing’ mah 


shouid have 


i few vears since to grow up with 


countrv, wo ild have become part of the 
marvellous de velopment and life of which 


Mr. Warner 


i the pages ol this 


viven us such vivid 


has 


Magazine 


glimpses 


EASY 


CHAIR 





tales are outdone by the 
simple annals of the Wes mad thre res 
of the migration of races are repeated nu 
the world bevond the Ohio and the Mis 
SISSIppl [It is just fifty vears ago tha 
Mrs. Kirkland ealled her bright tle boo 
dese mne her idventures in Miel val \ 
New Home Wholl Fe { Ha Lilie 
vorld seems to have followed sinee Mat 
garet Fulle 1 Summer on the Lakes 
publ shed a e later, re units her jour 
nev to Lake S iperior ana | nos, and it 
is strictly a tale of the frontier Cooper's 
Pioneers was a _ story of centra New 
York, but that was the Wes en his 
father settled ipon the shores of Otsevo 
Lake 
The great American romance Is the set 
tlement and erowth of the West, a name 
which at any particular point fast loses 
its peculiar significance of remoteness and 
vildness, not only because of the refin 
ne touch ol education and eivili ne en 
terprise at every point, but because a more 
western West, the very child of the time 


advances eastward from the Pacifie shore 


to meet the imeessant rrom. thie 


mare 


older Kast To the next or 1ieé ration. which 
will see the last traces of a true frontier 
Vanishin the significanee of the West 
as the earlier part of this century under 
stood the ords, W1 have disappeared, 
Indeed to the pe ple of the Atlantic slope, 
whose minds by education and tradition 
and habit are set eastward, the onder ot 
the West is like a narrat e of Mareo Polo 
or of Othelios 
es vas 
Ro yua k i i ‘ A 


Do \ i 

Sketches like Warner's reveal to Amer 
ican minds which do not keep pace 
their country a truth as beautiful as it Is 


Surprising and interesting. His ceneral 


survey Harpe Ss Vonthly propose tos ip 


t 
plement 


Vv papers whi t 


1h Wa deseribed 
{ VW est 
which w Still 1 
to 


dual portraits o ern States 


f the | irther ex 


plain America 


Hion 
and to the 


inted 


world The firs hem 1s pl in 
this number of the Magazine In the gal 
lerv of the Uthzi at Florence there ar 
hung portraits of famous artists painted 


bv themselves But th v condition of 
the portrait of Iowa, which is hung in the 
pre sent Magaz ne, 1S an omission which 
can be supplied only from without. It is 
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of the most eminent eit oO} office which has eve) 
torte « ner Mi L ¢ en Ol low i His apy nity 
Supreme Court of the rs ich is made to the S 
O Ih dese! his Dene rom eve d the Miss 
I e! erracetul ! ! ! ‘ O*V the senior Justice ol t 
e) tis e | } i sel ce has extended ove i 
( i ? re | ! l eSS nteres ? reo Live } 
l rt 0 Pla the questions su nitted Tor 
i thea t I in that ¢ Lhe eariv days ¢ 
in Mille he nd Justice Miller has deliver } 
ont of A t aecisions ol ( rt «e 
( on ! i L ¢ tution tha ny ovnel ia¢ 
( ‘ is twe ve ton Natura hie is ted 
‘ OK ! Ric er the oration ISS7 tthe cer 
( t ! i ston ( ( ation, in P ice ia. Of thre 
ered 1 rie " choo tion of the Constitution 
{ ers ( eto \mo the chief opimions de e} 
ifte » VE ( sé ! that in the slaughter-house ¢« 
e, thie yper Cur 1S7(2, ¢ nit thie nit between a ¢ 
ere he marrte a ¢ nat rights and the leqistative 
celal Bu s profe ( State; that in the Kilbourn case, « 
actory Tt 1, carne ! i re the right of Congress to } 
ted t ar. In 1848 , ial citizen ; and opinion 
of delegates t Kel ecal-tender cases, Inter-State railroad t 
> amend t Cons lie ind other questions OF tlie tin 
irder dv« d  portanes There is no higher living 
ovel elini ae thon upon the vital question of the 
Lbo yr elec ‘ sion be een national and SS 
ind found rity, and upon the prerogatives 
idl ¢ cet s ¢ ree ( i US i ches o the gvovernmne 
Ile crosse e Mississip ese points the opinions de ( 
i Kee k, lo Lb gro ry Mr. Justice Miller are undoubtedly 
) ! Sane ib il 1 ire anda settied judgment OT thre 
( oO pl ~ na ‘a 1 we ( ( ce of the country, in accora 
ind became one of the e soundest principles of interpretati 
in jeaders But I ( nd t accompt shed facts 
it on oO! ( Che services and the fame « such ¢ 
1 bul I il J ( ens ire the priae and reassure o I 
| To 1 s offices poh ( ntrv, and the few but Signiliecant Tac 
mmendat oO Vestern ch we have mentioned must be 1 
presentatives in Congres ea iminous thread through the we 
ed President | of teresting detail which Justice Mil 
of Ju IS62, to succeed has rought for these pages He is 
s. of Vire ’ part of that which he deseribes, and a 
n ears Mr. M ha urt vhich the reade) ll thank these 
Ortant and ¢ ( na nts lor making more visibie 
a“ ; - 
Chitars DStudy. 
° 
people amo1 is authorized by knowledg 
Mr. Brander Matthews on ind experience to treat of a matter s 
itic Outlook in America many ire villi o” to handle without ei 
ed in the May number o His wide acquaintance with dra 
our s certain aspects of matic literature affords him the right crit 
( é ould ive been ca perspective, and his ventures asa play 
t dwell upon more fully vright enable him to conceive of the sub 
s is one of the very few ject from the theatrical point of view, and 




















ican iS i nuch ours as Pantalone 

, was Venet or Po nello was Neapol 
Lal ( > tere o Ss ho | orentine 

they " nab ma miistakaDly 

( I ~ ( spea C e have nothing 

, ‘ ( ‘ ~ ive | 1 ou 0 l excerpt 

’ ( cont t La Lv pe ot Colonel Sel 
()t ft ( iers, the Dar MmiaSK 1S 
rt obsolescent, 1 Ot obsolete, through the 
; Ope ition oOo rical events miavery 

i ! to art it the col tions that 

' . . 

t ‘ ict ed Mi SO Sharply are past, and 
, 4 ho meer WStLINCcLLY represen illve 
H sul es, however, ins thie scenes ol 

Mr. Harrigan o studies him as one va 
of the low-do Ne Yorker, to 
, 1 1 the re nan e Lrishman 
t ( ima the Italian of our streets 
; M Palmer says that none of these is 
: native \merica Which is true und he 
ip that they cannot therefore have a 
place bh a national Grama, which 1S not 
true, to our thinking Qur elvilization 
has differentiated them from all others of 
their kind, and the are naturalized, if 
not native Mr. Harrigan likes to por 
tray them; that is his taste, his prefer 
t ct Pua i » il ims i }) ical ‘ to Lie most 
( enous of our citizens, and when it Is 
; en oved ne one whose taste hOs¢ 
rrelerence ~ nm their dadirection e can 
only hope t il mia be with his excel 
lent lelity | refined perception We 
usS¢ oul adie es CONSCIOUSIN and Ith 
sp of a rankling a sappointment Will 
1S last pla is a Whole In Waddy 
Googan the effort to work out a plot of 
Lhe rt Ippo ed essen il lOa play Warp 
‘ n irom | ie Tunction as a paint 
¢ oO ie, and merged in the coarse colors 
‘ 1 melodrama tl delightful nuances 
with ( he rea character both in 
riting and icting Hlis art is es 
SCLLIALL svmpathie ( ind delicate ma 
ve ope he | vet have the courage to 
( eard wether the traditional alle 
ince to airicu and in some tramework 
as simple as that of The Old Homestead 
nkly commit himself to a prolonga 
Lion I SkKeé hes People mav or may 
not ca Ss e are sure il ii bea 
i ! }) C ¢ a Lik t 
ee \ 
) We like to speak of Mr. Harri und 
: Mi fhompson togethel DCCAUSE find 
} Lie their ditfere { Ss orkin to 
the same etfect of refinement and truth 
Mr. 1 NMpson has taken the old mask of 
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\ LnKeE 


Mask ¢ 


life as Mr Harrigan 
f New York life, and thre 


too 


i 


nature has produced 


pictures as true to Swanzy, Ni 
shire, as Mr. Harrigan’s work 

the Bowery, to Mott Street. ar 
berry Bend We must cong? 

pom having worked With eve 
contempt of the dramatic supers 
und made his entertainment 
iimost Without a plot There 
cession of natural situations 1 
the Simple characters deve lop Lhen 
the scene rOLLOWS the boy who 
home, after the bank robbery Tron 
ZY lo New York and back to the 
agall nobody, ll we remember 1 
is married, and certainly nobody 
the interest centres upon the love « 


old Yankee farmer for lh 


is 


is sufficient to hold all hearts 
faithfulness, the co rageous sine 
the study of this old farmer's 1 


and circumstance Sparkie into humo 


wholesome and genuine as the Da 
Of course the piece has its defect 


of weakness, when the hu 


lapses into burlesque and the pathos 


moments 


proache 


s bathos; but these mote 


itively rare; and it Littie 


Is 





of astonishing to find a veteran ma 
and actor inviting Nature into the tli 
and making her at home there 


. ] , | } 
ty which she has seldom kno 


in that place Mr Thompson has } 
only gone back into his own early 
truth about the country, but 


for the 


has used his lara r and later experie! 
to verify the facts of the city. The ha 
neyed conception of the case, as cruel ar 
ulgar as it is false, would have sho 
Joshua Whiteomb’s old friend, groy 
rich and erand in New York, ashamed o 
the Tarmer wheh he comes to visit hin 
The truer art of Mr. Thompson mak: 
iim glad of every rustic quaintness that 
recalls the days when the Vv were barelool 
boys together im Swanzy. The seen 
which follows, when the millionaire and 
the farmer sit down together and be 


in to talk over those day s, and to ela 
ier on the back, and nudge each 


,and to laugh and laugh, 


ner ihn tne 


Siac 


Is one of the most beautifully veracious 


we remember on the stage, and itis played 
with a naturalness that enriches the spec 


, 
his 


tator like some happy experience of 
We could 


in conception and execution it is a master 


own not praise it too much; 
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vould 


is indefinitely bette 


1 


ie 


nents in the old fell 


ld-maid sister and her Irish help 


iature so often 1f the a 


EDITOR'S 


Its homeliness may not appeal to 


Dec co 


} 


‘ 


iose sensibDilities have hi il’s 


Worie put we 
it to 


} 


DOV HOOUd 


Should 


MOV any mah 
und the finer tl 
expect 


Many o 


excelle 


ho ld ve 
»mOVE 
ilk 


nti 


nce 

| t rae) 

li LOUCTICS i 
hot} 
oth 


POeS, to cout 


ia Whiteomb talking to thet 


and Josh la \\ Ii 


faces of the passers 


ranip 


s doo teomb f 


ir 


peering into the 


Grice Church tor 


re ditferent aspects 


holesome, hatural, 


but we do not know tha 


charming than others 


the piece The se 
lagined al dso well 


het 


riven 


doubt whet Lie 
to | 


to 


that we 


necessarlly Cease e oO 


Thompson ceases take the leadl. 


1s 


To be sure, we cannot s ippose any 


else playing, or rather being, Joshua 
tecomb with his exquisite perfection, 


is not a false note in the old Yan 


personality from first 


ol the actor’s body as 


ilty of his mind, seems attuned 


DressSLON ¢ Is Without 


the illusion 
ot 


vithin the 


1 { 


} 


he sense What 1s truly! 
rustic simplicity 
and yet we c: 
the 


witho iLrulno 


Is ub 


) enly imparted. IS a SUPrpassingty 


ie study ne the 


aracter 1h hands « accom 


shed artist is detriment to 


piece It is by no means a one-part 


ece one has as gre | ul at mo 


Who comes ih and 


a belated etfort to court 


imps ro ind 1h 
sshua’s sister as in Joshua himsel! This 
Rick 


t 
il 


TY 
nn from the poor house andthe vhis ne 
ybbledvhoy tramp and 


id in New York 


a Leones ivead ln the Sarie dk iia@thit 


farm boy, the 


sshua’s millionaire frie 


ev are 


il sincerity, and they are all played witl 
e same honest art, insomuch that you can 


+ +} 
L Lhe 


irdly inference that the actor 


now fi to hold the mirror 


ft 
it 


ip Lo 


ithor ofttener 


cave 
im the mirror to hold up 1 » have 


efore no paid our duty te 


xcellence of the acting on our st 


he material it 
has to deal with; and in the high 


Old H 


than t 
sually 


O1te 


kept by the players in The 


Vel} 


Ve LXXIX N 70.-30 


STUDY 


anascaypr Whi 


appeal 


{ 


choral out 
proc eSSLONL 


it are hnely thrilling 


their tambourines and 


beat them, and tl vinnie. 


ISses 


cannot rel ‘ exaita 


plane than 
Mr 


“ives us in this piece a rey 


on a wider any one 


vet attempted, Thom, 


son 


resentation ol 


American life Of course it 1s re sug 


me 
Intimation 
it 


gestion, mere 
kete 
matter 


ill }) 


aces 


ts Ss est true, and that Lhe 


Where it 


Ih 1 


l IS IS 


crreat IS Most satisly 


ney full, however, is l 


~ proof that 


he simpler phases of 


the 


life still make 
lt 
1 in the country which has re 
Lhe ; 


wilder r 


strongest appeal to all is the old 


homesteac 
, 
ideal of a nation tossed 


mained mb a 


and ambitions 
the he 
il 


he t 


ish of interests 


t 


than ever tempted men before “al 


forward vard to 


ol 


vearns or 
pe 
if 


Moll ana vie I ; ‘ 1ce 


Dae 


home ancient ace amidst tl 


sentiment foreordains the success Of any 


piece OF art Which deals thi und oth 


lit ‘ } ) { | 
hts have not been Slo O take 


\ 


er play Wri 


a hint from M) work So 


bal 


Thompson 


indeed, as W ¢ 
of Mr 
ly deals with 
We do not 
Mr. Gillett: 


now have 
Harrigan’s wo 
New Englat 


arama 


outside Mall 


1d COUNHLVYV Lite 


rorg~et the excell 1 { 


and Mr 


1} WOrk O 
How 


yvords indi 


Bronson ard on 


any 
veloping 


Kee Character 


as to DOast that lOOL I Speak 


ot tl wort irgess and 


It 


OMMPSODS 


Ihe 1c 
Mr. Charles H. Hoyt in 
on » l of Mr lr} 


and 


this direction 


not 


Is 


Work, any recognition ol tS amus 


ing qualities should includ 


t We 


Burgess 


frankly some 
do not 


to 


such confession at the outss 


Mr 
pe rhaps he 


ie 


x ‘ 


KNOW Who gets pieces 


vether does iimself: but 


It | 
The County Fair, as well as Vim 


con 








Raq Baby, A Tin Soldier. A He 


( ul issawes are 
sp earieatuy 
| 
( i Lhere 
< ( ( ‘ 
eal bD 
vou 1 
( t! od re ( 
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( nm nie 
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‘ on if ‘ en 
I e snoWSs I I 
! n ul Tar S¢ t S 
ill S O wid ( ] 
no i sO unuUusine \I 
rio ~ rees e p e) ‘ 


ir characteristics and conditions 


ul i ements o l ! ut 
( venuine tunt na or ti 
part narmiess SO holesomely So 
mes you are a little ashamed to 
tugmhed, but thev never make you 
y | ] ] } , 
) ead WM aGespall is Some Serplous 


can dramas do dramas which have 


e stage for hundreds of nights 
ire th or Oo i real imorist i 
Laient perf etly sensible of then 
lions and willing to transcend 
iS we see in such an effort as A 
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, State election, Ayn 24 
14.000 votes 

The Representatives ¢ 
England, and Germa apy 
regard to Samoan afairs 
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Ad es irom M so l 
state that King John of Abyss 
erals were killed In an ¢ 
dervishes at Neterminel 
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eeded to the ¢ Ha vhere a public recep Bradford Kinney Pierce, D.D., for 
‘ K | 1 ba Vas held that evenly ot Zion 8 Herald, ived seventy ears 
the Metropolit Opera-house. On the to Iprel 200 In Highwood, New Je 
y day President Harrison, after the fash ry George Pearson, postmaster at N 
President, attended the services — cit ived forty-six Vears 
St. Pa ( ul iter took part in the [po 21s In New York city, S 
the Ss Treasury Wall Street Lerdo de Tejada, ex-President of Me 
Afterward he reviewed the military parade, si) three years 
er oO OO mie vera inn Line \ banquet was fprel od In Stockholm, Princess ¢ 
it the Me portan Opera-house in the Kugénie Augustine Amélie Albert 
ve ny \ cry md maustrial parade, i the Ki ve of Sweden, in her tifty-1 
70,000) persons participated, completed Ipre QZti In New York, Rev. Fred: 
ebration on May Ist P. Barnard, 8S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Pres 
l King of Holland, having improved in Columbia College, in his eightieth vear 


hea res ed control of the Netherlands Ip il 30d) Tn Luanne Rock, Con 


Du y of Luxemburg on May L3tl W am N. Barnum, chairman:of the |] 
cratic National Committee aged sevel 
DISASTERS lh Paris, ¢ arl August Nicholas Rosa 
1) Pte! | Nineteen persons killed by the sario, aged forty-six vears. 
it of an express train near Hamilton, Vay Ast In New York city, Protess 


Ontario ert W. Weir, N.A., U.S.A., in his « 


Vay Ot Accident in Kaska William col yeal 
lier near Middleport, Pennsylvania. Pen Vay 7tl In St. Petersburg, Count D 
miners killed trius Andreevich Tolstoi, Russian Mir 
the Interior, aged sixty SIX years 
OBITUARY Vay 9th In Orlando, Florida, General V 


Ip 10th At Kalawao, Hawati, Rev. J liam S. Harney, U.S.A., aged eighty-eight ye 
Damien de Veuster, missionary to the leper Vay 11th.—In Rome, New York, Hem 
colony at Molokai, aged forty-nine years. Foster, ex-Senator of the United States, ag 

{pre 1v ln Newton, Massachusetts, Rey elghty-nine years 
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by ballot. but bv consent some wa 

kings and queens and expressed, and the privileged persons got 

priv read persons of th t rp itions because thev were the strongest 

1 this world that it is only orthe wisest or the most cunning. But the de 

\ on reflection that we wonder scendants of these privileged persons hold the 

} v they became so. The mystery is same positions when they are neither strong 

t eir continuance, but how did they nor wise, nor very cunning. This also is a 

start We take little help from mystery The persistence of privilege is an 

tudyi the bees—originally no one could unexplained thing in human affairs, and the 

lave y n queen There must have consent of mankind to be led in government 
Baal } 


re not only election, but an election, and in fashiou by those to whom none of the 
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conditions of leadership atta sa on i little while ag s he was at t 7. 
ilanomalv. How many of the tis ment, of every eye ll C1 
nants of thrones, dukedoms, earidoms common citizens witl ta tit WW t 
1 oh places are In positiot on their insignia of rank, able » tral to } 
s. or would be put there by commo! no tamily pi rere Lt « hearts swelled with 
Referring their origin to some sort | price that we could create some st as 
1. their continuance seems to rest good is rovalty, that the rep c had as ma 
forbearant Here America we men of dist shed appt ines \ 
new experiment we wWdopt eauty, and as ch t nce I «ais i 
pie ot elect t we have sup iny tradit ernime We felicitated 
Lit with the equa iut itutive ourselves that W ( i vi iW b 
leposition. And it 1s Interesting to se¢ vote and reproduce It W vy actors next 
wi ked for a hundred years, I $ Clay 
iture to ce to be set up, but ne to It must be contessed 1é es 
be set down. If in our « tions we iffair If at time there w \ Ae it 
ilwavs get the best—perhaps lew elec it could be ce olled only by ew rep 
er aid wi t ist do 1 t pe pe ( resented) nan ‘ rea 1 ndred years 
n privilegt r mistakes or our good or =Conspl any s }) e, thre 
lea W swamped in pop ra Phe 
celebration in Apri ist of the inau names that had been elected a hundred yeu 
n of Washington was 1] ructive go did not stay elected t] Dl it 
How much of priv e had beet owners were a to distil thems es 
i ind perpetuate tin a cel wy Was There is nothing so to be ce eted coun 
in occasion That emmy) : t our re try as the perpet ty of honor ! ne 
in democracy [wo things were con ind the * centennial” showed that we are rich 
S ) WHS t we ld not honor a n those that have been honorat re 
i dynasty, or a title it a charac but it also showed that the century has gatl 
nd other was that we did not exalt ered no privilege that can count upon perma 
ine man, but simply the office of Pres nence, 
It was a demonstration of the powel But there is another aspect of the situation 
p ple » create their own royal \ ind t itis quite as serious and satistactory Now 
to put it aside vhen thev have done with = that the ladies of the present are coming to 
It w is difficult to see how ere iter honors dress as indies dressed a hundred vears ago, 
41 been paid to any mal han we we can make an adequate compal son of beau 
to the President when he embarked at Ty Heaven forbid that we should disparage 
ibethport and advanced, t oh aharbor the women of the Revolutionary period l y 
vded with decorated vessels, to the great looked as well as they could uncer a the 
the wharves and roofs of which were circumstances of a new country and the hard 
k with human. beings BS lav city ships of an early settlement. Some of them 
1 shook with the tumult of t popular looked exceedingly we there were beauties 
come Wherever he went he drew thi in those days as there were giant in Old Tes 
irms in the streets as the moon draws the tument times. Phe p its that have com 
le. Republican simplicit need not fear down to us of some ol them excite our admi 
nparison with any roy | pageant when the ration, and indeed we ive a sort of tradition 
resident was receivedatthe Metropohtan,and of the loveliness of the women of that remote 
i scene of beauty and opulence that might period, The gallant men ¢ f the time exalted 
e the flowering of a thousand years Inst id them. Yet it must be admitted by any one 
fa century, stood upon tl e steps of the ‘dais who witnessed the public and prin ite gath 
ereet the devoted Cente! ial Quadrille erings of last April in New York, contributed 
vihich passed betore him with the courageous to ast ey were by women Trom every state 
Lre, Imperator, ioritunrr salutamua,. Wi had and who is ul pre} lace | 1yy family soci 
lone it we, the peopl that was oul rValty tions, that the women ol America seem vastly 
Nobody had imposed it on us It was not improved in personal ippearance sinc the days 
even selected out of tour | ndred We had when George Washington was love! tliat 
iken one of the common people al d set him is to say, the numb if beautit women 1S 
ip t ere, creating for the moment also , sort greater In prope rtion to the pop ition, and 
‘{ roval family and court for a background, their beauty and charm are not inferior to 
n i splendot! just as imposing for the passing those which have been so much extolled im 
1 ras an imperial spectac i¢ We lke to the Revo rmonary time There 1s no doubt 
show that we can cdo it ind we like to show that if George Washington c d have been 
ilso that we can undo It For at the banquet, il the Metropolit in ball he would have ac 
where the Elected ate-+is dinner, not only 1m knowledged this, and that while he might 
the presence of, but awith, represent itives of all have had misgivings ibout.some of our po 
the p ple of ill the States, looke¢ idownonby _ litt il methods, he would have been mot 
the acknowledged higher powe1 in American proud than ever to be s iknowledged th 
ife. there sat also with him two men who had Father of his Country 
itely been in his great position, the centre CHARLES DupLEY WARNER 
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I B 
11 ‘ a ot 
‘ of] 
} 1 » ) elf a type 
) then 
ot tl I ‘ 
| g QQ ae 
} i 
R ) 
I ‘ i ring > pel ide him 
| { 
, ) ) SAGAMORI 
IORI 1 is tthe gentiema 
I rao as Well as anothel 
eight years of age, and, like many 
wiva t te, has decided views 
of “the Egotism of Youth 
" sa he to an acquaint 
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